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Our Fairs. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TypicaL Cuurcn CovENANT. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. _ Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be constrned as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 


from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


THE UNITARIANS* 


Tue position of the Unitarian Church in America is, 
from the nature of the case, wholly different from that of 
any other communion. For the Unitarian Church brings 
together people who have agreed that they wili not enforce 
any formal statement of religion. They do not understand 
that any intellectual formula is necessary to bring about 
that larger life which the Saviour called ‘‘ the coming of 
the Kingdom of God.” ‘They trust implicitly and abso- 
lutely in that presence with us to-day of God himself, 
which all Christian communions assert in words. It fol- 
lows that the greater part of the Unitarians of the coun- 
try are connected with churches not in the Unitarian 
organization. ‘They are comparatively indifferent as to 
what the minister says in his sermon, or as to what the 
creed of the particular organization affects. 

The business of the Unitarian Church is to ‘unite all 
children of God for the bringing in of His Kingdom. In 
this business they do not speak even of the saving of 
separate souls as the first necessity, though of course it 
follows immediately on loyal effort for the common good. 

As persons of profound Unitarian convictions might be 
found in almost every religious assembly in America, it is 
impossible to make any statistical statement of their power 
- in the religious life of America. All sermons which are 


* Reprinted from the National Tribune (Washington, D. C.), of 
Sept. 3, 1891, by the kind permission of the publishers, being one of 
a series of papers descriptive of the Churches of America. 
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called practical, as distinct from dogmatic or doctrinal 
preaching, are Unitarian sermons. All sermons which 
impress what Scougal called ‘‘ the life of God in the soul 
of man” are Unitarian sermons. All sermons which 
point out the way in which the Kingdom of God can be 
advanced in the world are Unitarian sermons. And this 
is so, whether they are preached from a Roman Catholic 
pulpit or are the unpremeditated utterances of a Quaker 
meeting. 

But the object of these papers is to show what is now 
the visible work of the organizations which meet the public 
eye in America in different departments of ecclesiastical 
activity. I will not attempt, therefore, any guess as to 
the work done by Unitarian literature and the principles 
it expresses in churches called Catholic, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, or Presbyterian. I will only say that that 
work is very large. 

The great Unitarian leaders of this centuey have been 
William Ellery Channing,. James Martineau, and Theo- 
dore Parker. It is certain that, in the wide circulation 
of their books, many more copies are now read in the 
theological schools of Orthodox communions than in all 
the parsonages of all the Unitarian ministry. 

When Dean Stanley went back from America to Eng- 
land, in 1881, he said that he had taken every opportunity 
to hear the best preaching of the American Evangelical 
churches of different communions, and that it made no 
difference whom he heard, for Mr. Emerson was always 
the preacher. Mr. Emerson, born in the Unitarian 
Church, and for several years in its active ministry, was 
all his life urging the Unitarian principle of the absolute 
immanence of God. It is this which makes him the 
great religious apostle of America to-day, whether the 
preacher be Dr. Swing, of Chicago, or Mr. Moody, in 
New England, or any one between. 
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The organized Unitarian Church of America accepted 
that name some seventy years ago in New England. 
Historically, its visible organization dates from that 
period. Ithas been observed that Independency, whether 
in Hungary, in Switzerland, in England, in France, in 
Holland, or in America, has inevitably tended to freedom 
or Liberalism in religion. One cannot make r:uch of 
such texts as “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life,” and at the same time keep people bound for genera- 
tions to a written formula like the Athanasian Creed or 
the Westminster Confession. 

In the case of New England, the Independency was 
from the first radical. At the very beginning, it was im- 
possible for any separate church to agree on a creed for 
itself, and for a hundred years of “ fierce democracy ” 
they hardly attempted it. In the early Puritan churches 
men simply covenanted to ‘‘ walk together” as followers 
of Christ, by whatever light might be revealed to them. 
Who or what Christ was, or how the light might come, 
they did not attempt to say on paper. They probably 
knew that no two of them would agree in the same 
statement. 

The churches also gave to their laymen a much larger 
share in matters of conscience or religion than other 
churches had dared. So it happened that by a steady 
growth the strict Calvinism of the Puritan leaders often 
gave place to a very broad Arminian theology, which pro- 
claimed, as the Methodist hymn says : — 


“Salvation ’s free for you and me; 
I’m glad salvation ’s free!” 


Predestination or foreordination was absolutely thrown 
over. Of course, all the five points of Calvin went in the 
same parcel with it. When in 1745 Whitfield, with his 
Calvinistic prejudices, started what is known as “the great 
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revival” in New England, a distinct protest, which was 
at the time called ‘“ Arminian,” made it clear that a very 
large part of the people of New England, and of course of 
their churches, had rejected the Calvinistic theology. 

In the second decade of this century, the Calvinistic 
preachers of Massachusetts tried again to state in form 
the stiff doctrines of the Westminster Confession. It was 
at this time that the Congregational churches of Massachu- 
setts-—never united in any strong organism — parted, 
and became two bodies, which have since found but few 
points for co-operation. 

In Massachusetts we speak of the “ Orthodox churches ” 
and of the ‘‘ Liberal. churches” to designate those who 
retain Calvinistic creeds, and those which do not. In 1826 
most of the leaders of the “ Liberal” side formed the 
American Unitarian Association as a missionary body 
for the extension of ‘‘ pure Christianity.” But this was 
an association of individuals. ‘The churches themselves, 
defiant in their Independency and very shy of anything 
which should savor of Presbyterian or Episcopal control, 
made no formal organization, until they were fairly com- 
pelled to it. 

But at last, at the end of the civil war, in a convention 
which was sitting in New York on the very day when 
Grant entered Richmond, three hundred of the Unitarian 
churches formed ‘* The National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches of America.” They state 
the historical truth that they are impelled to this union 
by the great opportunities and demands for Christian 
work and consecration. But they have steadily refused 
to make any written formula which can be called a 
creed by which to define the opinions of the Churches 
united. ; 

At the first meeting of this Conference it made a sug- 
gestion, which amounted to a direction, for the formation 
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of local conferences in different parts of the country. 
There now exist twenty-six of these conferences. ‘They 
are the Southern Conference, the Pacific Conference, the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
the Connecticut Valley Conference, the Channing Con- 
ference of Rhode Island and the neighborhood, the Maine, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota Confer- 
ences, the Rocky Mountain Conference, and nine County 
Conferences in Massachusetts. 

The largest of these Conferences maintain ‘‘ missionary 
agents,” to whom is entrusted the work which in Epis- 
copal bodies would be given to Missionary Bishops. But 
that name is not used in any of the Unitarian communions, 
excepting in the Hungarian Church. 

Until within ten or twenty years the principal duty of 
the American Unitarian Association, which has been ac- 
cepted by the National Conference as its executive agent, 
was the publication of Unitarian books. The present 
generation of Americans, fortunately, does not know how 
severe was the censorship which ecclesiastical orthodoxy 
then kept upon the press of America. Publishers were 
afraid to be responsible for books which were called 
radical. Thus Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘Sequel to Frank” was 
first published by the Unitarian Book Fund, because no 
American publisher chose to take the risk of publishing 
any book from a writer so unevangelical. It was the 
chief business, therefore, of the Unitarian Association, 
for the first forty years of its existence, to print books 
which would not be printed otherwise. 

All this is now changed. The more radical a book is, 
the better for the “trade.” The Unitarian Association 
now publishes occasional tracts on ‘‘ Pure Christianity,” 
for the use of its missionaries; but for the most part, it 
leaves the publication of books, whether of criticism, 
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of instruction, or of edification, to the regular business 
houses engaged in publishing. 

What follows is that books discussing religious and 
ecclesiastical subjects with absolute freedom go every- 
where into quarters where they could. never be pushed, 
even with the proselyting zeal of a denominational board. 
It has been the policy of the Evangelical pulpit, in more 
instances than worldly wisdom would have suggested, to 
warn its hearers not to be tempted by the alluring vaits 
offered them in heterodox writings. This word of warn- 
ing is a very wide advertisement of such literature. And 
it has often proved that in cities or towns where the 
heterodox people had not united in any church order — 
under dread, indeed, of the restrictions imposed by any 
ecclesiastical forms, however slight — the demand, through 
the booksellers, of latitudinarian literature has been larger 
than that of cities where such a demand was supplied, to 
a certain extent, by the proclamation made, at least once 
a week, by a free pulpit. 

Relieved from the necessity of publishing books, the 
American Unitarian Association devotes itself more widely 
than formerly to the establishment of new churches in 
different parts of the United States. So small is the 
Unitarian Church as an organized communion, that the 
number of new churches seems insignificant almost, in 
comparison, for instance, with the enlargement of the 
number of Methodist churches, which is said to be two a 
day. 

The Unitarian Association is able, however, to estab- 
lish new churches quite as fast as it finds competent min- 
isters. The Unitarian body has always been very critical 
in its judgment of its ministry, and probably always will 
be. In the supply of new pulpits, and filling the places 
of ministers who die or retire, the Unitarian Church needs 
every year at least fifty men. 
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Perhaps one-half of these come to it from its own 
churches or theological schools; one-half, perhaps, from 
the Evangelical pulpits. Gentlemen who find the re- 
strictions of old creeds irksome, discover —to their sur- 
prise, perhaps — that close at their side is a respectable 
Church which asks for no formula from any preacher. It 
simply gives him an honorable chance to work in bring- 
ing in the Kingdom of God. Once engaged in that 
work, he is judged —as everything else is judged — by 
his fruits, 

It will surprise some readers in the Evangelical com- 
munion when I say it, but it is true, that I do not know 
the opinions on many interesting points of Christian theol- 
ogy of gentlemen with whom I have been closely asso- 
ciated in a Unitarian ministry of forty years. I have no 
occasion to know. I see how far they succeed in their 
Christian work and how far they fail. But, unless we 
meet personally for conversation, or unless I hear their 
preaching, which does not often happen, I cannot judge 
of their dogmatic opinion from the fact that they occupy 
a Unitarian pulpit. ei 

Of thirty-five new Unitarian churches established in the 
last eighteen or twenty months, five are in the Pacific 
States, ten are in New England, two in the Dominion of 
Canada, and the rest in the Middle and Northern States, 
with one in the South. They are generally formed by the 
coming together of intelligent religious persons, in some 
large town, who from early education or from a recent 
change of conviction cannot bear the restrictions, whether 
of ritual or of doctrine, of the creed-bound Churches. 

To these persons it has sometimes happened that people 
of no religion have joined themselves, from curiosity, or 
from the desire to annoy or injure ‘‘ the old line.” But 
the Unitarian Church is not, in its nature, controversial 
or aggressive. It would have enlarged more visibly, had 
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not its ministers, on the whole, hated controversy. Their 
business, as has been said, is to bring in the Kingdom of 
God, and to bring it in by uniting men as far as they can. 

As I read the history, their name was given them from 
their love of union, as long ago as the middle of the six- 
teenth century. As the Unitarian Church makes great 
account of character, having, indeed, no other visible test 
of its members, and being obliged to judge them by their 
fruits, as there is nothing else to judge them by, persons 
of loose or profligate life have no reason for joining it and 
no temptation to remain in it after they have joined. 

It will often happen, therefore, that the only formula 
by which a Unitarian church can be described is that 
which the poet Rogers, who was himself an eager Unita- 
rian, gave to his Church: ‘‘ It believes,” he said, ‘‘in 
one God, no devil, and twenty shillings to the pound.” ~ 

The Unitarian Church of America, in connection with 
the sister Church in England, maintains a Unitarian Mis- 
sion in Japan. 

As in all other Churches, the people interested in the 
Unitarian Church to-day feel the necessity of making it 
a working Church. ‘‘The church is not to be a mere 
lecture-room.” This is said everywhere in one form or 
another. The statement is very widely made in the con- 
stitutions of different congregations that they are organ- 
ized ‘* for worship, for education, for hospitality, and for 
charity.” And many of the churches have committees 
and officers annually designated for each of these affairs. 
They seek to relieve the Church of Christ from the charge 
often made against it, that in its eagerness to save souls 
and to worship God, it has no organization for humanity. 

To carry forward the business of education, the Unita- 
rian Church, like all the other Churches, relies largely on 
its Sunday-schools. To provide for the general needs, it 
has a central Sunday-school Society, of which the office is in 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, in the same building with the 
Boston offices of the Unitarian Association. This society 
publishes most of the text-books used in the Sunday- 
schools, imports and keeps for sale maps, prints, and 
other articles of Sunday-school equipment, and publishes 
a journal for Sunday-schools called Hvery Other Sunday. 
It maintains every winter a course of lectures for teachers, 
and it is the duty of its officers to keep up such a corre- 
spondence with the schools through the country as shall 
be of use to all. 

In the separate churches there is a general organization 
of clubs under the name of “ Unity Clubs,” or some other 
name which is catholic enough to welcome all intelligent 
persons: who wish to engage in study. The range of 
reading and work done in these clubs extend far beyond 
what would be called ecclesiastical or theological. They 
study history, or natural history, or philosophy in other 
lines, or most often, some specific literary subject which 
has been assigned for the year. In some cases these 
clubs also act as charity organizations in the philanthropic 
work of their churches. ‘The Unitarians are very coy, or 
shy, in establishing what would be called denominational 
schools. As their creed is not to have a creed, they are 
averse to founding schools with the view of prejudicing 
people in favor of/any special form of religious statement. 
They insist, in their church organizations and out of 
them, that the education of the people shall not be con- 
ducted with sectarian bias. 

In certain instances, however, they have established 
boarding-schools, with special reference to the education 
of their own children, providing that there shall be no 
denominational pressure brought to bear upon the pupil. 
Such schools are Proctor Academy for boys in New 
Hampshire, Prospect Hill School and Howard Institute 
for girls in Massachusetts. 
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For the training of their ministers they have a Divinity 
School at Cambridge, another in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
and they are about to establish a third in California. But, 
trae to the principle just now laid down, no creed of any 
sort is exacted of the students in either of these schools. 
The Cambridge school is so well equipped, and so broad 
in its arrangements, that it draws in many pupils from 
men now at work in the Evangelical ministry, and intend- 
ing to return to it. It has six professors, of whom two 
are Baptists, one of the orthodox side of Cengregational- 
ism, and three Unitarians. 

This school has the immense advantage, not properly 
understood through the country, that any one of its stu- 
dents may attend any one of the courses of instruction 
carried on by any one of the one hundred and twenty 
teachers in Harvard University. This is, indeed, the only 
place of education known to me, excepting Johns Hopkins 
University, where the higher questions of philosophy and 
of social order of our time are in any sort —I do not say 
adequately — provided for. 

The Theological School at Meadville, in Pennsylvania, 
is respectably endowed, with four resident professors, and 
several others who lecture from time to time. In theory, 
this school was to provide preachers for what was ‘* the 
West” in the days when it was founded. In practice, it 
has often proved that the gentlemen educated there deter- 
mined to follow their career on the eastern coast of Amer- 
ica or in England; and what was more, that the congre- 
gations in those parts liked to hear them and called them. 

On the other hand, and not unnaturally, gentlemen 
who have been trained in the ‘¢ cleister life” of an Eastern 
college have been glad to go West and enjoy the luxury 
of a new-born civilization. Such men are Dr. Stebbins, 
of San Francisco, and Dr. Thomas Eliot, of Oregon. Yet, 
again, some of the most efficient preachers in the Uni- 
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tarian Church were educated in ‘‘ the larger college of the 
world,” and never had the advantages or disadvantages 
of a systematic professional school. Such men have been 
Dr. William Ellery Channing, Edward Everett, George 
Bancroft, the late William P. Tilden, and Robert Collyer, 
of New York. 

Among the methods of education adopted by the Uni- 
tarian Church is an interesting use of modern methods, 
which is called the ‘+ Post-oflice Mission.” In almost 
every large church there is a club of stay-at-home mis- 
sionaries who do their work by mail. A club begins by 
taking a State for its own, say Minnesota or Idaho. In 
the newspapers of that State the club advertises that any 
person who is interested in Unitarian or other Liberal 
religious literature may address the secretary of the club, 
and will receive books, pamphlets, magazines, or news- 
papers in that line. It always proves that there is a large 
number of persons, perhaps in very small towns, who 
have heard of this heresy, but have not been able to 
obtain information upon it. 

A well-organized club soon finds itself in correspond- 
ence with a large number of persons, perhaps several hun- 
dred, in the State which it has selected for its mission 
field. This correspondence often ripens into one of per- 
sonal intimacy. It will happen that people write as they 
write to an old minister, or to a doctor who has been of 
service to them in other times. Out of such corre- 
spondences have come the volunteering of men of spirit 
for the ministry; also there has grown up the establish- 
ment of local libraries ; and the post-office correspondence 
people often point to particular churches which have been 
founded as the evident result of their intelligent and 
energetic correspondence. 

There is nothing known to me in the organization of 
the Unitarian Church in which the arrangements for the 
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hospitable welcome of strangers in a town are ditferent 
from those of any other ecclesiastical body. It seems to 
us at the East that such enterprises are carried on with 
more cordiality and more skill in our Western cities than 
in our staid habits of an “ effete civilization.” But of this 
others may judge better than I can. 

Under the general head of charity in the organization 
of the churches is included all “the organization of the 
church for humanity,” if I may take the phrase of a dis- 
tinguished Methodist clergyman. On this side the Uni- 
tarian Church ought to be at its best. For it exists 
simply for nothing but bringing in the Kingdom of 
God; and if it is not at work in that, it had better not 
be at all. 

From the very beginning, therefore, its most active 
members have been more interested in what people call 
humanitarian work — by which is meant the general work 
of philanthropy —than they have been in enterprises in- 
volving ritual or ecclesiastical organization, or improyve- 
ments in the methods of worship. 

The Unitarian leaders were committed, through and 
through, with few exceptions, to the anti-slavery reform. 
It had no more effective coadjutors than Dr. Channing, 
Theodore Parker, and Samuel J. May. In the earlier 
days of the temperance reform in New England, it relied 
upon their co-operation; and the names of John Pierpont, 
Joseph Allen, and Moses Grant are among the earlier 
temperance apostles of Massachusetts. 

In the larger cities its ministers and lay members have 
taken very active part in the efforts for the organization 
of charity which are known under the general name of 
the ‘* Associated Charities.” And they are undoubtedly 
much more apt to bring into their pulpit subjects relating 
immediately to the improvement of society than are the 
preachers in other communions. 
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In saying this I do not speak from the one-sided view 
of a Unitarian minister; I speak after examining, with a 
good deal of care, with reference to this subject, the 
monthly numbers of the Homiletic Review, a journal 
admirably conducted in the interests of preachers, and 
which would be apt to show impartially the subjects of 
which the better preachers of the United States are gen- 
erally addressing their congregations. Whoever will 
examine this journal will see that in ninety-eight cases 
out of a hundred the subjects chosen for discourse on 
Sunday are not subjects relating to the immediate im- 
provement of morals or of the social order. 

It would be fair to say, on the other hand, that in the 
Unitarian pulpit nine-tenths of the sermons preached 
have immediate reference to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people who are addressed. Indeed, it has 
been said satirically, the Unitarian Church deals with the 
kingdom of man, or with the Kingdom of God, more than 
it does witb the saving of individual souls. This is prob- 
ably a reproach which its leading preachers would accept, 
and on which they would be willing to join issue if there 
were any tribunal before which the right or wrong of such 
a course could be discussed. 

This is what the Liberal Church of to-day, what the 
Liberal communions stand for, — ‘‘ glad tidings,” and not 
*¢ sad tidings.” Glad tidings; the absolute and real com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. This is their paramount 
office. It is in practice in our communities, what ‘ dif- 
ferences” them from other communions. That is to say, 
the first work of a Liberal church, in any community, is to 
bring that religion up to the standard of the Kingdom of 
~God. And a Liberal church has no right to be, there is 
no sort of use in establishing it, unless in the very ‘‘ hard- 
pan” of its foundations there is the determination of those 
who found it that it shall ‘* level up” the place in which 
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it is, and bring it nearer to that standard of the Kingdom 
of God. 

It has thus happened that the work of a genuine philan- 
thropy, or what the Bible calls the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of the Son of Man, is 
attempted by the members of the Unitarian churches in 
lines wholly outside the specific work of their charity 
boards or of other strictly ecclesiastical organizations. 

The present condition of the Unitarian Church, then, 
may be said to be that of a small body of people well 
satisfied that the religious convictions which they hold 
are those essential for the future life of this country. ‘**A 
Unitarian church in any town means.to you only one more 
name on your calendar,” was the remark of an intelli- 
gent woman in a frontier town to a Unitarian missionary ; 
‘*but to us it means more health, less sickness, more 
reading, less drinking, better music, higher society, and 
in general more life in this town than there was in it 
before.” 

That epigram of a bright woman states well enough 
what is the impression which the Unitarian leaders have 
with regard to the mission which they have in hand. 
That impression is not universal among the laity of their 
communion. Every Unitarian is, from the nature of the 
case, a free lance; and individuals are apt to spend their 
money and their zeal very much as they choose. 

But the Unitarian Church undoubtedly regards itself 
as a sort of light corps, sent on in advance of the civili- 
zation of the world, to take the discomforts which always 
belong to heretics or fanatics, but to find, at the end of 
a generation, that the world has come up to the place 
where it was thirty years before, and to be on the look- 
out for new conquests. 

It is impossible, as I have said, to print any ereed and 
say that it represents the belief of all or of most Uni- 
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tarians. In a body numbering perhaps five hundred thou- 
sand people, and in some vital relation to other hundreds 
of thousands, every one of whom refuses to be bound by 
a formal confession, to make any such statement would 
be absurd. But in the statements which I have dropped 
by the way, as I have been trying to describe the posi- 
tion of this church, the intelligent reader will understand 
the drift of the movement in which the Unitarians are 
engaged. 

It would be safe to say that no one of them regards 
Jesus Christ as the proper object of worship, in the 
modern use of that word. Unitarians worship God. 
They do not worship any son of God. They do not think 
that, in any fair use of words, the God of Heaven, the 
present Power who rules the universe to-day, walked from 
Capernaum to Jerusalem, or that, as Dr. Thompson says: 
‘¢ He walked about in Nazareth, interested in seeing the 
world which he had made.” ‘They regard all such lan- 
guage as belonging to a period before Galileo turned his 
tube upon the moons of Jupiter. Since it has been known 
that the earth is a mere speck in infinite space, they think 
it absurd to say that the Infinite Power, who rules all 
space, specialized himself in a house in Capernaum or 
in the temple at Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, as I have said, all Unitarians be- 
long to the Church of the Holy Spirit. They hold abso- 
lutely and practically that God is present with them, as 
He was present with Moses, as He was present with 
Tsaiah, as He was present with Christ. They hold that 
He is as ready and as eager to lift this world up and to 
help His children in this world as he has been in any place 
or time. They believe that if they seek Him with all their 
hearts they will find Him. And the business of their wor- 
ship is to bring people in accord in this claim for infinite 
power as the sons and daughters of the living God. 
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Thus they are at one with the best writers and thinkers 
of the Church in every line. We say that the Church has 
won all its victories when men have sought the life of 
God. We say that the life of God in the soul of man is 
the power by which this world is to be saved and set for- 
ward. We say that there is no good in Christianity un- 
less in Christ a man’s life is hid in God. 

This is, for us, no expression of Sunday or of the creeds. 
It is the distinct consecration of all practical life. And 
we recognize a new discovery in railroad locomotion or a 
new method of electric lighting as belonging to the great 
series of gifts which a kind Father has bestowed upon 
children eager and willing to enter into His work and to 
subdue the world. We believe that the prime business 
of those children is to see that His will shall be done on 
_ earth as it is in Heaven. 

In such faith we believe that each son of God, or each 
daughter of God, has his or her own personal affair with ~ 
this Infinite Power which makes for righteousness. We 
do not believe it possible for any substituted being to 
take the consequences of a man’s sin, or to turn over to 
him any fixed quota of blessedness. Salvation with us is 
not salvation from any particular bit of punishment; it is 
the elevation of a son of God into the infinite life. He 
is saved from ignorance, from disease, from sin, and from 
their consequences. It is not so much that he is made 
happy, as that he is made blessed in an intercourse with 
the Infinite Power which is the life not only of this world 
but of the universe. 

Of course, then, the general view of Unitarians with 
regard to heaven and hell is wholly different from that 
which I have a right to call the mythical view of the dark- 
est ages. Probably no Unitarian would say that heaven 
was in one place and that hell was in another place. On 
the other hand, all Unitarians would say that in propor- 
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tion as a man sins, he suffers the consequences of sin; 
in proportion as he throws away sin, he enters into the 
life of a real son of God. 

It may or may not be convenient or wise to give to the 
varying conditions which thus result the names of heaven 
and hell. Those happen to be the names which were 
given to them formerly; it may or may not be wise to 
continue those names. But whatever the name is, it is 
the wish of the Unitarian Church to establish the King- 
dom of Heaven as a reality in this world. It seeks in 
practice that God’s Kingdom may come, and that His 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Of course there are pessimists and low-toned people 
among Unitarians as there are among other people. But 
speaking by-and-large, again I should say that on the 
whole the Unitarian Church is pleased with its position. 
Unitarians think they are succeeding, and they expect to 
succeed further. The average sermon in Evangelical 
pulpits of to-day in America is much such a sermon as 
was the average sermon in the Unitarian pulpit fifty years 
ago. With some exceptions, it is fair to say that the 
Unitarian Church of to-day would not stand most of the 
sermons which satisfied the Unitarian ancestors of the 
same hearers fifty years ago. 

Just the same thing may be said of any Orthodox 
church in America. We must make exceptions of such 
fanatics as Father Ignatius, or other revivalists, who make 
it their business to bring in the theology of the dark ages 
and display it, as at the opera a man comes upon the 
stage in plate-armor which might have been worn by 
Richard or by Philip Augustus. 

But, on the whole, stiff Calvinism is now regarded as 
an absurdity in every pulpit in America. On the whole, 
the Church of America believes, as the great Methodist 
Church believes, — 
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* Salvation ’s free; 
It’s free for you and me.” 


On the whole the Church believes in character. On the 
whole the Church believes that every individual man has 
his own duty before God, and must approach God for 
himself. On the whole the Church does not believe in 
predestination or foreordination. If it rejects this, it has 
to reject the rest of the medizval doctrines. So that, on 
the whole, the Unitarians feel that the protest of their 
fathers, and of the men who worked with their fathers, 
was by no means in vain. 

Indeed, the constitutions of the United States and of 
the several States of America all rest on the presumption 
that men love the right and wish its advancement. That 
is to say, they rest on universal suffrage. Now no nation 
would trust its affairs to universal suffrage if it believed 
that men are the children of wrath, incapable of good, and 
led by the devil. 

Again, all the American States insist on universal edu- 
cation. But if they believed that every one was born a 
child of wrath, they would not have placed the great ad- 
vantages of intellectual education in their hands. That is 
to say, if we were surrounded by an army of devils, we 
should not place the best weapons at their disposal. _ 

This is as much as to say that since the American peo- 
ple have been entrusted with the making of their own 
institutions, they have based those institutions on the 
postulate of the Unitarian Church, which is that all men 
and women are the children of God; that they may par- 
take of the divine nature; and that, on the whole, their 
desire is to look upward and press forward. 
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CHARITY BELIEVETH ALL THINGS. — 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 


Tue chapter from which the text is taken contains the 
most complete and beautiful picture of the Christian life 
ever painted. It shows its central and ruling principle, 
which is charity, or love. It shows its humility, its 
patience, its simplicity; and then it shows its glory. 
Charity is the greatest and the most enduring of all 
things. ‘The picture, indeed, is not that of the ideal of 
the world. This hoping all things, believing all things, 
enduring all things, is not in accordance with the faith 
or the practice of worldly wisdom. The ideal picture of 
éhe spirit of worldliness would be more after this style, 
“beareth little, believeth little, hopeth little.’ The world 
has rather a contempt for the soul that endures patiently. 
It is quick to perceive, or, at least to suspect and to 
resent an injury. It is high-strung, and not to be trifled 
with. Most of all does it hold in contempt this credulity 
which is a mark of charity, the one which I have singled 
out from the others as the subject of this discourse. 
“¢ Believeth all things !’— what simplicity, what a refresh- 
ing lack of worldly wisdom and experience; what a dupe 
such credulity must be ; how it is imposed upon and played 
upon and cheated.” Such is the verdict of the worldly 
spirit, which suspects all things, which is easily provoked, 
and thinketh all evil. 
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But, however foreign to the worldly ideal, the picture 
that Paul gives us is the Christian ideal. As one ap- 
proaches this, one draws near to Christianity and to 
Christ. I am willing to compare the two and let them 
stand on their own merits. I am willing to take the 
characteristic of charity named in the text, the simplest 
and most unsophisticated of all. I am willing to take 
this credulity of charity and place it beside the incredulity 
of the world, and let it be seen which is the wiser, which 
is the more shrewd. 

One man, we will suppose, is too ready of belief. He 
trusts too much in man, and, if it be possible, in God; 
the other trusts in nothing. Now of these two, the last is 
the greater dupe. He prides himself upon his shrewdness ; 
“nobody shall impose upon him.” He imposes upon him- 
self. He is so sharp that he cheats the man whom he 
boasts that nobody can cheat, namely, himself. He is 
suspicious of everybody. He will trust in nobody. His 
business, I think, would shrink. A man doing a large 
business must have more or less confidence in the world. 
He must have confidence in those whom he employs, and 
in those with whom he deals. It must be a wise, not a 
random, confidence. He must not trust everybody. He 
must trust somebody. The man who does not, I think, 
would narrow his business. But this is of small account ; 
I am very sure that he would narrow himself. There are 
some men who are suspicious of all the world. Every 
needy person they take for granted is an impostor; every 
prosperous man they think is a sharper; every unprosper- 
ous man is an imbecile. If they suffer from any one, it is 
intentional injury; if they are neglected, it is a proud 
scorn; if one does them a favor, it is for some selfish end. 
Now, so far as a man approaches this state, he cheats 
himself. He cheats himself out of the luxury of doing 
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good, out of the luxury of free and open-hearted inter- 
course with his fellowmen, out of all that makes life worth 
the living. Many, very many, extend this self-over- 
reaching shrewdness into spiritual things. They will 
believe nothing that goes beyond their senses. They hug 
themselves in their self-gratulation at their own wisdom. 
They are so cunning that they cheat themselves out of 
their human birthright. They lower themselves, as nearly 
as possible, to the brute. They give up the blessed light 
of immortality, of God’s present love and care. They 
shut themselves into outer darkness and boast of their 
wisdom, — “ nobody can cheat them.” 

Charity believeth all things. A dupe, is it? I ask you 
which is the greater dupe, the charity that believes all 
things, or the selfishness that believes nothing? There 
are knaves in the world, there are superstitions in the 
world, there are deceivers and deceived; but one who 
lives as if these were all loses the good and invites the 
evil. Before the cold gaze of suspicion, hearts close them- 
selves as the sensitive flower closes beneath the: cloud. 
“What a bright, pleasant world it is,’ quoth the sun. 
“ What a dark, cold world it is,” answered the cloud. Men, 
to a large extent, make their own world, as the sun and 
the cloud make theirs. The over-suspicious man in the 
world is like a man who in a crowd keeps clapping his 
hand on his pocketbook to see if it is safe; he invites the 
pickpockets. Over-suspicion stimulates fraud; it invites 
neglect and injury. Over-suspicion in religion invites 
delusion, — either the delusion of superstition, which is 
often a repressed religious instinct claiming its rights, 
or the delusion of materialism. 

Some persons are continually afraid of believing too 
much. They want to narrow their belief to the smallest 
point. Now, the more a man believes the better. I 
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would have, not the minimum, but the maximum of faith. 
I would have that charity which believes all things. 

We hear much said in these days about positive faith. 
We do not want, it is said, negations on negations; we 
want a positive faith; the more positive and the more to 
be believed, the better. ‘This is well. But let us ask, 
What is the large faith of charity? what is a positive faith ? 
Is it a belief in signs and wonders, in sacred spots, in 
this or that special sanctity? These things may be be- 
lieved, they may be held in connection. with the faith of 
charity ; but such belief is not the faith of charity ; such 
beliefs are not necessarily positive. They may be so held 
as to exclude more than they include. They may cry, 
“God is here,” or, “God is there.” The ery of love, of 
the faith which springs from love, is, “ God is everywhere.’ ~ 
The large and positive faith of love does not necessarily 
express itself in long and multiplied articles of belief. 
The words “ positive belief” and “large belief,” we begin 
to see, are often wrongly used. 

When, in this age of ours, elaborate and technical forms 
of belief are beginning to shrink and waste away, as the 
icebergs shrink and waste away as they float down towards 
the southern seas ; when there is hardly a church, however 
guarded, in which this process is not to some extent going 
on; when from the heart of the religious bodies that were 
supposed to hold most strictly to the old formulas, comes 
a cry for relief, a demand that the ancient creeds must be 
revised in order that they may meet the demands and the 
needs of these later times, — when, I say, this disintegra- 
‘tion of old beliefs is going on, there are those who cry 
that the ages of faith have passed; and who look back 
with longing to the ages when faith reigned supreme in 
the hearts of men. When did those ages exist? I sup- 
pose that when the “ages of faith” are spoken of, what is 
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meant 3s the time that we call medizeval. At any rate, this 
time may serve well enough as the type of a period in 
which what is so often called “faith” was most nearly 
supreme upon the earth. Now let us, in our imagination, 
try an experiment. Let us suppose that one who has felt 
something of the life of this nineteenth century be put 
back into one of these so-called ages of faith; I do not 
care from what relations you may take this person who is 
to serve for our experiment. He may be a Catholic or a 
Protestant, he may bear any label that you will; for there 
is no religious organization into which the breath of the 
later life has not found entrance, and in which it has not 
inspired many a soul. Put such a person, I say, back 
into one of these ages of faith, and ask whether in 
this old environment — old, yet to him new — his faith 
finds itself cramped, or enlarged. Doubtless his faith 
would find much to delight and stimulate it. There would 
be the glory of art, there would be the solemn pomp of 
worship, the beauty of processions. The presence of the 
Church would make itself felt every day, and under all the 
circumstances of his life. For one, I love the old Church, 
and I rejoice in what it has done for the world in its 
larger history ; for the consolation and the strength that 
it has brought to many an oppressed spirit. Still the 
question remains: ;Would the person with whom we are 
trying our experiment find his faith enlarged or cramped 
by the change? He has looked upon God as the loving 
Father of men; he finds that His favor is narrowed to the 
children of the Church. He has looked with hope upon 
the men and women about him; he finds that his hope 
must be limited by the walls of an organization. He has 
found the glory of God in the heavens and upon the earth, 
and in the great history of man, and in the order of nature. 
All this is not excluded; but there is ever pressed upon 
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him this glory as manifested at special times and places, 
in a single line among the complicated threads of human 
history, and in interruptions of the order of nature. Ina 
word, his faith, by whatever name it may be called, has 
caught from this modern age a certain freedom and large- 
ness; put back into the older Church, he finds it bound 
and made artificial. 

I am not arguing in regard to the truth or error of any 
form of belief. This is something with which, at the 
moment, we have nothing to do. I ask simply, which 
form of belief is most fully to be called faith? Which 
makes most demands upon the faculty that we call faith? 
Which flies most into the face of apparent facts and visible 
circumstances? ‘There are inequalities in the world; there 
are differences, terrible differences, of opportunity and 
circumstance. That to which we are often pointed as the 
ideal faith emphasizes such differences and takes them up 
into itself. The faith to which the name is sometimes 
denied looks beyond them to a sphere or a time in which 
they shall exist no more. To which do the terms “positive” 
and ‘‘ negative” most truly belong? To the one which is 
clad in the flowing garment of the divine love, or to the one 
that is shivering in scanty rags of hope and promise? 
The older and longer creed is positive in one sense. A 
board nailed over a window is something positive; it is 
real and tangible. It is a negation for all that, since it 
shuts out something of the light of heaven. 

Do not think, then, that because the creeds are growing 
smaller, faith is therefore growing less. One of my earli- 
est remembrances is of the shower, or rather the storm, 
of meteors that has been famous ever since. Unhappily, 
I did not see it. A servant of the household, who had 
risen early for some domestic duty, saw it and reported 
its fearful splendor. When asked why she did not sum- 
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mon the family, she said that she knew but three stars. 
They were those of Orion’s belt, though she called them 
by a humbler name. She did not wish to leave the 
window until she had seen these join in the general havoc. 
She thought that the stars of heaven were falling, and 
stood watching with awe and terror the great catastrophe. 
The stars of heaven still shine on unmoved, types of the 
eternal truth which satisfies the gaze of faith. Clouds 
may pass, meteors may shoot across the sky, but the 
stars remain. 

What I have called the larger faith is, at least, the faith 
of charity. Its essence is to believe the best of every- 
thing. It believes the best of man, it believes the best of 
God, it believes the best of immortality. It reaches in 
all directions after the best and the highest. When it 
has reached the best and the highest of which it can con- 
ceive, it believes it. If you ask for its evidence, its answer 
is, ‘* I believe it because it seems to me the best. If it is 
false it is because there is a better which I have not yet 
found.” This is argument enough. In its simplicity it 
cannot doubt that the best is omnipotent, and that the 
omnipotent is best. Such is the faith of the charity which 
hopeth all things and believeth all things. 

But while you listen to this statement, while you read 
the words of Paul,/ beautiful as poetry, tender as a hymn, 
lofty with the very aspiration of his mighty soul, you 
must not forget what it is that believes and hopes and 
_ endures all things. The whole nature of the description 
depends upon this. Suppose it spoke simply of a man, 
or a woman, or a spirit, that believed all things, and hoped 
all things, and endured all things; it might be the descrip- 
tion of a weak nature. It might imply foolishness, or 
absence of strong traits of character. A child will believe 
anything you tell it. It believes all things, but it is be- 
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cause it has neither experience nor judgment. I imagine 
that many reading these words of Paul look at the pre- 
dicate and not at the subject. They are impressed by 
the hopefulness, by the inoffensiveness, by the endurance, 
by the credulousness. But there flows into the picture 
the full tide of life-blood when you think what it is that 
believes so much, and hopes so much, and endures so 
much. What was sweet as an idyl becomes sublime as a 
tragedy. What may have seemed weak as a dream of an 
impossible and bloodless ideal becomes strong as the 
mightiest passions of the heart, when you remember that 
it is charity, or in our heartier Saxon tongue, that it is 
love, which does all this. It is love which hopes all things. 
It is love which believes all things, which endures all things. 
It is real, passionate, human love, which in spite of what it 
sees and hears and knows clings to its object; endures 
from it all things, hopes for it all things, and believes in 
it in spite of all things. You see a mother leaning with 
a mother’s pride and tenderness upon a son. The son 
you know. You know his vices, the evil habits to which 
he has yielded himself. You pity the mother for her 
fond blindness to what all others see so plainly. Pity her 
if you will, not because she is blind, but because she sees 
so much. Love is not blind; least of all, a mother’s 
love. Do not believe that she failed to mark the first 
slight veiling of the pure confidence of the glance that 
used to be so frank, the first closing of the heart which 
used to be open to her as the day, the first sinking of the 
spirit which was so buoyant in its pure aspiration. She 
sees all as only love can see. She feels all as only love 
can feel. And yet because she loves she trusts, in spite 
of what she sees, in spite of the sorrow that fills her-heart, 
—sorrow which she would breathe in no ear but one. 
Her love sees all, yet for its object it believes all things 
and hopes all things. 
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Such is the faith of love. It does not believe because 
it does not see, or because it does not feel. It believes 
because it loves. Extend this to more general relations. 
There is a faith in human nature that is mere indifference. 
It takes for granted that all will come out right because 
it does not care to trouble itself any further. It may 
call itself liberal, — as if there were any great liberality in 
thinking that things may be left to care for themselves! 
There is a faith in human nature which is romantic and 
sentimental. It is the fancy of the young. It is the 
dream of the visionary and the recluse. It will probably 
vanish if ever it comes in contact with men, and finds them, 
as they so often are, sordid, selfish, and mean. 

There is another faith in human nature which is the 
faith of love. This can never lead to inaction ; the greater 
its confidence, the heartier its stroke. It believes in men 
because it loves them. It sees their faults and their 
follies, their vices and their sins. It sees with the eye of 
love more of these than the satirist sees with the eye of 
scorn. What provokes his laughter moves its tears.. But 
it finds something besides these faults and vices. Be- 
cause it loves man, it believes in him. Did not Jesus know 
the evil that is in man? Did he not feel it, hanging on 
his cross ? — save the weak women that followed him from 
afar, the friendliest face in view that of the centurion who 
was executing his sentence; all others full of scorn and 
hate. Yet even then he believed in men, because he loved 
them. “Father,” he cried, ‘‘ forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

There is a faith in Jesus which is hard, dogmatic, tra- 
ditional. It makes great account of what is official and 
functional. And there is a faith which is the faith of 
love. It sees his beauty, his tenderness, his holiness. It 
finds in him its ideal fulfilled, and it cares for little else. 
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Others may contend about the hard, dry, mechanical 
theories which men cling to as to him. It has reached his 
heart and nestles there. The faith that is jealous for out- 
ward and formal service and technical honor, may cry, 
‘¢ Lord, dost thou not care that my sister has left me to 
serve alone? bid her, therefore, that she help me.” May 
it not be that Jesus would answer, ‘* Thou art careful and 
troubled about many things. But one thing is needful.” 
The love that simply rejoices in my love has chosen the 
good part, which shall not be taken away from it”? 

There is a faith in God which is theoretical, traditional, 
mechanical. Some believe from habit, some from fear. 
But there is a faith which is born of love. He that ina 
flower, or a child, or in a tender mother’s heart, or in the 
great soul of Jesus, or in his own spirit has caught sight 
of a flash of. divinity, who in any way has come in con- 
tact with God, has seen anything of his beauty and his 
glory, so that a love for Him has filled his nature, and a 
faith which springs from love, — he believes indeed. He 
believes all things of God. All love, all holiness, all ten- 
derness, all wisdom he finds in him. He resents all 
mingling of what he feels to be unjust in men’s thought 
of him; he pities him who neither believes nor loves. But 
for himself, he would trust himself and all things to him. 

This faith, wherever it is found, is the faith of love. 
Whatever its formal creed, it interprets it to suit itself. 
It may find itself surrounded with mysteries which it can- 
not solve, mysteries in its technical theology, mysteries in 
the outward nature; but it pierces through the mysteries 
till it finds Him in whom it believes. 

The motto which Daniel Webster affixed to the pub- 
lished speech which turned the heart of New England 
from him was this : Vera pro gratis, —‘* Not the pleasant, 
but the true.” It is a noble motto wherewith to meet the 
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hard experiences of life. It would make one bold to look 
facts in the face, to see things as they are. It would 
teach one not to live amid fancies, like an Eastern 
monarch among flattering slaves, until the realities of life 
no longer to be repressed, break in upon the fictitious 
peace, and the fleeing fancies leave the soul more helpless 
than at the first. I do not doubt that Webster himself 
gained courage from this motto. When he uttered ter- 
rible truths which his countrymen refused to hear, when 
he prophesied of evil which his statesman’s eye foresaw, — 
evil which he knew would come unless the course he 
pointed out was taken; evil which did come, darker and 
more terrible than he dared to paint it, —I have no doubt 
that these words often rang through bis thought: Vera pro 
gratis, —“ Not the pleasant, but the true;” though I be- 
lieve there was a truth, stern and awful, which even he 
did not dare to face. 

It is a noble motto for life, but many would carry it 
into the realm of faith. They would apply it also to our 
belief in matters that concern the highest life. They pic- 
ture, perhaps, God as cruel and unforgiving, and when 
our hearts protest, they answer, ‘“‘ Not the pleasant, but 
the true!” Or they may deny all reality to our dreams 
of spiritual things. They may see in the universe only 
material facts, only whirling atoms, and the driving forces 
which urge on their restless whirl. And when the orphaned 
heart cries out in its loneliness for the living God, they 
answer with words that give an air of nobility to their 
denial, ‘‘ Not what is pleasant, but what is true.’ 

But there are maxims that grow out of our little earthly 
experience which fail when they are applied upon a larger 
and freer scale. We have a proverb that tells us that the 
longest way may be the shortest. This is true as we 
move among the obstructions of the earth. Even our 
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railroads wind in and out among the hills. It is not true 
just a little way above our human paths. Where the 
bird flies, the straightest is the shortest. So we say that 
the day is always followed by the night. Just outside the 
shadow of the earth this is not true. There is no night 
there. So in our earthly life the true and the beautiful 
stand often over against one another. They meet in 
tragic collision. But in that vaster realm of infinite 
realities, that realm where the good and the beautiful 
blend into the true, the strife is at an end. In the limits 
of our earthly life love must plead often for its rights. 
It must learn often to forego them. It must wander often 
all the days of its human pilgrimage hungering for sym- 
pathy, disappointed where it had hoped the most, sor- 
rowing with hope deferred, until it learns the great lesson, 
to see things not as it would have them but as they are. 
Here love is at the mercy of all things, but in that larger 
realm of which I spoke it reigns as queen. Here all 
things are reckoned more real than love, but there it is 
the central fact. 

Such is the faith of charity. But upon what rests its 
faith? What demonstration can it offer of its truth? If 
it had demonstration, it would be no longer faith. There 
are, indeed, reasonings that may do something to suggest 
or to confirm it. There are arguments that go a little 
distance with it, as friends accompany one who is to start 
upon a journey and see him a little way upon his course ; 
just as in regard to the physical world there are facts and 
arguments that accompany a little way the great faith in 
induction as it starts upon the flight which is to sweep the 
universe. i 

These arguments we are not to consider here; I point 
you now merely to the love that believeth all things. 

When we come to the last analysis, what is this love 
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of the perfect which is an unfailing factor in the soul’s life? 
What is this love which craves infinite satisfaction? This 
love that even in darkness sees the light, that even in the 
midst of the sternest stress and strain of the hard material 
forces of the world, feels the presence of a sublime com- 
panionship? What is this love that judges, condemns, com- 
mands? Other things change and pass away. ‘Tongues 
shall cease, prophecies shall fail, knowledge shall vanish 
away; love alone endures, more mighty, more tender, 
through every change. ‘This, by its very permanence, 
this by the divinity that shines out from it, must be rec- 
ognized as the truest representative of the eternal reality ; 
and schemes and systems must adapt themselves to this. 
Its touch tries them all. Only where it is supreme is 
there any truth. The poor, sad, earthly motto, — poor 
and sad however heroic it may be,— “ Not the pleasant, 
but the true,” loses its force and meaning in the pres- 
ence of the sublime reaches of the infinite goodness, which 
is one with the infinite truth. 
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In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
, the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DrcLaRaTION 
(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


THE DIVINE UNITY. 


Tuer truth of the Divine Unity is vastly greater and 
more significant than the doctrine of a simple personal 
monotheism. It is undoubtedly an advantage, both in 
intellectual and moral clearness, to have a distinct belief 
in one divine being, rather than in a plurality of gods. 
The conception in the mind is thus freed from obscurity 
and distraction, while the conscience is strongly re-en- 
forced by the vision of a moral personality, eternally 
engaged in realizing an infinite ideal. This is really a 
profound truth. But is there not the revealing of a 
profounder truth still in the vision of God as a being all 
whose attributes are in harmony, who is wholly at one 
in his relations to Nature and humanity, whose kingdom 
is the essence both of authority and freedom, who is both 
sovereign Lord and universal Father, whose indisputable 
law has for its soul and spirit an eternal love, and the 
ideal of whose life is perpetually realizing itself in the 
perfecting of his creation? In Mr. Emerson’s phrase, 
there is ‘a God of tradition and a God of rhetoric.” We 
have to break from the teaching of past generations. We 
have to cease the use of language which is both too 
familiar and too inadequate an expression of a reverent 
thought. The consciousness of an indwelling divine 
Presence takes the place of a traditional authority. The 
sense of the Ineffable hushes the lips to a devout silence. 
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“Then may God fire the heart with his presence. It is 
the infinite enlargement of the heart,” he says, ‘* with a 
power of growth to a new infinity on every side. It 
inspires in man an infallible trust. He has not the con- 
viction, but the sight, that the best is the true, and may 
in that thought easily dismiss all particular uncertainties 
and fears, and adjourn to the sure revelation of time the 
solution of his private riddles.” In such a sense as this, 
the Divine Unity is the truth of truths, — the most joyous, 
the most animating, the most encouraging, the most in- 
spiring, and the most quickening of truths. 

We can readily understand, that in the nature of Deity, 
both attributes of being and qualities of character must 
be at one. Eternity and infinity, omnipotence and om- 
niscience, wisdom, power, and love must consist with 
each other. There cannot be any conflict or discord 
among them. It is true, that when we attempt to define, 
we find ourselves limited within the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and so we fail to comprehend the truth in its 
fulness. The confession that we make to ourselves is 
by no means singular. The mystery of the divine Being 
continues unsolved. The language of the old patriarch 
is not altogether a foreign tongue : — 


“Behold I go forward, but he is not there; 
And backward, but I cannot perceive him; 
On the left hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold him; 
He hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him, 
But he knoweth the way that I take!” z 


Still, there are other ways of knowing than through the 
processes of the mind. The spirit within us, with its 
consciousness of God, and in full alliance with the divine 
spirit, sees, feels, Knows, and trusts. It searches all 
things, even the deep things of God. It moves through 
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all the devout, reverent, and aspiring attitudes of the 
soul; through all its experience of struggle, striving, 
prayer, and praise; through its jubilant strains of exult- 
ing joy; through its agonizing cry for help in temptation 
and sorrow ; through its penitence and its piety; through 
its defeats and triumphs. The spirit is of God and 
heareth God’s words, and the glory of its revealings fairly 
irradiates and fully illumines all the way of life. Divine 
attributes become manifest to the spiritual consciousness. 
The divine Being comes within the circle of human know- 
ledge. In the vocabulary of the spirit the word “ unknow- 
able” is not to be found. The pure in heart see God. 
Speaking through saints, apostles, prophets, the Christ 
of God, and all godly men and women, the spirit has 
declared that in God, beneath all superficial incongruity 
and dissonance, is the only true being and essential sub- 
stance of life. In the complete unity of this being and 
substance with itself and its manifestations, the spirit 
finds the solution of every question and the composition 
of every perplexing doubt. 

This being true, how can it ever be said that there is 
any conflict between the divine justice and the divine 
mercy? The declaration springs from the lack of spiritual 
power in the comprehension of the ‘Divine Unity, and also 
from the fatal facility with which we ascribe to the divine 
character the possession of qualities which we find in 
ourselves. There is a certain conflict between the gen- 
tler and the sterner feelings of the human soul, and we 
are too ready to think that the same conflict exists in the 
divine character. Must the divine mercy wait until the 
divine justice is satisfied? Or is the divine justice to 
stay its hand at the call of the divine mercy? Must the 
sacrifice for sin be found before the sin can be forgiven? 
Does God love his erring child, and yet is he unable to 
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save him until justice has had its due? Let us be satis- 
fied to know that there can be no such duality in the 
divine character as is thus suggested. The divine justice 
is always merciful and the divine mercy is always just. 
I am glad to be in the hands of a just God, who will 
always give me my deserts. I am quite sure that he 
would permit me to order my way before him. Would 
‘‘He contend with me in the greatness of his power? 
Nay, but he will give heed to my words.” I look to 
him with perfect confidence. I know that human jus- 
tice errs; and in its narrowness of vision—nay, in its 
blindness holding the scales in which human actions are 
weighed —it does not always see the right. Herbert 
Spencer has lately said, that ‘‘sympathy, which a gene- 
ration ago was taking the shape of justice, is relapsing 
into the shape of generosity ; and the generosity is exer- 
cised by inflicting injustice.” If this be true, it is but 
additional proof of the loss we have sustained in our im- 
perfect idea of the divine government. We have still to 
learn that what is most just is most merciful, and that a 
true generosity does not inflict injustice. Especially must 
we avoid the error of confounding retaliation with justice. 
Iam glad to feel that I am not altogether in the hands 
of men. I am to be judged by One who is absolutely 
impartial. Punished in my sin, as I deserve to be, and 
as I certainly shall be, — chastened in my sorrow, blessed 
in my pain, benefited in my loss, I know that all this is 
done in justice ; and I also know that it is done in mercy. 
God is both merciful and just. One quality does not lag 
behind the other. Both go hand in hand through the 
divinely appointed way. One does not wear a different 
aspect from the other. Duty, in Wordsworth’s language, 
is a ‘‘stern law-giver.” Yet doth she ‘‘ wear the God: 
head’s most benignant grace.” 
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“Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong.” 


In God surely justice and mercy are one, and we can 
trustfully rest in the assurance that toward all God’s 
children they will be exercised in a truly divine way. 
Has man anything to fear? He has everything to hope 
for, when his hope is in God. 

The same course of thought leads to the declaration 
that the divine sovereignty and the divine paternity are 
one. Do we address God as the King of kings? It is 
well. The divine Ruler commands among the armies of 
heaven and the inhabitants of earth. Heaven and earth 
stand in awe of him. His dread decrees are to be obeyed 
implicitly and without question. His eternal purposes 
work themselves out to a full execution, and there can be 
no stay in the process. The divine power sweeps resist- 
lessly along its course like a mountain glacier, hard, cold, 
pitiless, without haste, without rest, carrying desolation 
and destruction in its path. Is there no warmth in the 
plain below, to melt and soften its rigidity and convert it 
into a fertilizing stream to make the field glad with 
flowers and grain? What can the human soul do, beneath 
the crushing force of the divine sovereignty, but accept 
its fate with a stolid acquiescence in that which is inevi- 
table? No prayers, no tears, no agonizing repentance 
can avail to turn aside the inexorable decree that has 
gone forth even from the foundation of the world. The 
divine sovereign sits upon the throne of the universe, un- 
approachable in his majesty, except through some me- 
diating personage; ineffable in his dread name; terrible 
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in his doing toward the children of men. Let all the 
earth keep silence before him! Man, his subject, can- 
not look upon his face and live. Prostrate before this 
divine despot, the human soul cowers and cringes with 
intolerable fear, or flees for safety, hoping that the dark- 
ness will hide it from the frowning face of an angry 
God. 

But, no! This is not an adequate conception of him 
whose dominion is everlasting, and whose kingdom ruleth 
over all. We look again with a clearer vision. The 
divine sovereign is the divine parent. We approach his 
presence with joy and thanksgiving. He is not an in- 
visible deity carefully concealed from the eyes of his 
children. He lifts upon them the light of his counte- 
nance; and they only really live when they look into his 
face with an entire confidence and trust, and feel all their 
inner being irradiated with his glory. It is not with 
fearful and halting steps that they enter into his courts, 
but with a blithe, eager, and expectant spirit, because they 
know that they will be welcome. It is not a royal palace, 
guarded by vigilant sentinels, overawing all who approach 
with its splendor and its state, but it is the home of the 
spirit, — every room in the spacious mansion filled with 
good cheer, kindly hospitality, and paternal love. Ht is 
not the worship of the prostrate body, the bowed head, 
the bended knee, but the uplifted face shining with the 
light of a sincere love, and the eye beaming with the light 
of filial recognition. The divine sovereign is the divine 
father. He is calling continually to each one of us, high 
or humble as may be, ‘‘ My son! my daughter! come 
to me, — dismiss thy fears; receive my blessing; share in 
my infinite good ; live forever in my own eternal life !” 

In the divine kingdom, too, the same unity prevails. 
In a kingdom there must be authority. Law must pre- 
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vail. But while the will of him who rules the kingdom 
is supreme, his love is boundless. Authority consents 
with freedom. The will of man accords with the divine 
will, and thus he enters into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. Man is not the subject of a power 
from whose decisions there can be no appeal. But he is 
the self-governing citizen of a divine commonwealth. 
‘¢ As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given 
to the son to have life in himself.” It is becatise the 
truly enlightened conscience is the revealer of the in-dwell- 
ing God, that the authority is an original and dynamic 
power, dwelling within the human soul that is conscious 
of its God. Such a power is always joyously exercised. 
Obedience then becomes, not compulsory, but wholly 
voluntary, —the human will responding .with alacrity to 
the divine will. Thus it is that when a man is really 
conscious of being moved by the spirit of obedience to a 
divine command, he becomes as though he were inspired 
by a divine possession. He is filled with enthusiasm. 
He moves on to brave and heroic deeds. He forgets him- 
self in his absorption in divine work. He is a fellow 
laborer with God. Even the common duty takes on 
dignity and power because it is helping even God him- 
self to realize the divine ideal. Then, there is no enter- 
prise too difficult, no danger too appalling, no death too 
painful for the child of God to endure. He counts it all 
joy that he is deemed worthy to suffer for the sake of 
duty, truth, his fellow men, and God. Thus martyrs have 
sung their hymns of rejoicing amidst the flames, saints 
and heroes have wrought their work for God and man, 
entering into fierce combats with pain and death, and 
winning the victory of virtue, — their weakness made 
strong, their weariness refreshed, the outward man perish- 
ing, the inward man perpetually renewed. The gladness 
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of the psalmist in the coming of the Lord to judge the 
earth in righteousness, the rapture of the prophet in the. 
springing forth of peace and praise in the divine presence, 
the enthusiastic hope of Jesus and the apostles in the 
adyent of the divine kingdom and the revealing of the 
sons of God, —all these are in the divine authority, and 
are also in the freed and growing and enlarging soul of 
obedient and trustful humanity. Truly new heavens and 
a new earth are here, wherein dwell righteousness and 
peace forever. 

A step further in our thought brings us to the truth of 
the unity of the divine law and the divine love. Happy 
for the children of men that they are under the direction 
of him with whom is no variableness neither shadow cast 
by turning! Happy, indeed, that they are under the direc- 
tion of a changeless law, which, both in its changelessness 
and its infinite elasticity, is working out for all an eternal 
good! Complex as human life is, and intricate as its 
lines appear to be, so that it sometimes seems like a 
labyrinth to which there is no clue, there yet must be, to 
the eye of him who can clearly see, a well-defined pur- 
pose running through the whole. The misfortune and 
the ill now manifest in the great calamities which send 
a thrill both of horror and sympathy through all human 
life ; now in the petty annoyances and pestilent parasites, 
the end of whose creation seems shrouded in impenetrable _ 
mystery ; again in the occult and insidious diseases that 
waste the human frame, baffling the skill of the physician, 
despoiling life of its enjoyment, hindering its usefulness 
and bringing it to an untimely end; still again in the ex- 
tinction of beautiful, promising, and useful lives in their 
very prime, and the continuance of those which in human 
judgment seem actually to cumber the ground; yet once 
more in the sad personal blight, disappointment, and 
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heart-breaking bereavement that fairly desolate the soul, 
or in the terrible upheaval of social forces, in destruc- 
tive war, in cruel slavery, in famine, pestilence, and 
plague, — all these aspects of life, which we call evil, are 
deeply provocative of questioning and doubt. 


“ Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life. 


“T falter where I firmly trod ; 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar:stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


“T stretch lame hands of faith and hope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Oh! how faintly do we trust the ‘‘ larger hope” in the 
face of human sin and human sorrow, and Nature’s piti- 
less scourging of human life! Bewildered by the working 
of these great forces which seem to be utterly regardless 
of human suffering and the unspeakable woe of human 
hearts, we anxiously ask ourselves if this be the divine 
love of which we long to be partakers. Or is there in 
the universe a malevolent, as well as a benevolent spirit, 
and does Satan contend with God for the possession and 
government of the world? Surely we cannot believe in 
a dual God, an evil as well as a good spirit, a power that 
makes sport of human misery, an infernal force that sets 
at defiance the supernal deity. The universe is not large 
enough for two such beings. Inexplicable confusion, 
irremediable disorder would be the sure result. Our con- 
fidence in the universal order would be brought to an end. 
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It were better for us not to be at all. Is it in the limita- 
tion of our own powers, so that we can see but the 
outskirts of the divine ways, and hear but the whisper 
of the divine voice? Is it, that, like the weavers of the 
famous tapestry of France, we can only see the wrong 
side of the design upon which we are working, and do not 
know what figures of beauty, harmony, and grace our own 
feeble fingers are putting into the providential result? 

We return to the truth of the unity of law and love. 
As the law governs the most vast and the most minute, 
the light and the darkness, the sunshine and the storm, 
so the love must touch, with its finger both of strength 
and tenderness, all the phases and forms of human ex- 
perience. The same element is in the tornado and the 
zephyr. The fire is both useful and destructive, purifying 
even when it consumes. The lightning runs upon our 
most familiar errands, even though it may strike us dead. 
The water may drown us and rise in fury Beneath the 
lashing of the tempest, but it floats our ships, carries in 
one form or another our industries to success, rises on 
invisible wings to temper the atmosphere, and falls again 
in genial showers upon our thirsty fields. Even disease 
has its uses and pain its ministry. The smallest thing, as 
well as the largest, hints the presence of universal, power. 
The mote in the sunbeam feels the touch of the same 
great force that holds the stars in‘ their places. The 
flower and the grass cannot grow at all except under the 
influence of a power which comes on unseen paths, 
through the wide spaces of the universe, to draw the little 
plant upward to the light and give it life. The sparrow, 
scarcely worth a farthing, cannot fall to the ground, or 
lift itself on joyful wing, without your Father. ‘It is all 
law,” says Science, looking into the secrets of the uni- 
verse. ‘‘It is all love,” says Jesus, looking into the 
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deep things of God. There is a living spirit of good- 
ness, — ‘‘an unspeakable’ beneficence,” — at the heart of 
things, and law and love are one. 

We are led still further on, to the declaration that God 
is at one with Naturo and Humanity. For if in all the 
attributes of his power and the qualities of his char- 
acter he is one, then in all the manifestations and results 
of these, in the substance of things, in the works of His 
hands, and most of all in the living souls which beco:ie 
quickening spirits by the breathing of his love, he must 
also be one. ‘That which is in Nature the informing and 
inspiring presence — 

“ A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things ; 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky” — 


is also ‘in the mind of man.” What a trinity is this, — 
God, Nature, Humanity! What unity in trinity! . The 
poets have sung the truth, the philosophers have found it 
the solution of their problems, the sages have seen-it in 
their spiritual vision, the prophets have declared it in 
their burning words, the saints of God have rejoiced in it 
as the source and fountain of their trusting life, and 
Jesus, in his nearness to God and union with him, has 
made it the central truth of the religion that is to save 
mankind from every ill. It is God, with and within us, 
above, around, beneath, besetting all life behind and 
before, that is the inspiration, the power, the blessing of 
all pure, joyous, noble, heroic, divine living. Is it a 
divine incarnation, or a human apotheosis? Is it the de- 
scent of God? Is it not the ascent of man? For the 
child of God, rising to that high summit of spiritual 
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being where he can look over the wide expanse, sees 
God everywhere present, the light and life of all things. 
What, then, is the work of science, but to reveal the 
presence of God in all the universe of being? What has 
history to teach but the presence of the same infinite 
Being in all the growing and enlarging life of man? 
‘With the living God to lead them on,” says James Mar- 
tineau, ‘‘ the centuries must brighten as they roll, or if 
a darkness broods over them, must burst into richer sun- 
shine . “for the pcssing storm. Life is to be spent not in 
sighs of regret, but in the joy of hope and the power of 
faith.” ee 

Finally, as the climax and culmination of our thought, 
we have to consider the unity of the infinite ideal, which 
is in the mind of God, and the vision of that ideal which, 
in the mind of man, beckons and impels him to the 
noblest and best life of which he is capable. It is not 
too much to say that the divine ideal is that of absolute 
perfection, and that the divine wisdom, power, and love 
are constantly exercised in Nature and in human life, with 
the purpose of making that ideal real. It is a God of 
perfect holiness that is to be revealed to human aspiration, 
knowledge, trust, and love. How can he be revealed 
and known, except to a perfect humanity; and how can 
humanity become perfect, except by keeping itself for- 
ever true to the divine ideal? ‘‘ Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father is perfect!” says Jesus. It is this ideal that 
saves the world. It is the power that is in it, that in- 
spires the best endeavor and the noblest life, which you 
and I are trying to make real. Lose it, and everything is 
lost. Lower it, and life becomes mean, sordid, and base. 
Cherish it, hold it fast, obey it, and there is a spirit in 
the life that sets manhood on to the perfection of its 
virtue and womanhood to the fulness of its beauty. Well 
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does Dr. Abbot say: ‘‘ That divine passion for the finite 
ideal which makes the hero, the reformer, the prophet, 
the saint, is a spark of that eternal and ethereal fire, 
which burns at the very heart of being and keeps God 
himself true to his own infinite ideal.” May I not add, 
that man, moved by the power of such passionate de- 
votion to the ideal perfection, will himself create new 
heavens and a new earth, — fit dwelling-place for the 
perfect humanity that knows, loves, trusts, and obeys a 
perfect God! 


“T report, as a man may, of God’s work, — all’s love yet all’s law. 
Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each faculty tasked 
To perceive him has gained an abyss, where a dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? Confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought? How purblind, how blank to the Infinite 

Care ! 
Do I task any faculty highest to image success ? 
I but open my eyes, and Perfection — no more and no less — 
In the kind I imagined, full fronts me, and God is seen God, 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, and the clod! 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew, 
With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it, too, 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to his feet!” 
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in the Bible; but his final authority is the Church. 2. The 
Evangelical Protestant — believes in the Church and in Reason; 
but his “Supreme Court” is the Bible. 3. The Liberal Chris- 
tian — believes in the Bible and in the Church; but his final 
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“The object of the American Unitarian Association 
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ests of pure Christianity ; and all Unitarian Christians 
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purpose.’? — Articir I. of the By-Laws of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


THE RADICAL DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND ORTHODOXY. 


In the present undertaking of a series of evening dis- 
courses, my associate and myself have two purposes. 
The first is to impress upon the members of our own 
church and congregation more definitely the things com- 
monly believed among us in their vital meaning; and the 
second purpose is to meet inquirers, of whom there is an 
increasing number, including doubters and critics, and 
give them an opportunity to hear the principles which 
Unitarians maintain and the truths they trust, as well as 
to make known to them the communications of divine 
things which the Unitarian looks to for the inspiration of 
his life. In one sense, indeed, all the preaching fromr this 
pulpit is doctrinal, for preaching is only teaching, and 
teaching is only “‘ doctrine” written large. The instruction 
and exhortations of this place all spring from certain 
convictions concerning God and man, and duty and des- 
tiny, deeply cherished by the speakers, who could not 
stand here an instant without the conviction of mighty, 
upholding truths, living words of God, from which they 
try to give messages and of which they try to be witnesses. 
But occasions come when we should present these truths 
in definite contrasts, and describe them in and through 
their opposites. All knowledge is simply classification, 
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and classes are known only in differences. We think the 
hour and times ripe for declaring anew and strongly the 
radical distinctions in the point of view and in the methods 
of spiritual apprehension between what is known as Or- 
thodoxy and Liberal Christianity. We would note these 
differences with earnest charity, and with a constant sense 
of the fact that Christlike lives spring up everywhere, 
under every creed, from a deep subsoil of the unwritten 
grace of God. This fact, however, when rightly analyzed, 
we think, does not at all lessen the importance of having a 
right belief. True intellectual conceptions are of immense 
importance, and historically affect whole civilizations. In- 
dividuals may be better or worse than their apparent 
creeds; but their creeds, so far as they really express 
convictions, almost always color life and character, and 
immediately affect all action. And here let us spend a 
moment upon that cant speech which is sometimes still 
heard in the mouths of our own Unitarian people, that ‘‘ it 
makes no difference what a man believes, so that he does 
right.” There is a sophism and a danger in such words. 
The phrase came into vogue probably from the vast 
amount of unconscious ‘“ make-believe ” that there is in 
the religious world. For when creeds are made standards 
of religious union one man may take his creed at second- 
hand, may call it his without really understanding or 
appropriating it, while another man may be without any ~ 
such formal profession; yet both of these men may be 
“doing right,” — leading what are called good lives. And 
judging superficially, an observer might say it makes no 
difference what they believe, nor what their creeds are or 
are not. But it would be easy to show that each of these 
men has, at least with reference to conduct, some under- 
convictions and roots of confidence, some real beliefs, 
which vastly concern his own life and other people’s. We 
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do not say it makes no difference what a farmer believes 
about soils, or what a sailor believes about navigation, for 
we know what he really believes he does and acts upon; 
the crop or the voyage-is profoundly affected by that 
belief. 

The Hindu people, the most religious portion of them, 
believe that this material world is an illusion, a mere 
dream ; and acting upon this real belief, take no sort nor 
manner of interest in the beauty and order of Nature, and 
cultivate no physical sciences. What we call science is 
impossible with that prior conviction of all visible things 
being mere dream stuff. This erroneous philosophy of 
India has made an immense difference in the civilization of 
half of Asia. Torquemada, in Spain, believed in common 
with his age that God hated and punished a heretic ever- 
lastingly ; and his belief, being real, profoundly affected 
his action. “He thought he did right” by torturing and 
burning thousands of his fellow-beings. That he did not 
really do right let history declare, which holds his name 
almost in execration. Let it then be remembered that 
Unitarians, men and women who are such from conyic- 
tion, attach vital importance to right thinking and to 
true doctrine, although as a denomination they have_ no 
formal creed. And if you ask why Unitarians have dis- 
credited formal creeds, the answer is, Because of the 
abuse made of them); because a creed that is made au- 
thoritative seems to us to arrest human thought, and to 
shut out the living and progressive revelations of Truth. 
But right belief, and growing into more and more perfect 
statement of it, we deem to be a duty of the highest 
order. - It is therefore we, and not Orthodox Christians, 
who are pressing the question of belief, —we, and not 
they, who push intellectual activity; and we think it is 
of God’s inspiration that our church exists to vindicate 
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the deeper truth and larger methods of his grace, in order 
that they, as well as we, may live diviner lives. 

Let us now note as sharply as we can that radical differ- 
ence between Liberal Christianity and Orthodoxy which is 
brought out by the question of Authority. This is the 
question the answer to which constitutes the fundamental 
divisions of Christianity. What is your authority? is a 
common query even in every-day affairs where men’s 
judgments and conduct are at issue. For example, how 
am I to spell a certain word? My friend and I differ. I 
say, Let us consult the dictionary ; and I lay hold on my 
Webster. But, says he, I consider Worcester the authority 
in spelling. A third person might say, Consult the Century 
Dictionary; that, without doubt, is the highest authority 
we now have about words, either in spelling or definition. 
Now, unless we can agree upon one authority as final or 
better than others, we must agree to disagree. Take 
another example. Ifa man has a controversy at law, say 
about a boundary and some supposed trespass, the parties 
first appear in a justice court. ‘Then, perhaps, the case is 
appealed to a higher court, and again to the supreme court 
of the State, and again, when the subject-matter is mo- 
mentous, the case may reach the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That is the final authority in all law 
questions, beyond which there is no appeal. All litigants 
agree to it, and its answer settles permanently the princi- 
ples of national law and interpretation of statutes. So in 
religion the special questions asked about special doc- 
trines are all secondary to the great main question — about 
authority. What is your court of final appeal? Where do 
you go for your final word and guidance, among conflicts 
and differing testimonies and experiences? Let us care- 
fully note the answers given, and I think we shall see how 
fundamental are the differences— how distinctly they 
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throw the thinkers into great divisions or classes. There 
are three cited authorities or sources of light which men 
ean consider when the question arises, religion-wise, as to 
what they shall think and do. One is the average con- 
sciousness, the ordinary intelligence, the personal sense of 
truth or error, of right or wrong, or the average moral 
sense. Another source of light is called Revelation, 
especially as it is contained in elect experiences and 
records. Another source of authority is some body of 
men who by superior wisdom or traditions are deemed 
qualified as interpreters, —a corporation, so to speak, 
who hold in trust all the possible solutions and answers. 
Shortly, we may describe them as Reason, the Bible, the 
Church; and let us bring up to these the three actual 
divisions of Christendom, — the Roman Catholic, the 
Evangelical Protestant, and the Liberal Christian. 

You will please note that all of them believe in and use 
all these means, but differ in the rank assigned to each. 
The Roman Catholic believes in all three of these sources 
of knowledge. He uses Reason,— he appeals to it in him- 
self andin other men. He also believes in the Bible, and 
appeals to that for a large part of what he thinks and does 
and believes. But above all he believes in the Church as 
a divine oracle, a miraculously constituted authority. The 
consistent Roman Catholic stands firmly and unfalteringly 
upon the Church and) its representative decisions for final 
truth. The Church for the Catholic interprets the Bible, 
and continues the direct revelation of the truth. The 
Church is above Reason, either of the individual or of 
collective humanity. The Roman Church through its insti- 
tutions declares what its members shall do and say, and 
even what they shall think on matters of faith or know- 
ledge. The Greek Church belongs to this same class, 
though separate ecclesiastically, because in the same way 
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the authority about any doctrine is with the Church. And 
we may say the Episcopal communion also, — that portion 
which really believes in the apostolic succession and its 
authority, may be classed with the Roman Catholic; as a 
matter of fact the strictest Episcopalians are, by the logic 
of their High Church doctrines, often carried over to the 
Roman Catholic fold. 

Let us now turn to Evangelical Protestantism. Here 
again we may say all three of the authorities we have 
named are believed in, for the Protestant reasons and 
takes the reasoning of others. He believes also in the 
higher collective wisdom of the Church as an organized 
institution, and in the traditions it adopts, or the symbols 
or creeds it ordains; but his final authority, his supreme 
court of appeal, is the Bible and the word of God there 
contained, which is to him infallible for all spiritual and 
moral truth. Protestants are, indeed, divided into many 
sects, according to the interpretation which is put upon 
Scripture, or the emphasis of some doctrines, or form or 
method of Church government ; but they unite in declaring 
the Bible to be finally authoritative. For example, the 
Calvinist claims that the Bible teaches election and pre- 
destination; the Arminian claims that the Bible teaches 
free grace offered to all; and the Seventh-Day Adventist 
finds the perpetual ordinance of the Saturday-Sabbath 
there ; but what really unites them all in one body, as con- 
trasted with Roman Catholics, is that they declare the 
Bible to be really and finally their authority. What they 
differ about is only the interpretation ; but they intend to 
believe and obey whatever the Bible says. Suppose the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment is in court. The 
Evangelical Protestant accepts it simply and only because 
he thinks he finds it in the Bible. Many Evangelical 
believers admit that Reason and Conscience protest 
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against it, but the protest is sternly put down, and is called 
a temptation of the Devil. Doctrines like the trinity, or 
vicarious atonement, or the miraculous conception, or 
second advent, are generally believed, when believed by 
Protestants, on the authority of the Bible over the Reason 
and Conscience which may seem to testify against them. 

So much for the classification of Catholic and Evangeli- 
cal Protestants. You are now prepared, I trust, by the 
lines already indicated, to anticipate the Liberal Christian 
position. Like the others, the Liberal Christian accepts 
all three authorities ; but he takes up the remaining pos- 
sible position, as to which is, if not final and supremely 
authoritative, at least the highest authority, and progres- 
sively final in the history of our race. 

The Unitarian receives the Bible and the Church,— the 
former as a historical monument of immense value, the 
greatest religious literature on earth. He values each as 
a depositary of truth and holiness, but he holds neither 
of them to be infallible nor authoritative in any sense of 
finality. The supreme court of the Liberal Christian is 
Reason; not, I beg you to consider, not any man’s’ and 
every man’s reasoning; not anything that may chance to 
come into a man’s head, nor even what is called the 
understanding or logical faculty in man; not the reason 
of Asia or Europe, but Reason in universal humanity. 
We use the word Reason in a high and generic sense,— for 
the cumulative consciousness, thought, conscience, and the 
continuity of spiritual apprehension in man, in men, in 
human nature. And in order to convey more fully what 
we mean, we prefer to say that our supreme court, our 
final authority, is the voice of God speaking in and through 
the Reason as its perpetual tabernacle. We regard as the 
ground of all truth the perpetual covenant of light and life 
from God to man. By Reason we mean no less than that. 
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It is the totality of human capacity to discover and receive 
divine truth, and to receive its testimony down to the 
present hour. If you ask whose Reason, and how the 
decisions are made up and become authoritative, I answer 
that the selection is all the while going on, and the answers 
are being registered in the truths that survive and nourish 
the race. 

You will see then how the Unitarian will measure and 
interpret any alleged doctrine, as, for example, of ever- 
lasting punishment. The authority of the Church, though 
it be so august as the Roman Catholic with century-laden 
traditions, is not final. Nor the authority of the Bible, 
even did that unquestionably testify. to everlasting punish- 
ment, which we do not think it does; but were the 
doctrine of eternal doom written on every page, the 
Unitarian would still carry it to the court of higher appeal, 
— to the Reason and Conscience of humanity, to the voice 
of God speaking there, for a better interpretation of the 
facts of sin and penalty, of human freedom and divine 
holiness and love. To the Second Adventist, with his 
doctrine of a world catastrophe prophesied in Scripture, 
the Unitarian again answers with an appeal to higher 
authority. God, he says, has written his thought into 
rocks and stars, into science as well as into ancient phi- 
losophies and experiences ; and his majesty is in the pro- 
gressive growth of ages ; and the prophecies of his methods 
in years to come are seen in his method for ages past. 
Reason, the collective thought and measure in universal 
humanity, the accumulation of revised intelligence of the 
present age, is the court of appeal, the highest we know. 
Take the doctrine of the second advent there, and how 
speedily it is ‘‘ dismissed with costs.” It does not belong 
to the order of Nature and God’s methods, as revealed to 
the living world. The Unitarian’s higher authority thus 
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meets and disposes of numberless phases of false or half- 
true doctrine, and enables him fearlessly to carry to the 
Bible itself the critical inquiries which qualify and classify 
its books and writers and literary form and contents. 

I wish I might convey to my hearers my own profound 
sense of the majestic authority, as from the very presence 
of a revealing God, which seems to me the possession of a 
believer who clearly apprehends the principles I have just 
stated. For when we appeal to Reason, that total con- 
sciousness of the highest and best gifts of God, we are 
really believing in God as living, and are realizing that in 
him we live and move and have our being. There is a 
phrase that is much used to express this, ‘‘ the consensus 
of the competent.” It means that for every sphere of 
knowledge or endeavor there are best names and noblest 
experiences, to whom others learn to look up and trust. 
Such men are the world’s great masters, and they are 
gladly looked to and called authorities. Using the word 
in a free sense, authority is everywhere about us,— the au- 
thority of intelligence, of the artistic sense, of the pbysi- 
cian in disease, the engineer in a construction, the pilot in a 
harbor, the statesman in a national crisis, the great soldier 
in time of war. There is an authority of character. “The 
mere word or look of some men carries a greater weight 
than that of hundreds of inferior intelligence. But we 
never think of appealing to such authority as final or in- 
fallible, or class it above Reason, the result of some sixth 
sense. Rather do we exalt Reason when we clothe its 
servants with authority of this kind. We recognize that 
there are leaders and guides in intellectual and spiritual 
truth, but they bring us that truth from the infinite Source 
of truth, who speaks in the language of their Reason and 
of ours. The message and the witness of truth is thus 
progressive, ever growing and added to from the eternal 
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word of God. Just as the first star-gazer saw the same 
stars and planets in the night sky that we do, so the truths 
of man’s nature and destiny have forever overarched our 
race. As the first astronomers knew in part and prophe- 
sied in part, so some truths of the divine nature and 
human duty were known from the earliest day, and other 
truths are forecast even in their errors. As the early as- 
tronomers made observations under the limitations of their 
senses, and theorized provisionally, so the early wor- 
shippers held crude and imperfect conceptions and made 
grave mistakes. But the eternal Truth has lived on, and 
the word of God, pressing into human moulds, lives to day, 
the Light which lightens every man who comes into the 
world. ‘The formula which Unitarians would speak and 
place in contrast to all partial creeds and less noble 
authority is these words, a phrase of Rowland Williams, 
a leading divine of the Broad Church of England: ‘* We 
believe in God, whose Scripture is the world, and whose 
Son is mankind.” 
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THE 


OLD MOTIVES AND THE NEW MOTIVES 
IN RELIGION CONTRASTED. 


Waar are these old motives to religion? They scarcely 
need naming. ‘They have all one spring for their origin 
and one purpose in their operation. They originate in the 
assumption that man is in a lost state, fallen from a state 
of innocence so complete that the moment he knew any- 
thing he discovered that he had destroyed himself because 
he did not know anything. In other words, the effort to 
know ‘‘ what was good and what was evil” had left him 
with the perilous knowledge, but without the power to 
make any use of it for his own advantage,— the first in- 
stance of higher education at the expense of practical-life. 
What a very simple fiction is here, destined to overthrow 
the self-respect of the human race! This is the starting- 
point of every motive to religion of that older type. A 
totally depraved human nature speculates upon the possi- 
bility of its further ruin, and admits that it cannot save 
itself. It hears now the command, ‘‘ Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth;” and if its reasoning 
powers had not gone down in the general reduction of 
moral values, it would know that such a command would 
be equivalent to lifting all restrictions from contagion and 
pronouncing a blessing on the spread of disease. But here 
appears not the logical conclusion that self-destruction is 
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the whole duty of man, if he is capable of no good thing ; 
but instead there is revealed to this fallen creature by the 
baffled Creator that what he cannot do, and what God 
could not do the first time He tried, has now been made 
possible, and a system of nicely graduated forfeits has 
been adopted in Heaven for the regulation of earth,—a 
system which begins in human sacrifices to an inhuman 
deity, and ends in a sacrifice in which the sufferer is at 
once the victim, the priest, the Saviour, and God himself. 
Henceforward man’s debt is paid, and ‘‘ heaven is opened 
to all believers” who can believe the impossible. Was 
there ever in the history of religions a more complete 
wreck of reason and failure of common-sense? It justifies 
the characterization of it given by Macaulay: ‘* It is the 
perpetration of an impossible offence to be paid for in an 
inconceivable coin.” 

Now, it is not for a moment to be understood that this 
brief statement is the whole history of this doctrine of the 
recovery of man by religion. It is instead the resultant of 
the speculations of the Church since the days of Anselm, 
— the Church that professes to speak for historic Christi- 
anity. Of course, we perfectly know that no such scheme 
can be injected successfully into the Old Testament scrip- 
ture, where, after the telling of the stories of the creation 
which Hebrew thought had borrowed, it goes on to work 
out life’s problems in a practical conflict between the 
authority of the priest and the moral passion of the 
prophets. We know with equal clearness that no such 
scheme is hinted at by Jesus of Nazareth in any record of 
his thoughts remaining to us. That record gives us 
indubitable proof that his one purpose was to convince the 
spiritual nature of man that it had inalienable rights in the 
fatherhood of God. Therefore, he has no theory of the 
“Fall of Man,” and tells the sublimest truths of his religion, 
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—the fatherhood of God, the universality of religion, and 
the spirituality of worship,— to the humblest and least 
respectable of the common people who surround him ; and 
he gives as his justification that these things are not for 
“the wise and the prudent,”— the sophisticated and the 
canny, ‘‘but for babes,’”—simple people, who are near- 
est to the naturalness of life. Nor did the early Church 
lay the burden of this rescue of man on any metaphysical 
compact worked out in what Jonathan Edwards, with 
unconscious humor, called “The Social Trinity.” For 
nearly eight centuries the early Church entertained as its 
theory of atonement a dramatic plan of attack, in which, 
as in a stupendous duel between the Son of God and the 
Prince of this world, the apparent overthrow of the heav- 
enly champion is the real defeat of the earthly usurper and 
rebellious ruler of the earth. 

When later the profligate youth of Anselm turned to 
piety with ‘‘ the precipitate of the young blood,” the tides 
of his repentance flowed in on his thought of God; and 
the divine wrath to be appeased was in the exact ratio of 
the sense of sin to be forgiven. It was an illustration of 
that acute remark of Fontanelle, ‘‘ God made man in his 
own image, and man has ever since returned the compli- 
ment by making God in his.” 

There is nothing sacred about the fashions in theology 
which should make them objects of reverence. They do 
not bear upon their front the shining stones of the high- 
priest’s breastplate, in the glitter of which we are to 
discover the will of God. It has. been a part of the 
tyranny exercised upon the minds of the unlearned that 
they have been led to accept as of divine authority 
those shifting theories of atonement which have left man 
still struggling with his sin. God was to be satisfied, but 
at the expense of the growing discontent of his children. 
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One word is the synonym for the motives moving toward 
religion in all this; and that word is ‘ fear,” —fear of 
God, for his wrath is hanging over unrepentant man ; 
fear of sin, for it is the suggestion of an evil power which 
divides the sovereignty of the world with God, a Frank- 
enstein which defies all efforts of its author to control it; 
fear of life’s delights, as being a snare; fear to love one’s 
wife and children too much, lest we lose them by a jealous 
God’s determination that we shall love only him, “and en- 
joy him forever ;” fear of the sweet-souled Son of Man, for 
he is to be our judge; fear of death, for it ends probation 
and fixes our eternal state; fear of hell, for it is a place 
into which the saints can see, but none can go for rescue, 
even if being in heaven had not diverted every tender 
affection of their human lives. These were the manifold 
fears which moved men of old to love God. Even Carlyle 
quotes with approval the bitter proverb, ‘‘Thou wouldst 
do little for God if the Devil were dead.” 

Well, the Devil is dead. Ave there few that serve God? 
We answer, The age is profoundly religious. Profoundly 
religious, though it has repudiated a trembling timidity, 
and declares for the soul’s right to know God unhindered 
by any fear. It matters nothing to the aspect of the sun- 
rise and its day, and nothing to the quiet evening with its 
stars that Copernicus reversed the procession of the plan- 
etary system, and plucked the still earth from the centre 
and set it spinning on the levels of the lighted path which 
now it must obediently follow. Men still look eastward 
for the lamp which lights them to their labor, and westward 
for the flaming signal which bids them go to rest. The 
facts remain when all their definitions change. God him- 
self is ‘‘ constant to a constant change.” So religion grows. 
Its wider heaven invites it, and stoops to welcome its 
approach. Long ago it was written that ‘‘ perfect love 
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casteth out fear, for fear hath torment. He that feareth is 
not made perfect in love.” So it has come to pass, since 
love is the supreme grace of life, since love is the test of 
relationship between God and his children and between 
those children themselves, since love is God’s other name, 
which we use when the old name has lost its meaning. So 
it must be true that love, casting out fear, grows to fill the 
place which was occupied by fear, and turns to do the 
duties which fear, the cripple, could not do. 

The new motives for religion shine by contrast with the 
old motives, in that the religion of to-day repudiates fear. 
It is not afraid of human nature; for it is the very ground 
of religion, and grows that religion as native to its soil. 

It is not afraid of the consequences of sin; for since 
they cannot be escaped nor evaded in any world, religion 
declares for life dedicated to the will of God. Of sin it is 
afraid, as one might fear a wild creature not yet tamed. 

Religion now is not afraid of life, for it is not so much a 
probation nor a discipline as it is an opportunity and a 
delight. It is not afraid of life’s tenderest and purest 
relationships, for ‘‘ in their face do we behold the Eternal.” 
The humanities of God visit us in love’s daily sacraments, 
and we are purified as we commune with God, calling him 
by household names ; and when upon our common life fall 
its common sorrows, we do not fear the hand of God is on 
us. We rather believe that underneath us are ‘‘ the ever- 
lasting arms,” and we “ commit our souls in well-doing 
unto him as unto a faithful Creator.” 

Thus shred by shred our fears fall from us; and our 
souls are ‘not unclothed, but clothed upon,” for already 
‘* mortality is swallowed up of life.” Thus the new watch- 
word of religion is love. Its new expression is life. 

But the change appears not alone in this deepening 
confidence in God as in his world; but it declares for life 
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here and now, between men the bond of obligation and 
the guarantee of justice. The old view put religion first 
and morals second,— not in their order, which is the order 
of Nature, but in their importance, which is not the order 
of Nature. Religion is before morals, as God was before 
man ; but the apprehension of religion must be ever in the 
terms of human relationships, so that the new motives of 
religion are finer than the word spoken only lately in a 
Christian church, in which it was declared to be ‘‘ safer to 
accept baptism with a life astray than to lead a good life 
and forego that saving sacrament.” It was prescribed as 
a greater safety. Men who feel the new motives refuse to 
be safe, and pray to be doomed to the company of the 
good, wherever they may be. And to this end religion in 
its sanest moments ceases to be too introspective or spec- 
ulative or transcendental. All these it may be, according 
to the genius and temperament of its subject; but first of 
all, 1t declares its business to be the adjustment of human 
relations, ‘‘ the making the world a better place to live in.” 
It is first ethical and then spiritual. It finds more of God 
in the righting of wrong than in the mystic reveries of a 
secluded sanctity. For this reason in all the churches the 
life of the man ‘‘ who went about doing good” places the 
beautiful pictures of the Beatitudes so constantly before 
reverent eyes that already the pure in heart begin to see 
God, and to see him unconfused by any theory of his 
Being or conflict of his attributes. Religion is so busy 
bringing in the kingdom of man, making it, as the Son of 
man declared it should be, the very kingdom of heaven, 
that we have been much turned away from settling nice 
questions of the employments of God ‘: before all worlds,” 
the administration of God in this world, and the destiny of 
God’s children in any world. We have thus put the duty 
of religion into the present tense, and have made ‘the 
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stern daughter of the voice of God” more than the echo 
which it must be to the Pharisee and Scribe of any age. 
We no longer quote much. The verdict of those who 
heard the great Teacher was the verdict of the convicted 
mind. He speaks ‘‘ as one having authority.” Religion 
fails of its audience and of its mission when it becomes a 
mere echo of full words spoken long ago. It has come to 
pass that this focalizing of enthusiasm in the present and 
the near future has changed the whole outlook of religion, 
has given a new purpose to the Church, has intensified the 
sense of work to be done in the ministry of religion, 
has even simplified and clarified the very vocabulary of 
prayer. 

Of course, as a result of all this, it is said, “ Theology 
has become shallow,” ‘‘ The queen of the sciences has lost 
her throne.” This last is true; for the throne was de- 
serted by the court, and the court has been repudiated by 
the people, and the monarchical system of priestly and 
learned rule is passing away, and we of this age are wit- 
nessing a revolt of reason which will lead eventually to the 
commonwealth of free souls. 

But the other claim, that theology has become shallow, 
deserves a word of recognition. Was theology ever other 
than shallow since those earliest days when it left the 
adoration of the ultimate good, and determined in fanciful 
speculation what the ultimate good was like; when it dis- 
cussed with wrath and blows whether ‘‘one begotten of 
the unbegotten inherited the unbegottenness of his be- 
getter”? Was it less shallow when it left the Greek 
intuition of God as immanent, and pitched upon the 
Roman imperial conceit of God as regnant and magis- 
terial? Is it more shallow now that religion is slowly and 
painfully feeling its way back again to the larger thought 
of the Greek, as alone large enough to match the universe 
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new-discovered by those who have sailed that ‘‘sea of 
darkness ” which modern science has bravely crossed? Is 
theology in its Seminaries likely to become more profound, 
when it turns from the preparation of men for the ministry 
of religion, and appeals to courts of law, secular and 
ecclesiastical, to confirm it in its investments, that it may 
“live by bread alone” rather than by “every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God”? Has the profundity 
of theology satisfied itself when it has matched unspeak- 
able mysteries to unanswerable questions? Does it feel 
vindicated by setting standards of judgment for its mis- 
sionaries in those very particulars which the moment he 
lands among a more enlightened heathen the missionary 
must never remember or learn to forget? 

No. The answer to all this claim against the new mo- 
tives which move men to religion, that they lead to a shal- 
low theology is simply this: Speculative theology always 
was and must be shallow. The deep-sea soundings of the 
life of God show nothing brought up from that abysm. 
We move about the errands of our little lives upon the 
surface of this profound of being. We have forgotten the 
day we set sail. We do not know on what shore we shall 
land at last. We are carried willingly forward by that 
breath of God that ‘“‘ breatheth where it will.” We rejoice 
to feel the tides of the Eternal Spirit lift and sway us; 
but when we would sound this awful depth, our plummet 
swings in the shifting currents of the surface near the hand 
which holds it, and the silent deeps of God give back no 
word. The new motives for religion match themselves 
to the oldest in this: ‘* Thy way is in the sea, thy paths 
in the great waters, thy footsteps are not known.” 
“Thy righteousness is like the great mountains. Thy 
judgments are a great deep.” Justice and judgment are 
the foundation of thy throne.” Compared with these 
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deliverances of the most ancient and the newest faith, the 
superficial guesses about God that are elevated to the 
authority of knowledge strike the reverent soul as profane, 
—a hindrance at once to the purity of religion and the 
strength of reason. 

It has been well said: “ The dissolution of a mythology 
is no less natural a process than its growth, and is in- 
deed secured the moment we have discovered how it has 
grown. To see its construction is to feel its dissolution ”’ 
(Martineau). 

That which may be said of any mythology applies to all 
theology on its speculative side, and its hindrance to real 
religion is in the exact proportion in which it declares its 
definitions final and all contradiction of them a breach of 
orthodoxy. We have not long gone by that date which 
celebrates the nailing of Luther’s theses to the door of 
the church in Wittenberg. ‘The experience of four hun- 
dred years has confirmed the great truth which he thus 
enunciated : — ae 

‘¢T will be free, and not give myself prisoner to any 
authority, be it that of the Emperor or the universities 
or the Pope, in order that I may confidently declare every- 
thing which I recognize as truth, be it maintained by a 
Catholic or by a heretic, whether a Church Council has 
accepted it or rejected it.” 

Thus Luther, harried by theological experts and eccle- 
siastical inquisition, spoke; but Channing spoke for the 
same large interpretation of human liberty in the interest 
of a deeper religious life when he said: ‘‘ The right to 
which we are bound is not insulated, but connected, and 
one with the infinite rectitude and with all the virtue of all 
being. In following it, we promote the health of the uni- 
verse” (Note-book). 

Or again, it may be said in the language of a great 
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teacher of the present time, ‘‘The paramount aim of 
religion is to seek with all our might the highest wel- 
fare of the world we live in, and the realization of 
its ideal greatness and nobleness and_ blessedness” 
(Professor Edward Caird). This is but an elaboration of 
the golden rule announced by Emanuel Kant: ‘* Act as 
though the principle by which you act were by your will 
to become a universal law of Nature.” 

How easy it seems for religion, hearing these utterances 
of inspired spiritual life, to lay aside-all crutches which 
are offered to its robust activity! It is not lame nor 
maimed nor feeble. It stands erect, and exhorts its 
fellows to freedom with the words : — : 


“Lean not on one mind constantly, 
Lest where one stood before two fall. 
Something God hath to say to thee, 
Worth hearing, from the lips of all. 


“ All things are thine estate, yet must 
Thou first display the title-deeds, 
And sue the world. Be strong, and trust 
High instincts more than all the creeds.” 


What does this brief contrast of the ‘old motives to 
religion” with the motives called ‘‘ new” leave us for our 
strengthening as religious men and women? 

The old motives were based in definitions concerning 
God and man, as at variance. The new motives show 
God and man sharing the same life and embraced in the 
same unity of being. 

The old motives sought a means to reconcile God to 
man. ‘The new motives beseech man “ to be reconciled to 
God.” 

The old motives bade man fear God, and love him in 
the midst of fear. The new motives show God as man’s 
best friend by no persuasion, but by consciousness of love 
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that casteth out fear. ‘‘ He puts his hand into the hand 
of the Infinite Ally.” 

The old motives measured religion by intellectual accu- 
racy as judged by standards in the keeping of a class. The 
new motives measure religion by human sympathy judged 
by the nature and necessities of man. 

The old motives had for their inspiration the mediation 
of a unique personage, who came between God and man. 
The new motives hail this revealer of God who comes 
between God and man only as the lenses of the telescope 
come between the eye and the stars. 

The old motives bade us love God for what Christ had 
done, and left us worshipping Christ for what God had 
done, thus reversing by the logic of the heart the dictates 
of the schools. The new motives lead to a worship of God 
which has for its opening sentence, ‘t Kach man shall find 
God for himself,’— Jesus of Nazareth and all his brothers 
in the spirit alike in this divine task. 

The old motives summoned us to obedience by commands 
of an external law. The new motives win us to obedience 
by loyalty to laws which are written in our nature, and 
read in the highest and dearest relations of life. The old 
motives were regulative and provisional. The penalties 
came early in theit messages. The new motives are 
constitutive and constructive, and their penalties are not 
present to any mind which loves the truth and serves it. 

The old motives were an invitation to happiness in a 
remote and vague heaven. ‘The new motives declare 
‘*God to be the happiest being in the universe,” and ali 
souls to be glad here and always with his joy. 

Thus the man whose religion has become a passionate 
devotion to the willof God, has put away from him, as 
irreligious in themselves and tending to irreligion, all mo- 
tives that are grounded in self-interest and in distrust of 
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the order of God’s world, all motives that are simply 
regulative and a compromise with the weakness of the 
baser nature, all motives that shut the soul away from 
immediate communion with the fatherhood of God, all mo- 
tives which separate and estrange the brothers of the race, 
all motives which separate life into secular and sacred, 
present and future, earthly and heavenly. The man who 
thus dedicates himself to the religion of to-day finds in its 
newer, clearer, stronger motives abundant compensation 
for what may seem a loss to those less devoted to reality. 

If it be said to such a one, This is not Christianity as 
we see it to-day, he replies: It may not be modern Chris- 
tianity, but it is the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. But it 
does not need even that great name to certify it to the 
experience of the soul. The human soul has a right to its 
own discoveries. It knows what it has made its own. If 
it be said that such a test is too much to ask, and must 
make religion difficult to adjust to practical life, let it be 
remembered, if this be so, the test of religion is not the 
practical life of our brute existence, but the practical out- 
come of our spiritual faculties. Then we answer in that 
fine sentence of a devoted champion of the newer faith, 
“In certain noble natures deep thinking and high feeling 
have become a necessity, and the only deliverance for 
them is in deeper thinking and in higher feeling.” 
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Our Farru. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TypicaL Cuurcu CovENANT. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND UNITARIANISM. 


Wuar is the central and distinguishing thing in Chris- 
tianity, or that which makes it differ from other religions? 
I find its essence in the emphasis it places on man’s 
spiritual kinship to God, and in its simple reliance on the 
power of divine truth and love to produce in man a char- 
acter worthy of that kinship. It is the religion of nature 
and reason better understood, loftily taught and _ illus- 
trated in a personality, vitalized by the original creative 
force which we call the Holy Spirit, and continuously 
transmitted from soul to soul and from age to age. 
Christianity comes to me as a deepening and expansion 
of the light that lighteth every man. If it did not hold 
much in common with all other religions, if it were a 
contradiction or blinding of reason, it could have no 
place in our human world. Taken out of doors, on the 
mount or by the lake, it is commended to us by its vivid 
naturalness ; it recalls us to the simplicity of the little 
child, yet opens to us the infinite heavens of wisdom, and 
puts all the forces and faculties of life in upward motion, 
simply by addressing us as children of the All-Perfect. 
_ We are partakers of the divine nature; we are children 
and heirs of God! Is there a higher conceivable interpre- 
tation to human life and destiny? Are there higher 
possible motives, or completer helps to realize that life 
and destiny? Here shines the light which shows a clear 
upward path for allhumanity. Here glows the love which 
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overcomes evil with good and allies humanity in spirit and 
purpose with divinity. Here is disclosed in our souls the 
only life which is worthy to be immortal; 7¢ 7s the life of 
sonship. Here is the reason of reason, the root of ethics, 
the secret of order and power, of beauty and joy. 

Because this gives the highest conceivable interpretation 
to human life and destiny, along with the highest motives 
and..completest helps to realize that life and destiny, I 
must regard pure Christianity — apart from its transient 
elements and perversions—as not only superior to all 
other forms of religion, but as inclusive of whatever 
good they contain, and as competent to take up into itself 
every measure of truth and excellence which is yet to be 
given to humanity. I can conceive of no religion higher 
than that which makes us heirs of all things, and which 
promotes our endless growth toward the perfection of 
God. 

When I first came among the people called Unitarians, 
I was naturally interested in finding out wherein they 
differed from other bodies of Christians. I soon saw that 
they regarded it as a task laid upon them to recover the 
religion of Jesus from its corruptions, to distinguish be- 
tween its transient forms and its enduring life, and to 
exalt the spirit above the letter. It interested me that 
James Freeman Clarke had formed a church for the “study 
and practise of Christianity ;” and in the constitution of 
the American Unitarian Association I read that its object 
was ‘‘to diffuse the knowledge and to promote the 
interests of pure Christianity,” though every one seemed 
left perfectly free to define Christianity for himself. Such 
facts showed the general direction of the movement, but 
it did not appear that anybody had thought the matter out 
to full and final conclusions. Some of them seemed 
brave; others seemed timid. I could see that the timid 
ones were afraid of going faster than they could be sure 
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of the road; so that I respected their conservative 
caution. ‘The movement itself seemed greater than the 
men; and the meaning of it greater than the words they 
used. 

Another thing gradually became clear: when they used 
the word Christianity, they did not generally mean a doc- 
trinal system, nor an organized church, — they meant the 
life of Jesus, the life of sonship to God, continued in the 
life of humanity; and some of them saw, as Saint Paul 
and Saint Augustine saw, that his kind of spiritual life was 
always in the world and was older than the name. With- 
out doing violence to language, and without straining the 
facts of history, they could properly speak of the inner 
spirit of Christianity as the absolute and universal re- 
ligion, appearing in its most exalted form under the 
inspired and inspiring leadership of the greatest of all the 
prophets and foremost of all the sons of God. Some of 
the most honest and earnest men among them were say- 
ing, ‘* We must get outside of Christianity in order to 
reach the truth which Jesus did not teach, and to practise 
the good he did not enjoin.’ But others said, “ Chris- 
tianity has no outside; the spirit of Jesus is the spirit 
of free progress; in that name we can go on toward 
perfection forever. Christianity is not bondage and limi- 
tation; it is free religion, taking up into itself whatso- 
ever things are true and venerable, pure and just, lovely 
and of good report, wherever found.” Words and names 
are not things to stickle for, yet they prove mightily 
convenient as signs and vehicles of the spirit. But 
the clearest thinking does not stop at words or names ; 
it penetrates to the realities which no language can 
adequately represent. 

With this large interpretation, there was no need to 
drop the Christian name; but there was need to charge 
it with higher and nobler meaning. There was no need to 
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withhold fellowship from good men who did drop the 
name ; they were Christian in our sense, if not in their own 
sense. There was no need even to repel an honest and 
true man who called himself an atheist; for in living by 
the highest law he, too, was proved a child of God, even 
though he could not speak his Father’s name. 

We can therefore unite with the Association in pro- 
moting the interests of ‘‘ pure Christianity ” without 
narrowness, without proscribing anybody, and without 
making it a matter of fine-spun definitions. The true 
business is to bring as many people as possible under the 
influence of wisdom and goodness. All Unitarians could 
respond heartily to a saying of Dean Stanley: ‘* Nothing 
greatly concerns us except that we become wiser and 
better; and that we should become wiser and better is 
just what Christianity intends.” 

A few months before his death, I had a happy con- 
versation with Phillips Brooks. We found ourselves 
entirely agreed on this point: That Christianity was a 
free, open, unstereotyped, world-wide movement, large 
enough to take in every advance of light and every good 
thing that is yet to come to the world; and we also 
agreed that if Christianity could not fairly bear this 
inclusive construction, we should both be obliged to go 
outside, in order to be true to ourselves, to our fellow- 
men, and to God. From portions of his sermons preached 
more than a dozen years ago, I know that Phillips Brooks 
recognized the true Christ in pure-minded pagans who 
never heard the gospel, even as Peter learned from a 
vision that ‘‘in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 

We belong to the Church of Christ as we belong to the 
republic of Washington and Lincoln, and are as little 
trammelled by the first form of Christian teaching as by 
the utterances and actions of these great patriots and 
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statesmen. Our liberty is not impaired or restricted, 
but preserved and extended, by the inspiring name of 
Jesus. In that name we resent and resist all forms of 
spiritual servility, and all impositions of authority which 
would bid us call any man master. In emancipating 
mankind from every yoke save the yoke of truth and 
goodness, he simply bids us share with himself that 
higher liberty of the sons of God which is the proper 
birthright of all souls. Under any lower interpretation, 
Christianity brings bondage rather than deliverance, and 
Jesus adds one more name to the long list of spiritual 
tyrants. 

Did humanity in Jesus rise to the conscious dignity of 
sonship, or did divinity descend in fatherly love to draw 
humanity upward? As well ask whether the flower rises 
to meet the sun, or the sun descends to meet the flower. 
Enough for us is the union of the human and the divine; 
enough for us is the doctrine of Immanuel, or ‘‘ God with 
us,” which Jesus has both taught and illustrated as. the 
natural order of life for all men. 

In accepting Jesus as the captain of salvation for all the 
world, or as the spiritual leader of all we can do or wish 
to do for the higher welfare of mankind, we simply avail 
ourselves of a great historic impulse, — an impulse to the 
natural religious sentiment as vast-and vague, and quite 
as real, as the alphabet or the printing-press has given 
to the growth of language and literature. We do not 
separate from the best faith of the Christian world, but 
we seek to put ourselves in the very middle of that stream 
of power which has flowed down the ages, and in sympathy 
with that great human heart which broke on Calvary for 
love of all souls. 

I am not here attempting a complete definition of 
Christianity or of Unitarianism; but it has seemed worth 
while to show that the central and vital truth of the 
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former is precisely the truth which is central and vital to 
the latter, — that if Christianity is an orderly outcome of 
Nature and a free movement of spiritual or divine forces 
in humanity, Unitarianism is simply a free movement of 
the same kind and in the same direction. Much that 
goes under the Christian name must be winnowed out and 
blown away; and the same thing is true of much that 
goes.under the Unitarian name. But the only way to get 
rid of folly, error, and evil is to let the life principle have 
free course in our hearts and in our churches. 

I do not claim for the Unitarians superior intelligence 
or superior virtue; I do not claim that we have a body of 
final and verified truth which is destined to displace all 
other ways of thinking; nor do I claim that the ultimate 
object of our-activity differs greatly from that of other 
churches and people. We unite with them in the prayer 
that God’s kingdom may come and that his will may be 
done. 

I do not stand here to say that others are all wrong, or 
that we are all right. The sober fact is that neither 
they nor we are very wise or very good. 

But I do claim one great advantage in our method of 
dealing with this whole matter of religion: ours is the 
method of freedom. We have conquered the right of self- 
correction and improvement, both in our beliefs and in our 
practices. In theory at least, every member of our 
churches is as free, in spirit and in conduct, to obey 
the inward monitor as if no such churches existed. 
There is nothing in our principles, nothing in our organi- 
zation — would to God there were nothing in our hearts! 
— to prevent our instant and joyful response to any good 
thing that may be or has been said or done in our own 
time or in foregoing ages. No pressure is upon us to 
believe or disbelieve, to do or to refrain from doing, 
except as every one may be fully persuaded in his own 
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mind. We have no cause for being distracted about a 
revision of our creed, for every soul of us_ silently 
modifies his ways of thinking as the light enters to show 
him the truth more clearly. 

In this freedom we have really found our unity; for we 
have moved, amid many differences, toward essential 
agreement. We need spend no force in resisting or 
disparaging reason or science, nature or man. We accept 
all the appointments of the world as divine provisions for 
education. We find it easy to believe in yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow, without worshipping the god Antiquity or 
the god Novelty. We have no fear that the true God 
will contradict himself, if he shall speak again and again ; 
and we are ready to identify the Word incarnate in 
humanity with the silent Logos of creation. We have 
the least possible partisan or ecclesiastical interest to 
defend; we covet to be what Dr. Bellows called us, ‘‘ the 
unsectarian sect.”” We are tempted by no powerful bribe 
of property or standing, and by no silly dread of 
inconsistency, to put the product of the new vintage into 
old wine-skins, nor to pretend that we steer our ship by 
calculations based on old almanacs. We can afford to 
learn from Rome or England or from our neighbors; we 
can afford to profit by criticism, and to mend our manners, 
our methods, or our principles, with no undue tenderness 
toward our own errors, follies, or faults. 

Ifthese are indeed spiritual advantages, they are all 
due to the free method, which permits a free move- 
ment of free souls in a free church. If we do not live up 
to it, that is not the fault of the method. But as it is 
good for us, we believe it would be good for many others, 
who for want of such a free method and generous fellow- 
ship are living in spiritual solitude and sadness. 

My view of the present religious situation and of our 
duty is this: In nearly every city and village, and scat- 
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tered through all the rural regions, are many tens of 
thousands of men and women who are not reached, and 
for various reasons cannot be reached in their deepest 
nature and need, by the religious influences which proceed 
from the Romish Church or from the so-called Evangelical 
preachers, but who can be reached and helped by a more 
free and rational religious appeal. Without saying one 
word in criticism, and with hearty recognition of what 
others are doing, I think we may agree that here is the 
place and the part assigned to the Unitarians in the wide 
field of religious work. 

Is it worth while for Unitarians to keep up a separate 
organization, and to plant more churches of their own 
kind in this country, or anywhere else? There are some 
who doubt it, — some who say that our mission is substan- 
tially accomplished, tbat the progress of free inquiry and 
the spirit of wider fellowship have brought the older and 
larger churches into such a degree of harmony with the 
higher and more rational interpretation of Christianity 
that we may now safely be mustered out of separate 
service. 

For my part, I would gladly take this view, if it were 
true. It is a life-trial and a settled grief to be outside 
the great warm fellowship of Christendom, and to be 
obliged to protest against the creeds which are taught 
in the name of the Lord. Multitudes are rejoicing over 
the softening of the old sectarian animosities and the 
approach of all the churches toward harmony and good 
feeling; but we are still very far from being of one fold 
and one shepherd. Quite as serious is the fact that the 
great body, the vast majority, of the hundred thousand 
pulpits in our country are obliged, either by conviction, 
by the pressure of opinion, or by church standards, to 
restrict their religious instruction, not within the limits of 
known truth, but within the limits of what was believed to 
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be true in former centuries. The Spirit which leads into 
all truth cannot find full utterance in the pulpit, nor full 
welcome in the pew, without a breach of ecclesiastical 
order and a rupture of fellowships. I believe, therefore, 
that the time has not come when we can safely cease to 
testify for the full liberty of the sons of God and the right 
and duty of independent thinking in matters of religion. 
Every live Unitarian church we can establish will become 
an object-lesson to the community, illustrating the possi- 
bility and holy beauty of uniting ‘freedom, fellowship, 
and character in religion.” 

There is another reason for the planting of Liberal 
churches, if indeed they shall be composed of faithful 
people. From two directions, in recent years, clouds 
have been gathering to darken the intelligence of multi- 
tudes. The very fact that every creed is under challenge 
has made many ministers and people quite willing to evade 
the questions which the Spirit of Truth is pressing upon 
the modern mind. In one direction there has been a 
rapid growth of unenlightened religious sentimentality, 
which makes a blind use of the Scriptures to prevent 
clear thinking; while another section of the church 
takes refuge in external observances, which multiply and 
multiply, till they are mistaken for religion itself. The 
rector in a New York church complains “ that there is an 
overwhelming bent toward ritualism, and that thinking is 
discredited.” It is easy to draw people to spectacular and 
mechanical performances; and a sad facility is afforded 
for admitting to the ministry men who have no special 
fitness for that work of religious instruction which 
Jesus and his apostles made the chief instrument of 
edification. 

To claim for the Unitarian ministry a monopoly of 
intelligence would be ridiculous arrogance; but certainly 
our body, small as it is, has ever acted as a counterpoise 
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to the tendencies of obscurantism, fanaticism, and unthink- 
ing religiosity. As a rule, our preachers are teachers ; 
they believe in divine wisdom; they make of every 
congregation a school of thoughtful people, as well as a 
company of worshippers; nor can we ever get far away 
from the idea that one must be thoughtful in order to wor- 
ship the Father “in spirit and in truth.” I think there is 
need of many more churches in which the people feel 
themselves called to meditate deeply and freely upon all 
things that pertain to the kingdom of God and the welfare 
of man. And I think the people who listened lovingly to 
the preacher of Galilee were put in such a state of mind 
that they wanted to know whatever could be learned about 
all things in heaven and earth. 

The scope of religious instruction among us being 
widened so as to include all the relations of sound 
knowledge to good living, and the free play of public 
spirit being encouraged by our caring more for mankind 
than for the sect, our churches have produced an extra- 
ordinary number of men and women who have taken a 
leading part in public affairs, in education, philanthropy, 
and literature. Prominent. Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians in Philadelphia —a city of five or six hundred 
churches — have more than once told me that the three 
Unitarian congregations of that city furnished a large part 
of the most competent and reliable supporters of every 
general movement for reform and improvement. The 
same thing is true here in Massachusetts, and it is said to 
be true in England. This must be set to the credit of the 
free method in religion. 

The Unitarian kind of spiritual culture tiene. tends 
to produce an increased activity of the human mind, and 
to direct that activity toward all worthy: subjects of 
thought. We are not alone in this; but probably it is 
more emphasized and urged among us than by any other 
section of the Christian Church. 
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Quite in a line with this habit of appealing to the 
reason of mankind is the use we make of printed matter, 
especially through the Post Office Mission, which carries 
on an extensive correspondence with individual inquirers 
scattered through all the States and Territories. This 
opens the door for travelling preachers; and these pre- 
pare the ground for permanent societies. 

But the progress of intelligence is opening many such 
doors, and the demand for preachers of a faith at once 
reasonable and reverent is far in advance of the supply. 
The newly gathered congregations have generally a small 
membership with small means, and they need encourage- 
ment. Some of them fail by adopting building plans 
that are too ambitious; some because they cannot find 
suitable ministers; some because the religious interest 
is shallow and short-lived. But some of them succeed, 
and become a permanent power and blessing. ‘This 
mixture of failure and success in church-planting runs 
all the way back to the days of the apostles; and then, 
as now, the strong helped the weak, and the faithful 
contributed the means to enable the preachers to give 
themselves to the work. It was a work of faith arid a 
labor of love, all around. 

We are obliged to ask whether this kind of labor-and 
outlay is not largely thrown away. Every church has to 
ask that question; every preacher has to ask it. For 
one, I always find the answer in the parable of the sower. 
A part of the seed fell on-stony places, a part by the 
wayside, a part among thorns; and all this was wasted, — 
it came to nothing. But some seed fell upon good ground 
and brought forth fruit. Not all of this was equally 
fruitful; some brought forth thirty fold, some sixty, 
some an hundred. 

It is so with our missionary work; much of it yields 
no adequate results. It is so with what we try to do in 
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our own churches and pulpits. And is it not the same in 
every department of activity, —in education, in charity, 
in business? To bring even a little to. pass, we must 
attempt much. Theodore Parker thought that if he 
really reached and helped five in a thousand of his 
hearers, it was worth while to preach. Jesus must often 
have felt that only a few of the multitude understood and 
accepted his message; and it is likely that this parable of 
the sower was born of a bitter-sweet experience. The 
bitter part was that so many of his gracious words fell 
on idle ears; the sweet part was that some seed fell on 
good ground and brought forth fruit. And so he kept 
sowing, as his faithful followers have done ever since, 
with the same discouragements, the same moderate suc- 
cess, the same sure harvest. : 

We do not shut up the schools, nor abandon social 
reforms, nor go out of business because the results are 
not all we wish. In these fields of effort we simply sow 
more bountifully, as if to make up for the losses. 

When we try to do good to mankind, the failures are 
often due to our own mistakes, to our lack of judgment 
or our lack of earnestness. Preacher-work and church- 
work belong to the highest form of skilled labor; but 
neither ministers nor parishes have wholly learned their 
business. And when we send new men to new fields, to 
win souls and build up societies, will it be strange if some 
false motions are made, and if some promising beginnings 
come to naught? Even where we succeed, will it be 
strange if the success is often quite moderate, and the 
increase even less than thirty-fold? All the more must 
we sow bountifully. : 

How often during our great war, when defeats were 
mingled with victories, and the victories also were gained 
at such frightful cost, our hearts were ready to sink! It 
seemed at times as if there could be no possible com- 
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pensation for the sacrific of so many precious lives, a 
sacrifice which in many cases seemed cruelly needless. 
The pain of it, the woe of it, is still like a shadow in 
many thousands of hearts and homes. But when we 
think what a long dark night would have set in upon this 
continent had the Slave-Power succeeded, who will not say 
that Liberty and Union are worth all they cost, worth 
every drop of blood so freely given, worth every pang in 
the hearts of mothers and wives? 

Let us say the same about the setbacks and dis- 
couragements which are incident to the promotion of 
pure Christianity. They are very real, and often they 
are very sad, and in many cases they appear to be the 
result of human blindness and folly. But they are like 
eddies in a strong stream, and the stream still runs on, 
and is a river of divine benefits to mankind. We are the 
sharers of such benefits; they have come down to us 
from former generations, through the lives and _ services 
of men who were unwise and faulty, like ourselves, but 
who, like ourselves, had something besides faults, and 
often builded even better than they knew. An 

We must work on long lines, and with a wise forecast. 
By the end of the thirtieth century there will have lived 
and died in the Unites States a population four times as 
large as the number now living on the globe. We are not 
working merely for the sixty-five millions who are living 
here in our own time; we are called to be benefactors and 
ministers of grace to all those billions of people that are 
yet to dwell between these great oceans, — to those throngs 
and crowds of men and women who will never know that 
we have lived, but who will have human hearts and spirit- 
ual needs like our own, and whose happiness and welfare, 
like ours, must depend on their living here in harmony 
with each other and with the holy laws. And what we 
do, or fail to do, must affect both their physical and 
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social welfare, along with those higher interests which are 
vast as eternity. 

But to work on long lines only means that we shall 
keep doing the best things that are now possible. ‘That 
great Teacher whose heart was large enough to take in all 
the ages and races of men, did not lose his opportunity 
to talk with one poor unknown woman, chance-met by 
a well; he did not think it a small matter to preach to 
fishermen by the lake, or to go about the country villages, 
brightening and cheering the lives of common people. 
We, too, can work within narrow limits and with small 
means, and yet work for that which is boundless and 
immortal. 

Eyen now, in America, there is a vast population ‘‘ out 
in search of religion.” Not half the people who are 
dwelling in this land have any settled religious faith or 
purpose. Not half are gathered into churches, and of 
those in the churches not half are walking in the light 
and resting in the love of God. It is not enough to 
collect the sheep and lambs in the fold; the Good 
Shepherd requires that they be properly fed. 

There are millions of uninstructed and uninspired souls 
living in moral twilight. There are millions who have 
hardly been told the glad tidings that they belong to that 
spiritual family, in earth and heaven, of which Eternal 
Goodness is the head. There are populous communities 
where no adequate provision is made for bringing the 
people together in the name of the Fatherhood and the 
Brotherhood. Just so long as any part of the human 
race is thus dwelling in darkness, the children of the light 
must see in missionary work their holy duty and their 
happy privilege. 

We, like our brethren of other names, are in danger of 
doing an inferior kind of religious work. The name 
Unitarianism, like the name Christianity, may be used 
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to coyer most unspiritual and misleading teaching. Dr. 
Dewey thought there might be something going on under 
the Unitarian name for which mankind ought to have 
no respect, and to which they should show no favor. [ 
think we must always be more concerned for the quality 
of our work than for the quantity. The mixture of 
tares with the wheat in the sowing means mischief in 
the growing and further mischief in the harvest. ‘‘ The 
seed the sower sows grows according to its kind. Let us 
sow good seed with care and liberality.” So exhorts John 
Ruskin; so exhorted and so acted the prophets and 
apostles whose harvests the ages have been reaping. 

Something can be done to enlighten and uplift mankind, 
and we can help do it. To a generous mind is not this 
enough? Let the opportunity appear, and the zeal comes 
of itself. All a genuine prophet needs is something to 
say; then he cannot keep silent. All a Christian needs 
is something to do; then he cannot remain idle. All 
a living church needs is to see an open door of useful- 
ness, and it moves gladly to the service. Opportunity 
of itself is what Saint Paul would call “ the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” That is, if we have caught the 
spirit and purpose of the gospel, we shall find ourselves in 
the company of him who ‘‘went about doing good, 
because God was with him!” That is, he went seeking 
opportunities, because his heart was full of divine love for 
mankind. 

At the National Conference of 1884, in Saratoga, I 
heard James Freeman Clarke close an address with these 
words: “I shall not live to see it; but some day there 
will certainly be seen a church of the living God and the 
living Christ, in which earth and heaven shall be one, 
time and eternity blended in sweet consent. If Unita- 
rians are faithful to the light God is sending them, they 
will have the blessed opportunity of bringing this king- 
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dom near; if not, it will be taken from them, and ew en 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

I believe that we, too, are looking and longing for the 
living church, one, Holy, Catholic, and Christian, free 
and clear of Romish rubbish and Protestant perversion ; 
free of hard bigotry and irrational dogma; free of con- 
servative stupidities and radical flippancies; gladly wel- 
coming the yoke of the higher law and the lowly service ; 
bringing forth out of her treasury things new and old; 
reconciling the truths of history with the truths of science ; 
coupling stability with progress; blending light with love, 
reason with reverence, worldly activity with heavenly 
principles; alive with the enthusiasm of Brotherhood 
because inspired with the faith of the Fatherhood; and 
leading the nations onward to the shining Age of Gold, 
when there shall be none to hurt or destroy, and the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea. 

May the Spirit of Truth enlighten our eyes, enlarge our 
hearts, and make us ready for every good word and 
work i 
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EXPERIENCING RELIGION. 


Wuat is the meaning of the phrase, “to experience 
religion”? In the Bible the words scarcely occur, — 
never together, and less than half a dozen times separately. 
“Experience” occurs in the Common Version only four 
times from Genesis to Revelation. “Religion” occurs five 
times. How much more we talk about religion in these 
days than they did when this great text-book, commonly 
supposed to be the only text-book, of religion was being 
mace ! 

The word “experience” is not difficult to understand. 
We need not go to the dictionaries or authorities. To 
“experience” is to feel; what we have felt we have expe- 
rienced. ‘To experience joy or sorrow is to feel joy or 
sorrow; and to experience religion is to feel religion. 

If there is any difficulty in the phrase, it is with the 
word “religion” ; for the meaning of experience is clear. 
To give an entirely satisfactory definition of religion has 
puzzled theologians and philosophers not a little. It has 
been defined as “the feeling entertained toward that infi- 
nite being, power, or cause . .. which is regarded and 
worshipped as the Creator and Ruler of the universe ;” 
again as “the earnest devotion of each individual soul to 
the highest and best that is revealed to that soul;” still 
again, “as the vital relation of a part of the whole, ... 
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religion demands that one shall forget himself in the whole 
he is a part of ;” and again, very briefly, as “the union of 
man with God, of the finite with the Infinite,’ — the sense, 
realizing sense, of such union, perhaps it means. Union 
of finite with Infinite is not a matter of chance or of choice ; 
it simply is, willy-nilly, religion or no religion; but the 
thought and feeling that a point, an atom, or a soul is 
part and parcel of a larger existence is a different matter. 
That “we are members one of another,” and that “living 
or dying, we are the Lord’s,” is true any way. To feel 
that it is true, and to live as if we felt its truth, is religion. 

It is a fault of these definitions that they do not define. 
The explanations need to be explained. If some one 
* would give us a list of all the elements, —the beliefs, 
sentiments, and duties, — which go to make up religion in 
its wholeness, we should have a definition that would be 
worth something. ‘There is one definition—one of the 
oldest, and the only one which the Bible undertakes to 
give—which is of this kind: “Pure religion is to visit 
the fatherless and widows, and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted.” That is, charity and purity constitute religion. 
Here is a definition which, as far as it goes, is of the kind 
we want; but too evidently it was not intended to be 
complete. 

Purity is religion, and charity is religion; but so are 
the God-ward sentiments of love and obedience. Without 
saying they are religion, an ancient prophet gives us a 
noble summary of things required: “ What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

Jesus is summing up the essential elements of religion 
when he says, “ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” Perfect love to God and 
man, — this is religion. Saint Paul, again, sums up the 
eternal and unchangeable elements of religion in that 
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remarkable chapter upon charity, where, after saying that 
prophecies should fail, tongues cease, and knowledge 
vanish, he says, “Faith, hope, and charity shall abide, 
these three ; and the greatest of these is charity.” Greater 
than all else are faith and hope, and greater than faith and 
hope is charity. 

The first element of religion is charity, — Paul's kind of 
charity; not pity, which we commonly mean, but love. 
The beginning of religion is between man and man; the 
end of it is between man and God. Love, then, — natural, 
human love, — is religion : love, which suffereth long and is 
kind; which seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; which beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. This love, 
which is needed in every household, and found, thank God, 
in many, is religion. Have you not seen it sometimes in 
a toil-worn, care-worn husband and father; sometimes in 
a faithful wife, a self-forgetting and devoted mother; and 
sometimes in a beautiful and dutiful child? 

“Tt vyaunteth not itself,’ — it does not call itself by great 
names; it does not suspect that it is religion. Like the 
publican, it does not lift up its eyes to heaven, but smites 
upon its breast, and cries, God be merciful. This lowly, 
humble, unpretending love is religion. 

Another element of religion is purity, — purity of charac- 
ter and purity of life. What the apostle means by being 
“unspotted from the world,” and the psalmist by “having 
truth in the inward parts,” is religion. Another element 
is faith, —faith in God. Ido not lay this down, as many 
would, among the duties of religion, but among its bless- 
ings. It is one of the blessed privileges of religion to 
trust God, to lay our burdens upon the Lord, and to make 
his almighty strength our refuge. 

Another element is obedience, — childlike obedience to 
the Divine will, however made known. Here we come 
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again upon duties. To do what we believe the Lord 
requires is a duty ; and it fills out all that is left of reli- 
gion, and completes the definition. Love, purity, faith, 
obedience, — these are religion. 

What, then, is it to experience religion? It is to love, 
to live unspotted, to have faith, and to obey God. Who- 
ever has felt a sincere and disinterested love has expe- 
rienced religion. Whoever has resisted a temptation to 
sully the purity of his soul has experienced religion. 
Whoever has gone to his labor trusting that as the flowers 
of the field are clothed, and the birds of the air are fed, 
he and his shall likewise be clothed and fed, has experi- 
enced religion. And, finally, whoever has done a duty 
because it was a duty has experienced religion. 

Have you, friends, ever experienced any of this religion? 
Alas for you, if you have not all experienced it! 

Let us consider some of the conditions of this expe- 
rience. In the first place it is real. It is a fact of the 
inward life. There is a widespread opinion that religious 
experience is something that hardly belongs to this world, 
being, as it were, a kind of strange and mysterious open- 
ing of the soul to things lying quite beyond the conditions, 
of ordinary mortal life. This account of the matter gives 
every one the impression that religious experience is quite 
unlike ordinary human experience, that it belongs te some 
peculiar state of mind beyond the natural, and that it 
may, after all, be something imaginary and unreal. Even 
the best assured have confessed to moments when they 
have been haunted with doubts of the reality of their reli- 
gious experience, upon which they had rested their hopes. 
The real trouble with them is that they have mistaken the 
nature of religious experience. It is not the experience 
of something strange, weird, and unnatural, but of some- 
thing very human, and thank God, very common. It is 
an experience of love, purity, faith, and obedience. These 
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are solid facts of every-day human life, about which there 
is nothing imaginary or unreal. 

Nor is there anything uncertain or obscure about this 
experience. If any one has ever experienced religion, he 
knows it. A man can have no doubt whether he loves or 
hates, whether his life is pure or foul, whether his spirit 
is trustful or despairing, whether he has done what seemed 
to him to be duty or what he knew was not. If you have 
had any experience of religion, it is a very plain matter. 

I imagine that all will agree with what I have been 
saying. But it is very important that we remember what 
our words mean to us, and that we adhere to our mean- 
ings. It is a favorite saying of Unitarians, and perhaps 
Universalists, that they ‘‘ have no religion to speak of.” 
That is very well, if they mean that they are modest 
about putting forth great personal claims to those blessed 
fruits of the spirit, —‘‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” Bat 
if they could mean that religion, as they understand it, is 
a matter with which they have very little interest or con- 
cern, it surely would be very bad and very sad. This, of 
course, is not what they mean to say; still the phrase is 
unfortunate.. Do not use it. Do not say you have “little 
religion to speak of.” Know what religion means to you, 
and then think of it a good deal, speak of it directly or 
indirectly whenever the word in season will do good, and 
practise it always. 

It was a bad answer my friend made when some one 
said, “You can do that; you are a religious person.” 
The answer was, ‘‘Oh, no, I am not; I am not a religious 
person.” Nine out of ten of us would have made that 
answer, but it was bad. It was either saying, “Ido not 
love, Iam not pure, I have no faith, I obey no law,” or 
else it was accepting a definition of religion which is cur- 
rent, to be sure, but which we do not believe in at all. 
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No; let us say, “ We are unprofitable servants, unfaithful 
stewards, miserable sinners,” if you please; but let us not 
say, and let it not be true, that we are not ‘religious 
persons,” — not, at least, trying to be such. 

Let us never forget, then, that there is such a thing as 
religious experience; that it is real, that it can be felt 
and known, and that itis made up of the most precious 
elements of our spiritual history. 

In the second place, a true religious experience is capa- 
ble of infinite enlargement and of an eternal progress. 
There are heights and depths in religion to reach which 
this present life is all too short and eternity is none too 
long. Between the rudimentary germ of moral life with 
which the soul begins and the perfected state toward which 
it slowly moves, the difference is plainly immeasurable. 

Between the poor, dumb brute and man with his 
awakened soul there is a chasm which we are sometimes 
told no development can bridge; but that chasm is as 
nothing compared to the infinite difference between the 
rudimentary man and the perfect soul. Well may the 
apostle say, “ We know not what we shall be;” well may 
he say, “It hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the things which God hath in store.” Nothing 
which has ever been said of the possible riches and glories 
of a real, true, deep religious experience has been exag- 
gerated, or, indeed, can be, though it may easily pass into 
the region of unintelligible and unmeaning speech. 

The prospect of this destiny, which passeth understand- 
ing and beggars speech, has always been humbling to the 
religious mind. Its language has been, “‘ What is man 
that thou art mindful of him?” ‘Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us,” it exclaims, “but unto thy name give glory.” 
It is a true instinct. Surely if in his religious moments 
man did not and does not recognize the presence and the 
providence of God, when would he? 
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The old theology is entirely right in saying- that the 
possibility of religious experience and all that comes of it 
are the free gift of God. ‘The Calvinist is entirely right 
when he says that it is wholly by the “grace of God” he 
is what he is. It is as true of his body as of his soul, of 
his natural life as of his spiritual, of his practical as of 
his religious experience. 

Doubtless he should remember that it is by the ‘* grace 
of God” he is anything, —that he is a man, a citizen, a 
mechanic, a millionnaire. But if he forgets all these, let 
him at least remember that it 1s by the “grace of God” he 
is not a heathen or an infidel, and has open before him the 
possibilities of an ever-growing and enlarging religious 
experience. 

Finally, religion is experienced, so to speak, in instal- 
ments, —a little at a time. As it is written, “first the 
blade, then the ear, then the ripe corn in the ear;” or 
again it is like the mustard-seed and the leaven, becoming 
great, though beginning small. It is common to speak of 
the first step in religious experience as “conversion,” as 
“a change of heart.’ But why more of the first step than 
of the second? ‘The fact is that a growing religious ex- 
perience is a perpetual conversion, or change .of heart. 
There are few who are not profoundly conscious of that 
need; and the purer and sweeter their souls, not the 
greater the need, but the keener the sensibility of need. 

Remember it was one who knew his own heart who said, 
“Why callest thou me good? There is none good but 
God.” Remember, again, who it was, with faith for the 
moment as weak as ours, who cried, “Why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Yet all of us have some faith, or we could 
not live. No one is wholly bad; and every child knows 
what it is to love. 

All of us have so far a genuine experience of religion. 
It ought to be a perpetually fresh experience, a steadily 
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erowing experience, and a continually repeated experience. 
The religion you have experienced to-day,—the love, 
purity, faith, obedience you have experienced to-day, — 
you need to experience agaiu to-morrow. This, and more. 
A religious experience which is impossible to-day you reach 
easily to-morrow. 

To-day you have faith; but perhaps in virtue (moral 
fibre) you are weak. To-morrow adds to your faith virtue, 
but does not bring knowledge. Then you add to virtue 
knowledge, but lack moderation and self-control. Then 
you add to knowledge temperance, and to temperance 
patience, and to patience godliness, and to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity. 

To experience religion is like ascending a mountain 
whose lofty summit is among the clouds. Farms and 
villages are upon its gentle slopes, which shade almost 
imperceptibly into the plain below. Here runs the com- 
mon road of business and travel, and you seem to be still 
upon the plain. Then you come upon a sudden swell in 
the mountain-side, and turn to look at the prospect from 
its elevation. Lo, what a change! Far beneath you in 
the valley lie the villages and farms; and the populous 
plain stretches before you to the right and left till it is lost 
in the distance. You seem never to have seen the world 
before. You go on again, following now a winding path, 
and presently climb a steep spur of the mountain or an 
overhanging rock; again the prospect changes, and the 
world seems new. 

So it is in experiencing religion. The experience is long 
and toilsome and slow. But now and then —very often, 
if we will —there comes a day never to be forgotten, —a 
day when, as it were, we seem to have been lifted up into 
another air, where all the faith, virtue, and knowledge 
that the trial and discipline of life have brought us break 
upon us all at once. Then it seems to us we have never 
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known what faith, virtue, and knowledge were before, and 
have never experienced religion before. But again comes, 
or may come, just such another memorable day, which lifts 
us to a higher level; and to our faith, virtue, and know- 
ledge we find we have added patience, godliness, and 
charity. Then we seem to have experienced religion 
again. And so we have; and so, if we will, we may 
again and again to the end. 

Let us so live as, like the Master, to grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of the truth from day to day, that our 
experience of religion may be a fact of our every-day life, 
continually repeated and renewed, enlarging and deepening 
from stage to stage. 
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THE CENTRE OF FAITH. 


“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” —1 Turss. vy. 21. 


Tar a great change has taken place in the relations 
between the Church and the thinking world is evident to 
the most superficial observer. The real character of the 
change is not so widely appreciated. 

In a general way it is felt that Church doctrine needs 
to be broadened and rationalized. Much learning has been 
expended in the attempt to reconcile science and religion. 
By this is often meant harmonizing certain generally ac- 
cepted ecclesiastical dogmas with the results of scientific 
investigation. Of such a character are the attempts to 
read into the Book of Genesis the facts of geology, or to 
state the doctrine of regeneration in terms of biology. 

Leaving the restricted sphere of Biblical theology, there 
are still greater subjects where the science of the day 
seems to challenge the beliefs of natural and universal 
religion. How to reconcile the doctrine of evolution with 
that of Divine Providence; how to reconcile what is 
known of the influence of heredity and environment in 
moulding character with the sense of personal respon- 
sibility to which religion appeals; how to reconcile what 
we know of the origin of man with what we hope in regard 
to his destiny, — these are important questions, And yet 
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the main question lies back of them all. If science meant 
simply a body of formulated fact which will always remain 
as it is, the Church could easily incorporate it into its body 
of divinity, and place upon it the stamp of infallibility. - 
But both science and religion are forces, and each has its 
own laws and conditions. The underlying question is not 
one about transient results, but about processes and. ten- 
dencies. Can the scientific temper and method exist 
harmoniously, in the same mind, with the religious temper 
and method ? 

This is a question not of scholarship, but of experience. 
It touches the point, not whether this or that religious doc- 
trine shall survive, but whether religion and free investiga- 
tion can breathe the same atmosphere. If they cannot, 
then a rational religion is impossible. And if there is to 
be a truly liberal church, one that is to be permanent, it 
must not simply proclaim what for the time may be con- 
sidered rational thought, but it must allow room for con- 
tinuous intellectual advance, while at the same time 
satisfying the religious nature. 

That this is no easy thing we may be sure. Let us see 
what we mean by the religious temper and method, and 
what we mean by the scientific, or, if you will, the ration- 
alistic, temper and method. 

In order to get a glimpse of the working of a purely 
religious mind, one into whose monastic calm and ascetic 
purity the doubts of our modern time had never entered, 
let us go back to the ages of faith. 

Thomas 4 Kempis writes thus in his “Imitation of 
Christ”: “By two wings is a man lifted from things 
earthly, — by simplicity and purity. If thy heart be sin- 
cere, every creature will be to thee a looking-glass and a 
book of holy doctrine. Such as every one is inwardly, so 
he judgeth outwardly. If thou wert inwardly good, then 
thou wouldst understand all things. There is no other 
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way of life but the way of the holy cross, —the way 
of daily self-sacrifice. Why art thou so much inclined 
to outward things, so negligent of things inward and 
spiritual?” 

Here we have the purely religious method of attaining 
truth. In no soul had the words of Jesus, “The pure in 
heart shall see God,” been realized with such intensity as 
in this man who for seventy years verified the beatitudes 
in the monastery of Mount St. Agnes. 

“Tf thou wert inwardly good, thou wouldst understand 
all things.” Spiritual goodness is made the sole discoverer 
and judge of truth. ‘The world that is rounded out in the 
soul of Saint Agnes, or mirrored in the calm, uplifted eyes 
of the Madonna, is the true world, God’s world; all else 
is vanity. ‘“ Hold fast that which is good,” — that is the 
whole of duty. ‘The intellect has no function apart from 
the conscience. Its longing to prove all things, to know 
the evil as the good, its insatiable curiosity about outward 
things, must be repressed. It must learn to walk, with 
downcast eyes, “along the way of the holy cross.” 

But while the mystic, whose soft brown eyes took note 
only of the quiet world within the convent gates, was 
living a life hidden with Christ in God, men were awak- 

ing to the many-sidedness of the world that lay out- 
side. John Huss was attacking the doctrines of the 
Church in Bohemia; rival popes were anathematizing each 
other from Rome and Avignon; the old Roman Empire 
was in its death grapple with the Turks under the walls of 
Constantinople ; gunpowder was destroying feudalism, and 
making possible a new political order; the mariner’s- com- 
pass was guiding men on long voyages, and making pos- 
sible the discovery of new worlds; the printing-press was 
diffusing everywhere the knowledge of good and evil; and 
revolution with flaming sword was driving men out of the 
old paradise of ignorance, 
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“Hold fast that which is good,” said the sweet, pure 
voice from the monastery. ‘Hold fast the old sanctities. 
It is good to pray; it is good to renounce one’s self, and 
in renunciation to find the peace of God.” And from 
without came a thousand voices, — the voices of unrest, 
of new ambitions, of a strange sense of youth and power 
and daring, — the voice of the modern world breaking in 
on the quiet of the ages of implicit faith. 

The worship of the good had never been preached more 
powerfully than in those ages, — goodness austere and 
alone, the goodness that renounced the world, crucified 
self, became blind to earthly beauty. But now, instead 
of this pure unity of the worship of the good, the old 
Greek trinity was revived; men would worship not the 
good alone, but also the true and the. beautiful. 

And with awakening thought the old baftling question, 
which had been silenced so long by fasting and prayer, 
came back, What is truth? 

The world cried to the monastery, “ Hold fast,” if you 
can, “that which is good ;” a more inspiring, a more stren- 
uous task is ours, to “prove all things.” Be yours the 
simplicities of piety ; ours must be the bewilderments of 
discovery, the contradictions of freedom, the exhilaration 
of broadening horizons. 

“Prove all things.” That is the voice of the modern 
world, the watchword of its discoverers, its reformers, its 
revolutionists. All questions are open questions; says 
the scientific spirit; nothing is too holy to escape our 
analysis ; we hold nothing to be so sacred that it shall not 
be put to the test. A new set of virtues is added to the 
calendar, — impartiality, open-mindedness, clear-sighted- 
ness, breadth of mind, and tolerance. One of our philan- 
thropists uses the expression, “a rationalistic regeneration.” 
The phrase is a telling one. Ye must be born again into 
reasonableness, as men have been born into faith. 
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Here are two distinct attitudes of the individual, — the 
one that of a simple, trustful piety, and the other the 
attitude of cool, impartial investigation. The one looks 
within, — meditates, examines its motives, distrusts its 
own will, but believes implicitly in the power of self- 
renouncing love. The other looks out, and not in, — 
studies the external world, traces its far-reaching laws, 
detaches itself from all preconceptions and prejudices, 
that it may be open to all facts. One spirit leads to 
writing the “Imitation of Christ;” the other, to the 
“Origin of Species”’ and the “Descent of Man.” 

The problem of religion in modern life is to unite these 
two impulses, — to wed the impartial intellect that dares to 
put all things to the test to the steadfast. heart that holds 
fast to that which is good. 

This is not an easy thing. “ My heart is fixed, O God, 
— my heart is fixed ;” that is the voice of religion. “Cast 
thy burden on the Lord. He will not suffer the righteous 
to be moved.” It is no accident that makes the believer 
choose the rock, the fortress, the mountain, as his dearest 
symbols. Zeal, consecration, devotion, —these are not 
kindled by a vague “ perhaps ;” they demand the absolute 
and eternal. The martyr at the stake could better under- 
stand his persecutor, than he could the tolerant spectator 
who should treat his faith as an interesting hypothesis. 
The faith that overcomes the world is not something to be 
discussed, but something to be obeyed. 

But the truth-seeker demands that the mind shall not 
be fixed; it shall be able to detach itself from its own 
opinions, and to look at them, and analyze, and criticise 
them. “Hold fast your beliefs,” says one. “Do not grasp 
them too firmly,” says the other; “touch them lightly ; 
hold them tentatively; be ready to let them go when 
something better is within reach.” 

The fixed heart with its fidelities and the inquiring mind 
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with its questionings are not easily harmonized; and yet 
only in their harmony lies the possibility of a rational 
religion. And how shall that be accomplished? Not by 
any mere compromise, in which each is minimized into 
harmlessness. This is the weakness of mere latitudi- 
narianism. It satisfies neither the intellectual nor the 
religious nature. 

When a question of divided allegiance came before 
Jesus, he answered, ‘‘ Give unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” So 
we say, Let the steadfast heart have what belongs to it, 
and let the inquiring mind have what belongs to it. Each 
has its own method, which must be obeyed. One seeks 
to trace the ever-widening circles which definé our know- 
ledge of the world; the other fixes itself on the goodness 
which it finds at the centre. We discover and define facts 
by the method of science; we must doubt, analyze, test 
all things. But how do we know goodness? Not by such 
long processes, but by the direct judgment of our con- 
sciences. Something within us gives the verdict, and its 
validity depends upon the state of our own hearts. “Such 
as a man is inwardly, so he judgeth outwardly. If thou 
wert inwardly good, thou wouldst understand.” 

Here is a kind of knowledge different from mere intel- 
lectual acuteness. It may be “hidden from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed unto babes.” It does not depend 
upon the analytic processes of science; it cannot detach 
itself from its object, and coolly criticise. To know good- 
ness is to love it, to lose oneself in it, and to make it 
one’s own. So the Christian apostle says that he only 
who loves God, knows God. Religion becomes rational, 
not by allowing this power of passionate attachment to 
cool, but by directing it to its proper object. “Hold fast 
that which is good ;” but “take heed, dear heart, of this 
large privilege,” and let not your loyalty be a shelter to 
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falsehood, or sanctify a mass of things indifferent. Con- 
fusion comes when religious emotion fixes itself on things 
not essentially religious. 

Church organization is apt to add to this confusion by 
multiplying the non-religious elements. Questions of his- 
tory, politics, philosophy, literature, even_of taste, become 
associated in the minds of the worshippers with their most 
sacred emotions and deepest faitb. 


“ Even as the trees 
That whisper ’round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self.” 


A sacred enclosure is formed, within which doctrines 
and customs are guarded with pious vigilance. Within its 
boundary the methods of impartial criticism are resented 
as sacrilege. This right of sanctuary, which protects in 
the Church opinions outlawed by the courts of secular 
reason, is a source of great abuse. Every year the right 
is more frequently denied, and the vagabonds of the 
intellectual world who can give no satisfactory account 
of themselves are held for trial “without benefit of 
clergy.” 

In the chapters which follow I endeavor to indicate 
the attitude of the Unitarian church toward some of 
the great faiths of Christendom. This church has never 
‘laid any claim to those ecclesiastical privileges of which 
I have spoken. It has held that religion needs no other 
defence than “the armor of light.” It recognizes that 
intellectual questions must necessarily arise in all discus- 
sions of religion; but it teaches respect for the slow and 
cautious methods by which intellectual truth is discovered 
and verified. It respects the suspense of judgment which 
the serious thinker demands; but it teaches that this sus- 
pense of judgment need not imply an eclipse of faith. — 
For our deepest faith rests not on an opinion to be inves- 
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tigated, but on a goodness which has been experienced. 
Our first effort should be to fix our hearts on a centre of 
goodness, and then we may leave our minds free to enlarge 
the circle of knowledge. 


OUR FAITH IN CHRIST. 


Nownere does the contrast between the attitude of 
Christian love and that of rationalistic investigation ap- 
pear more sharply defined than in questions in regard to 
the life and nature of Jesus. 

One who has felt the meaning of the words, “The love 
of Christ constraineth me,” shrinks from the historical] 
critic as from one who would crucify his Lord afresh; and 
yet connected with the origin of Christianity there are 
many questions which are purely historical, — questions 
of fact which demand each to be considered on its own 
merits. But the believer is not willing to consider each 
on its own merits. Is the testimony for the raising of 
Lazarus conclusive? Can we be certain as to the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel? Before these questions can 
be submitted to unbiased investigation, the whole pressure 
of a mighty emotion is brought to bear. 

If Jesus did not perform miracles, what sanction have 
we for his teaching? If he is not very God of very 
God, then the goodness, the grace, the hope, the self- 
sacrifice. of these Christian centuries have been in vain. 
You cannot judge here as you would judge of other things. 
All that you love, all that you live for, hangs trembling in 
the balance. 

And so the believer, called to weigh evidence, breaks 
forth instead into the passionate Litany: “From all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism; from hardness of heart and 
‘ contempt of thy word and commandments, Good Lord, 
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deliver us. By thine agony and bloody sweat, by thy 
cross and passion, by thy precious death and burial,.by 
thy glorious resurrection and ascension, and by the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, Good Lord, deliver us. O Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us.” 

Shall the Litany, with its appeal to sacred passion, be 
forever silenced, while we listen only to the verdict of a 
cold, judicial rationalism ? 

There is a voice of reason that is not cold. It says, 
“ Hold fast that which is good.” You cannot hold it too 
closely ; only see to it that your vision is single, that your 
emotion goes straight to its mark, and finds the essential 
goodness which justifies its love. Read the Gospels again. 
Find what. it is that makes your heart burn within you as 
you hear the story of all those things that happened in 
Jerusalem. What is it that attracts you, grows upon you, 
builds up within you a new life? 

You have asked, Who shall show us any Ria’ And 
the answer has come in a marvellous life. Whatever else 
is true, this, you say, is good. The patient toil in Naza- 
reth, the temptations nobly overcome, the loving insight 
which made Nature one divine parable, the days of self- 
forgetting labor, the nights of prayer, the hope, the 
patience, the lowly wisdom, the final victory of the cross, 
—al]l these are good. 

Once finding this centre of goodness, you are ready 
to investigate questions of theory and fact. This vision 
of transcendent grace is one which once seen will ever 
~ command your loyalty. 

But where and how was this goodness manifested ? 

One says, The goodness which has enthralled you is the 
goodness of God miraculously manifested in flesh. ~‘‘ If 
this is so,” you say, ‘‘ with gladness I bow down and cry, 
My Lord and my God. It needs no further argument to 
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prove that God is good. Only I must hold fast to the 
centre of my devotion. The goodness I adore is not more 
real on the throne of the universe than it was in the car- 
penter shop of Nazareth. Here lay the emphasis of the 
Gospels. He that recognizes the power of goodness in 
the lowliest human form, he who has given a cup of cold 
water in its name, has done it unto the Highest.” 

But another says, ‘‘ You are mistaken. The goodness 
you adore was not that of an incarnate God; it was the 
fair blossoming of humanity. A man like ourselves, 
ignorant of many things, limited in many ways, yet loving 
all things, enduring all things, hoping all things, has 
wrought ‘ with human hands the creed of creeds.’” 

Here is something which you must consider. If this is 
true, there must be a readjustment of your thought. Yet 
the central power holds firm; the same love constrains 
you. All that compelled love still compels it; and out of 
the love of this man springs a great hope for all men. 
What he was we also may become, if we follow him. And 
a great faith in God surges back again into the heart. He 
was not very God of very God; but now that we have 
known him, we can never again believe that God is less 
loving nor less near to us than the image which we have 
seen mirrored in that pure heart. As we cry, ‘Our 
Brother !’’ a sudden stillness comes, and we join with him 
as he teaches us to pray, “Our Father.” 

But still the critical voice says, ‘‘ Even this is open 
to question. Eighteen centuries have passed since Jesus 
lived. He who looks through ages looks through mists. 
We cannot be certain of those figures which loom so vast 
on the horizon’s edge. We still have to consider how 
much is history, and how much is the work of loving 
imagination. There are those who in the Christ you love 
see not one well-defined historic personage, but the grow- 
ing ideal of, these Christian centuries.” 
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Again must come questionings. 

The mind must obey its laws; it must be prepared to 
prove all things, and to listen to all evidence; it must be 
willing to suspend judgment till it has investigated the 
facts. 

For myself, I believe that the glimpses we have of the 
historic Jesus justify the spiritual ideal we have formed of 
him; but this belief must be founded on historic evidence. 
The faith of the soul in goodness is independent of this. 
It need not waver in its fidelity ; it need not tremble lest 
impartial history should destroy what it loved. 

If the story of the ‘‘ highest, holiest manhood” is not 
history, then it is prophecy. Patiently let us wait, faith- 
fully let us labor for its fulfilment. It shall be a light 
shining in a dark place until the day dawn and the day 
star arise in our hearts. “Still the soul sees the perfect, 
which the eyes seek in vain.” We need not be tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine, and yet we need not fear 
to allow the winds full play. There is a Christian faith 
which is serene and free. It is like a perfect day. 

a 


‘When the genius of God doth flow, 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 
But a tempest cannot blow.” 


He who has given himself in full loyalty to the Christ- 
like life, finds something remaining steadfast through all 
intellectual change. Something, he says, I have found 
supremely good. If it is manifested in an incarnate God, 
I will worship Him; if it is manifested in one man, him 
will I follow; if it is manifested in a growing ideal of the 
race, I will give myself to that ideal, and seek to realize 
it. But whether in God, or man, or growing ideal, whether 
realized in time past, or hoped for in time to come, in 
whatever height of Deity it is, in whatever depth of 
suffering humanity, on it my heart is fixed. 
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OUR FAITH IN GOD. 
“That we might be fellow-helpers to the truth.” — 3 Joun, 8. 


I nave been often asked, What is the doctrine of your 
church concerning God? And I have found the answer 
difficult, because the question implies a false attitude 
and expectation. It is implied that a doctrine concerning 
God is the property of a church, and to be received on 
some ecclesiastical authority. ‘‘ Show me your conception 
of Deity,” it is said in effect, ‘‘and if it pleases me, I will 
accept it and worship with you.” 

Now, the first thing that needs to be said in reply, is 
that it is of very slight importance what definition any 
church makes. ‘‘The workman made it, therefore it is 
not God,” is the argument of the prophet against idola- 
try. It is as conclusive against the idols made out of 
phrases as against those hewn out of stone. It is not 
the function of the church to furnish you with definite 
conceptions of Deity, or even with proofs of.his existence. 
It does not exist that it may dictate to you what you shall 
believe, but that it may provide you with fellow-helpers to 
the truth. j 

Tf one should ask, what is your doctrine concerning sun- 
shine, I could only say that we believe it is a good thing, 
and we try to get as much of it as we can. We have no 
means of manufacturing it, nor any esoteric teaching in 
regard to it. Weare helpers to our neighbors when we 
persuade them to open their doors and windows, and to 
tear down some of the blank walls that shut it out. We 
have done a real service if we have shown them how a 
house may be built free from damp and gloom, and 
open on every side to the blessed life-giving rays. 

So a liberal church need not be ashamed if, to many, its 
work seems largely negative and destructive. It is help- 
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ing to the truth when it tears down false conceptions 
which obscure the truth. It is making it possible for men 
to love God, when it makes it impossible for them to 
believe in-a God of bate and anger. To multitudes the 
belief in God is a needlessly difficult thing. It means to 
believe in all the ideas current among Jewish teachers 
in regard to Jehovah, even when they describe him 
as angry, jealous, and revengeful. It means to believe 
in a God who, in order to fulfil his eternal purpose, 
must break his eternal laws. It means a belief in the 
metaphysical puzzle of the Trinity, and in the ethical 
enigma of the atonement. And still more difficult is the 
faith made when it is conceived of, not as the uncon- 
strained recognition of evident truth, but as itself a 
magic,charm to ward off the wrath of God, which will be 
visited on all who do not rightly believe in him. 

We do good service when we break down these walls of 
darkness, sacred though they may seem to many. Faith 
in God does not depend on these things. In its essence it 
is the most simple thing in the world, in its growth the 
most natural. It is not an ecclesiastical manufacture, 
but a vital process, — our lives coming into contact with 
the eternal life. Come away, we say, from the’ gloomy 
council chambers where churchmen are formulating the 
faith which unless a man hold entire, he shall perish 
everlastingly. Come out into the common light of day, 
where men are facing reality and learning by experience. 

What do they testify who have lived most nobly? 
What have the pure in heart seen? What filial confi- 
dence has come to the peacemakers? How have they 
been satisfied, who have hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness? What has the strong man discovered — 

“Who on with toil of heart and knees and hands, 


Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
His way upward and prevailed” ? 
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This is the kind of testimony that we long to hear. It 
does not establish the metes and bounds of the Divine 
nature, but it assures us of a Divine reality in the 
universe. Those who have reached the heights of 
human goodness have recognized the existence of some- 
thing higher and better than themselves. As the en- 
lightened eye sees no bounds to space, so the enlight- 
ened conscience sees no limitation to righteousness. 
Those who have loved most deeply have been most cer- 
tain of love eternal answering to their own. Human 
goodness recognizes a Divine goodness. 


“Do I task any faculty highest to image success, 
I but open my eyes, and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full fronts me.” 
. 


God, we say, is the perfection of power, wisdom, right- 
eousness, and love. He is that Being than whom no 
higher can be conceived. If this is so, then the struggle 
after perfection is the drawing nearer unto him. And 
faith in him is no strange, unnatural process,—it is 
simply opening our eyes. 


“What is true through me sings praises to the Truth, 
What is good through me sings praises to the Good.” 


Here we have something in which we can trust. The 
universe is a mighty sea. We cannot fathom it or bound 
it. But our little lives are upheld on its bosom, and we 
need not drift about without aim or hope. There are 
currents of spiritual power whose flow is constant, and 
to which our spirits respond. What is good in us points 
toward a supreme Good. Here is a compass by which we 
may direct our course. 

Certain of this, we can afford to wait for the knowledge 
of many other things to come by slower processes. We 
need not be troubled because we cannot comprehend the 
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Infinite, nor because our thoughts of what He is like may 
change. Our symbols fail because knowledge grows. 
But the essence of worship is ever the same. The child 
rejoices in a goodness it has experienced, and through ' 
that comes to believe in a greater good beyond. 

We have but to accept this natural piety, to keep it 
free from superstition, to give it the warmth of love and 
the light of thought; and it will develop into a natural 
faith of manhood. ‘‘ Every.one that loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God.” The familiar text has a mean- 
ing more absolute than that which we are apt to give it. 

For consider what it is to know the law and inmost 
meaning of the home. How can one discern its purpose, 
and the spirit that is in it? The secret is hidden from the 
critical stranger; it is revealed to the child who has 
learned to love father and mother. 

And in this larger home in which we dwell, who shall 
teach us the meaning and the law of it all? We cannot 
find it by simply wandering through the rooms ‘or meas- 
uring the walls. The stranger or the critic can make 
little of it. But the universe becomes a true home to one 
who has learned to interpret it by love. This is the one 
method of interpretation that never faileth. Testing it 
by all the events and experiences of our lives, we come 
to trust it everywhere, and believe that — 

“ Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time ; 


They fade in the light 
Of their meaning sublime.” 


Our intellectual conceptions of God are a series of dis- 
solving views; but he that loveth hath caught the meaning 
into which they fade. So when the doubt comes, perhaps 

there is something greater than our thought of God, we 
are not troubled. Yes, there is something greater, — God 


is greater, ; 
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OUR FAITH IN MAN. 


Ir will be seen that the faith in God of which we have 
spoken is dependent on a certain faith in man; and the 
attempt to build up a free church cannot be successful, 
unless human nature has religious powers and aptitudes. 

The engineer cannot make his plans for a bridge with- 
out ascertaining the strength of his materials. Every 
new and loftier structure is an exhibition of intelligent 
trust. The fantastic heaps of earth of the mound-build- 
ers and the massive pyramids of Egypt are growths 
of the most rudimentary mechanical faith. Only after 
ages of experiment could one have the boldness to plan 
a tower overtopping the pyramids, constructed out of 
slender iron beams. So the institutions of the world, 
political and religious, illustrate the degree of confidence 
in the strength of the human materials out of which 
they are formed. Primitive institutions depend for their 
stability on their mass. Individuals are heaped together 
in dense aggregations. The social structure crushes out 
all freedom by its very weight. 

_ Modern institutions, on the contrary, impress us 
with their lightness and elasticity. Strength is obtained, 
not by the mass, but by the quality of the material, and 
by the delicate adjustment of the different members. A 
constitutional government, with its balance of opposing 
parties and interests, involves principles similar to those 
which the engineer uses in building a great cantilever 
bridge. They are principles unknown either to the primi- 
tive builder or statesman. And so the idea of a church 
which shall admit and encourage freedom must seem 
chimerical to those who have no trust in human nature. 
And there are many difficulties in the way to this neces- 
sary faith. The creeds: still proclaimed in most of the 
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churches of Christendom flatly contradict it. They say 
that though the first man possessed a nature inclined to 
good, he lost it by his fall. The fleeting radiance of the 
early paradise gave way to the blackness of darkness. 
Man’s will is perverted: his reason is a false guide; his 
conscience is utterly depraved. There is no good thing 
in him, and unless supernatural grace comes to the 
rescue, he will live without God and die without hope. 

And when one has escaped from this theological dog- 
matism he is perplexed by the revelations of science. He 
wants to find a complete doctrine of the total perfection 
of human nature and the infallibility of the reason of the 
natural man, with which to overthrow the doctrine of his 
total depravity. Instead of this, he is told of the hum- 
ble origin of the race; and as he traces its history, 
he finds it a record of war and rapine, while the progress 
of religion seems to be through a maze of superstition. 

Now, must all these questions of origin and history be 
settled before we can come to a practical working faith 
in human nature? Ifso, we must wait long. But a more 
simple and excellent way is open to us. It is the way 
suggested by Paul: ‘‘ If there be any virtue or-any praise, 
let us think on those things.” The first thing to make sure 
of is not whether human goodness is universal and abso- 
lute, but whether there is any goodness at all. The misan- 
thropist may be right in his catalogue of follies and crimes. 
We want first to make sure of just those items which he 
is likely to leave out. ‘‘ What is the chaff to the wheat?” 

Our business is not to elaborate a theory, — it is simply 
to find out what virtue there is. We want, first of all, 
to be able to recognize it when we come upon it, and 
then to cherish it and make the most of it. Here we see 
the helpfulness of a liberal religion. It means, primarily, 
a freedom from those prejudices which blind us to natu- 
ral goodness. 
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Think ofthe effect of such doctrines as those of arbi- 
trary election, miraculous regeneration, and the like. 
The believer is taught that the unregenerate man is a 
different creature from himself; that his heart is dead and 
cold, and that all his seeming generosity and courage and 
justice are but counterfeits. Only within the little circle 
of the saints can the grace of God be found. 

A liberal church helps to a larger faith in man by 
ignoring these artificial lines of demarcation. It knows 
nothing of regenerate and unregenerate. All must stand 
on the same level, and be judged by the same standard. 
It does not attempt to divide men into two classes, calling 
one good and the other bad. It simply says, Whatever 
virtue there is, let us acknowledge it and cherish it. 
When we begin to look thus at our fellow-men, we are 
continually finding rare graces of the spirit where we had 
least expected them. Outside our little gardens wherein 
sheltered lives grow into beauty, we find wild flowers of 
religion springing up among the weeds and briars; and 
in desert places, standing in defiant loneliness, stunted 
and gnarled indeed, but unyielding in their fibre, we see 
the outgrowths of heroic virtue. We must not be morally 
or spiritually fastidious; we must cast aside our conven- 
tionalities and take people as they are, if we would learn 
how much of promise and power there is in human nature. 
We must be able to recognize nobility of the heart 
beneath rudeness of manner. There is a beauty in the 
cactus, that repels our approach, as well as in the violet, 
that invites it. For the cactus is the flaming rose of the 
desert, which brightens parched lands where nothing else 
can grow. So there is a rude, uncivil goodness which 
repulses sympathy, but compels admiration. We must 
not only pray for “all sorts and conditions of men,’’ but 
try to understand and appreciate them. The Church has 
not yet learned how wide is that communion of the saints 
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in which it professes to believe. Nor do we always 
realize how much religion there is in the world which is 
not conscious of itself. It has grown up with little aid 
from ecclesiastical forms, and with no knowledge of eccle- 
siastical phrases. In ignorance and in weakness there 
is often cherished a piety which puts our pretensions to 
shame. When we see it, let us rejoice. What if the 
shy flower cannot be transplanted to our conservatory? 
Let it grow where God planted it. 

That was a fine rebuke of the Christian apostle to 
meddling churchmanship, “The Lord knoweth them 
that are his.” Yes, the Lord knoweth them, and as we 
grow in grace, we will learn to know them too, without 
looking at the labels. We will not be so anxious as we 
now are to reduce them all to our forms. Little Pippa 
singing in the streets to the sinful souls above, — 


“God’s in his heaven; 
All’s well with the world ” 


would not be more religious, if she were clothed in white 
and set to singing “‘jubilates ” in the cathedral choir. 

And so, too, our faith in the religious capabilities of 
man grows more strong as we rid ourselves of theo- 
logical prejudice in the reading of history. Many of 
- us were taught to distinguish between the true religion 
and the false religions of the world.” The true reli- 
gion is from God; the~false religions are all human 
and show the hopelessness of all human effort. See, it 
was said, what the natural heart worships. Study the 
abominations of primitive idolatries. See the fires of 
horrid Moloch ; see ‘‘ the brutish gods of Nile,” and the 
worshippers bowing down to stocks and stones. All is 
an evidence of the depraved instincts of the heart. And 
as to-day we read the history of religion in the light of 
science, the shadows are not less dark. What cruelty! 
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what superstition! We see the frenzied priest dancing 
before the altar where the human sacrifice is burning, and 
hear his incantation; and we say, ‘‘ How horrible are 
these false religions !” 

‘But hold,” says the historian; ‘* this false religion, as. 
you call it, claims close relationship with that which you 
call the true. Those who have watched most carefully 
are even inclined to think that the two are identical.” 
Watch the growth of idolatry; see the fetich take form 
under ‘the hands of rude artists. At last, wrought in 
purest marble, there stands in the temple an image of 
ideal grace and beauty. It has ceased to be an idol, and 
has become a symbol of the Divine. It is still only stone, 
but the stone has been idealized. At last temple and 
statue disappear. ‘The workman ceases to make for him- 
self a god. He realizes that he, himself, is God’s image, 
God’s temple; and so he worships in the beauty of 
holiness. So, as we watch the flaming altars, we see the 
time come when the father’s hand is stayed, as he would 
offer his son as a sacrifice. He finds a substitute in a ram 
or a goat. Still we watch, and find the time coming when 
even this seems unworthy, and we hear one saying to his 
God, ‘Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. ’ 

As we watch the slow transformation, we fail to find a 
point where a line can be drawn and we can say, On one 
side all is false, on the other, all is true. t 

At first the thought comes in the form of a dreary 
scepticism in regard to all that we had before believed to 
be true. Perhaps, after all, our most spiritual faiths are 
but survivals of the intense impressions made on the 
savage mind. They may be but the ghosts of dead 
superstitions. When one is shown how Christian rites 
and doctrines can be traced, not only to Judaism, but to 
the most primitive Nature-worship, one feels that their 
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falsicy is demonstrated. ‘They have been developed out 
of false religions. 

Here liberal Christianity comes to the rescue. It denies 
that, in the sense in which the term has been used, there 
ever has been a false religion. False theologies there 
have been, false explanations of religion, and false ex- 
pressions of it. But religion itself has always been a 
reality. Religion is the life of the soul. It has risen 
from lower to higher by slow degrees. In its highest 
manifestations we recognize it, — 

“ Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood.” 
But it is the same spirit which stirs the dull brain of the 
savage to devotion. 

And the devotion of the savage is good, though its 
object may be mistaken. Men have worshipped devils, 
but not from a devilish impulse. Mariners have run their 
ships against the rocks; but not because they sought 
shipwreck, but because they were enveloped in fogs. 
Truth and not falsity, holiness and not sensuality, have 
been the desired havens, even for those who have made 
worst shipwreck. The history of religion is the history 
of the search after infinite good. In this high quest men 
have been hindered by their own sins, blinded by igno- 
rance, led astray by superstition. Like the Knight of the 
Holy Grail, the disappointed secker cries out, — 

“Thereafter, the dark warning of our King, 
That most of us would follow wandering fires, 
Came like a driving gloom across my mind, / 

* Then every evil word I had spoken once, 

And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried: ‘ This quest is not for thee ;’ 
And lifting up mine eyes, I found myself 
Alone, and in a land of sand and thorns, 


And I was thirsty, even unto death, 


And I, too, cried: ‘This quest is not for thee.’ ” 
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Religious history records many moments of such dark des 
pondency. They form the pathetic undertone of the psalms, 
the solemn burden of the prophets. The taunts of the unbe- 
liever in regard to the imperfections of religious faith and 
knowledge sound like tame understatements to one who has 
listened to the impassioned confessions of the saints. 

But the wonder is that the quest has never ceased. 
Faith is born of failure. At last even superstitions be- 
some transparent, and we see the light of eternal truth 
shining through. 

And another thought must be added. The same con- 
siderations which force us to acknowledge kinship with 
the lowest of our race, make us see that the highest are 
our brothers. The true humanity of the greatest and 
best men has been obscured by mistaken attempts to 
exalt them. This has been especially the case with the 
heroes of religious biography. The lives of the saints are 
made unreal, because all the natural and human elements 
are left out. Their purity and unselfishness are attri- 
buted to a miracle. We are taught to look upon their 
lives, not as the flowering of humanity, but as celestial 
visions, sent to shame us in our helplessness. “See what a 
perfect life is,” it is said, “and realize how impossible it is 
that he who has attained it can be a mere man.” 

A strange argument this, as if the rose that comes to per- 
fection should be esteemed less truly a rose than one that 
has been blighted in the bud. Humanity must claim its own. 
In the holiest lives it sees a revelation of its own possibili- 
ties. For life is one, and the highest types of manhood 
have been developed by slow degrees from the lowest. 

The saints and prophets are but pioneers in the spir- 
itual continent. The new land where now they walk 
alone shall in the days to come be full of happy homes, 
and what to them have been rare visions will be the 
familiar sights of every day. 
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OUR FAITH IN PRAYER. 


“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us.” — 
Epuesrans iii. 20. 

I wisn to speak about prayer, — about what it is, and 
what it does for us. And by prayer I do not mean any 
particular form of utterance, or necessarily any utterance 
at all; yet I would not use the word in any but its old 
and most familiar sense. I would follow the admirabie 
definition of the Westminster Catechism, which is in sub- 
stance, “Prayer is the offering up of our desires unto 
God for things agreeable to his will.’ Orwe may follow 
the words of Montgomery’s hymn : — 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 


“Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near.” 


The essence of prayer is here found, not in any form of 
words which may or may not be used, but in the sincere 
desire, the upward looking, the sense of a divine presence 
and power. | 

Now, what place has all this in our lives? There are 
in our day many good and earnest people who frankly 
answer that it has no longer any place. The age of 
prayer, they say, has passed away; the age of work has 
come. We must no longer trust to the desire of our 
hearts; we will obtain only what our own brains can plan, 
and our own hands execute. 

I have not called the people who talk thus blasphemers, 
but good and earnest people. Many of those who have 
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most sincerely devoted themselves to the seryice of 
humanity have yet come to look upon prayer as either 
having no meaning or else a false meaning. And I think 
that if we accept their idea of what prayer is, we must 
come very much to their conclusion. It is taken for 
granted that the attitude of prayer is exactly the opposite 
of that of manly self-reliance. They conceive of two 
powers in the universe, which work altogether apart from 
each other. On the one side is God, on the other is man, 
A certain work is to be done; and the man says, “TI will 
not try to do this, —it is too hard for me; but I will ask 
God to do it for me.” Here are poor people in distress; 
good people say, “It is not for us to search into the rea- 
sons for this misery, or to devise a remedy. Come, let us 
unite in prayer to the Infinite Goodness, and He will send 
help.” Or there is a dry country. One man in it prays 
for rain; his neighbor digs irrigating ditches from the 
streams in the mountains, and so renders himself inde- 
pendent of the summer rain-fall. There is no need to ask 
which is the wise man. Of course the man who works 
succeeds, rather than the man who looks to some one else 
to do his work for him. 

And if prayer means the putting off of the burden of 
responsibility, then there is justice in what is said against 
it. Such prayer has been accurately described as a “ dis- 
ease of the will.” It is the attitude of a beggar and a 
coward. 

But what if true prayer is something very different from 
this? Those who have prayed most devoutly have not 
thought of God as of a power altogether removed froin 
themselves, nor have they thought of themselves as being 
able to work independently of him. Let us look more 
carefully at the words of the text. Paul speaks of a 
divine power “that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think.” Such a power we might 
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well wish to use. But how does it manifest itself? He 
answers, ‘According to the power that worketh in us.” 

Is there, then, a divine power which works in us, and 
manifests itself through us? Let us see. 

We look out upon the external world, and we see cer- 

tain forces at work, —light, heat, gravitation, electricity. 
What are they? No man invented them. Before the first 
man was upon earth these forces were at work. They 
are manifestations of the creative energy by which the 
universe has been made to be what it is. They are 
divinely ordained forces ceaselessly weaving ‘the living 
garment of the Godhead.” 
. But we consider ourselves and what goes on within our 
own organism. Here also is motion, and here are mani- 
festations of force unspeakably more wonderful than 
motion. No man ever could have invented consciousness 
any more than he could have invented gravitation. Human 
* life is simply a result. A result of what? Can we give 
any other answer than that it is the result of the working 
of that Infinite Power in which all things “ move and have 
their being”? We speak of our own will and knowledge 
as if they had an independent origin; but before we can 
will anything or know anything this mysterious- Power 
must have built up the organs of thought. 

We then come to face this fact, —that there is a power 
greater than ourselves which yet manifests itself in us. 
Saint Paul prays for the Ephesian disciples that they 
might “ apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge.” It may have seemed 
to them a very commonplace thing, this human love for 
one whose very nature called for love; but their teacher 
tells them that could they know all that was implied in it, 
they would find that it “sone to them the very “fulness 
of God.” 
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And so our life may not seem very wonderful to us. 
But could we see it as it is, — could we see the length of 
it, through what unknown ages the life forces have been 
developing, what an eternity awaits the race and the 
individual soul; could we see the breadth of it, how our 
life touches, in its relationships, all life; coald we see how 
deep is the mystery of its origin, how high are the possi- 
bilities of its destiny, — we would no longer cry, “Show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” It would have already 
sufficed, and more than sufficed, to have seen what God 
hath wrought in his children. We would no longer ery, 
“Show us the far place where God works, that we may 
lay hold upon his power ;”’ for we would hear the words 
spoken to us, “ Ye are God’s husbandry; ye are God’s 


building.” 
“ God is seen God 


In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, and the clod.” 


God is God in the star. All silent we bow down before 
the glory unapproachable, the light ineffable. No ery of 
ours can cross the mighty spaces. But God is God in the 
soul; and to the God in the soul the soul cries for help. 
“Out of the depths do I ery unto thee!” It is deep 
calling unto deep; the deep of need calling to the deep of 
Power, — that is prayer. 

And does such prayer come from a weakness of will? 
Rather, it is the very highest exercise of will. It is not 
the casting aside of our proper burden. It is the calling 
of all that is within us to aid us in bearing that burden; 
and itis based upon the belief that we have not summoned 
all that is within us till we have called upon the God who 
is working inus. For— 

“Deep below the deeps of conscious being 
Thy splendor shineth: there, O God, thou art.” 
When thus we pray, “Thy kingdom come,” we mean that 
our heart’s desire is that that kingdom should come in us 
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and through us; it is the opening of the gates of our 
souls, that the King of Glory may come in. The prayer, 
“Thy will be done,” means, first of all, that we stand 
ready to do his will. The prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” is not the idle petition of the sluggard; for 
it must be answered “according to the power that worketh 
in us.” 

The attitude of prayer is not that of the ship-master 
who with anchor cast and every sail furled simply wishes 
himself in another haven. It is itself the lifting of the 
anchor and the spreading of the sail. It is each white 
sail crying, “Fill us, O winds of God, and we together 
shall cross the seas.” 

But if divine power works in us, would it not work 
alike whether we desire it or not? Does our prayer change 
anything? I think that we will find that the condition of 
receiving the highest good is that we seek it and ask for 
it. There are certain functions of life which go on auto- 
matically ; but the higher functions rise into the region 
of consciousness and intelligent co-operation. ‘The man 
ceases to be a blind instrument, and becomes a servant 
and at last a friend of God. It is enough for the tool that 
it lies without will of its own in the master’s hand. The 
slave may serve in sullen silence; but he who feels himself 
to be a fellow-laborer with God seeks to commune with 
him. The best gifts come not unsought, and love is 
doubly manifested in the grace of asking and the grace 
of giving. 

The goodliest guests do not foree themselves upon us ; 
they stand at the door and knock. Only when we open the 
door do they come in to us. We have life; but whether 
we shall have a deeper and more abundant life depends 
upon how sincerely we desire it. There are lives depressed 
below the level of the universal life, like the Dead Sea and 
the parched deserts which lie below the level of the ocean. 
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But the Dead Sea lies below the ocean level because it is 
shut out from connection with it. Once open a channel, 
and from remotest shores great waves would roll toward 
it, till it would be filled. If our lives are empty in a 
universe full of joy and power, it is because we have 
allowed the channels through which the most blessed 
influences might flow to us to become choked. Conscious 
prayer is the opening of our hearts that the tides of 
divine power may flow through us. 

Saint James used no exaggeration when he wrote that 
the prayer of the righteous man “ availeth much in its 
working.” We never know what we can do or what we 
‘an endure until the consciousness of need has set every 
power to working. 

Some summer afternoon you have been half asleep and 
half awake ; every sense was dull and heavy. Allat once a 
sudden demand was made upon you; something must be 
done, and done at once ; and on the instant the blood pulsed 
more quickly through the veins, the muscles grew tense, the 
eye became clear, the ear became sensitive to every sound. 
A moment before your brain had been like a deserted man- 
sion ; through its winding corridors only dreams, the ghosts 
of thoughts, had been flitting.” Now the doors are. open, 
and the living world surges in. You see and hear and 
understand, first of all because you desire to do so. 

And have you never seen, in time of great necessity, a 
transformation of character as complete as the change 
from sleeping to waking? Those who in common life had 
seemed weak and frivolous astonish you by their calm 
courage. Now first you know them; now first they know 
themselves, Only the surface of their nature had been 
seen before; but now in the sense of their weakness they 
have come upon the secret of strength. At the mighty ery 
of “God help me!” the “abysmal deeps of personality ” 
are moyed, 
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We wonder sometimes at the deeds of heroes and 
martyrs. What is it that makes the hero’s blood to differ 
from that of other men? It is not the blood, it is the 
power that sets it pulsing, that makes him what he is. The 
men who gave their lives so nobly at Gettysburg and in 
the Wilderness were but common men. A few years before 
many of them would have shrunk from the smallest sacri- 
fice ; but the hour came when a new impulse took posses- 
sion of them. ‘They desired their country’s good as they 
desired nothing else; and this desire transformed and 
transfigured them. 

The first disciples of Christ were not men distinguished 
for intellectual attainments; but they were absolutely 
possessed by a great desire. One love constrained 
them; one purpose controlled them. - Their very lives 
were mighty petitions unto God “for things agreeable 
to his will.’ In that pure fire all earthly fear and 
weakness were burned away; and they flamed forth 
pure spirits, ready to do all and dare all. Through 
such men God has ever wrought his mightiest works. 
“He maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a:flame of 
fire.” 

There are many things which we say we desire, — more 
of justice and of kindness between man and man, better 
morals, purer lives. . We ask, and we receive not. Is it 
not because we ask with but half our ‘hearts? When we 
shall in very truth desire these things as each one of 
us desires his own welfare; nay, more, when we shall 
desire them as we desire no other thing in all the world; 
when we cry with one voice, “These things we must 
have, though we lose all else,” —that ery will not be in 
vain. 

When out of the sense of absolute need men shall 
unite in the prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” then it will 
come. 
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OUR FAITH IN IMMORTALITY. 


In Bunyan’s allegory, as the two pilgrims lay in the 
dungeon of Doubting Castle, Christian suddenly cried out, 
“ What a fool am I, to lie in adungeon, when I may as well 
walk at liberty! I have a key in my bosom called Prom- 
ise, which will, I am persuaded, open any lock in Doubt- 
ing Castle.” Then said Hopeful, “This is good news. 
brother; pluck it out and try.” 

The promise which to Bunyan was the master key 
was that contained in certain texts of scripture, literally 
interpreted. But you, as you have lain long in Doubting 
Castle, have tried this key in vain. The authority of the 
texts themselves is a subject of sceptical inquiry. In 
vain you repeat the precious promises which-once filled 
vour soul with gladness. They are far-off and unreal. 
liow do we know that Jesus thus spake, you say ; 
and if he did, how do we know that his word is 
ii:fallible ? : 

As friends pass away from our sight, the old questions 
come back to us. Does our life, after all, end in nothing- 
ness, or is it a manifestation of something eternal? We 
turn eagerly to scientific and philosophic arguments, and 
yet they do not reach the point of demonstration. 

But one thing is sure: Doubting Castle is not our home, 
and not without a struggle will we yield to Giant Despair. 
At length the thought flashes upon us that, in a deeper 
sense than Bunyan meant, the key called Promise lies in 
our own bosom. Not in a book, not in a voice from 
heaven, not in a labored argument, but in ourselves we 
must find it. Life is a sublime promise. The soul is 
itself the key which will open the locks of Doubting Castle. 
The word of a free religion is the word of Hopeful: 
‘Pluck if out, brother, and try!” 


s 


OE 
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But in the supreme emergency we do not trust ourselves 
to an untried means of deliverance. Those who think of 
death as something apart from all other experiences may 
well dread it. And the religion that makes the prepara- 
tion for death an exercise that has little relation to the 
common work of life bears the stamp of unreality. Let 
us first of all take our life as a unit. What we want is 
not a way of escape from a single difliculty, but to be 
freed from the despairing temper; to be led from the 
dungeon into the sunshine. 

In thinking of immortality, we are apt to get it in 
wrong perspective. We place in the foreground what God 
leaves in the background. We need to learn that ‘‘ if we 
hope for that we see not, then must we with patience wait 
for it.” The first lesson of religion is not in regard to the 
duration of life, but in regard to its quality. In fact, the 
belief in the endless duration of life may be so held as to 
be without religious significance. One man believes that 
he shall live ten years; another is confident that his life 
shall be prolonged for a century. Which belief, you ask, 
is the more religious? ‘Ten years of loving self-sacrifice 
has more significance than a century of sensuous enjoy- 
ment. But if you multiply the century by infinity, the 
conditions of the problem are unchanged. 

The religious conception of life begins with an appreci- 
ation of its present opportunity. “ Beloved, now are ye 
‘the sons of God.” The great emphasis must be put on 
our present sonship. Convinced of this, we may wait in 
all patience for the inheritance that fadeth not away. ‘If 
sons, then heirs ” is the New Testament argument. 

There is no magic in the opening of a door, but the key 
must fit the lock. And to one who believes in divine 
justice, the question of personal immortality resolves 
itself into a question of fitness. What is fit to live, 
will not perish. 

0 
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To one who has learned the lesson of life, death does 
not come as a new problem. In a true sense we “die 
daily.” Old things pass away, new difficulties face us. 
Giant Despair does not lie in wait only at our journey’s 
end, —he is a familiar foe. There is a way of living and 
thinking that ends in despair. It is the superficial, 
worldly, selfish way. Sooner or later, when sorrow 
comes and personal disappointments, the man finds that 
he has been left in the darkness. But there is another 
way of life, and there have been in every age those 
who have found it. They have been cast down, but not 
in despair; and they have rejoiced even in tribulations. 
There is a trustful, loving, self-forgetful spiritual life; and 
this has found blessedness even in the midst of sorrow 
and loss. 

Here is a key of promise. We pluck it out of our 
bosom and try it. One door after another of the prison 
of despair flies open at its touch. We see those who 
have endured poverty and hardships and pain, and yet 
have hearts overflowing with good cheer. Their lives 
have triumphed over difficulty. In them tribulation has 
wrought patience, and patience experience, and experi- 
ence hope. With loving courage they have confronted 
Destiny, and the very prophets of ill have blessed them. 
The iron doors of their prison open into the garden of 
the beatitudes. - ; 

Now, one who has used the key to open so many doors, 
will try it when he comes to the last door, we call death. 
To him death presents no new problem. He cannot 
think of it as something apart. It is a step into the 
dark, but has he not been taking such steps all his life? 
And is not this the lesson he has been learning, how to 
walk in the dark courageously, never doubting but that 
God is there also? And so he faces death just as he has 
faced eyery other dark mystery. 
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“T was ever a fighter, so— one fight more, 

The best and the last ; 

T should hate that death bandaged my eyes; and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it; fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old; 

Bear the brunt; in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold, 

For sudden the worst turns to best, to the brave.” 


This conviction that worst turns to best, to the brave, is 
one born out of the experience of brave souls. They have 
learned it in their struggles here; they carry the lesson 
with them in their supreme struggle: Preparing for death 
is not anything separate from the common work of life, — 
a noble life is one long preparation. 

Can we not see how one convinced of this may face the 
future with serene confidence, though many of the com- 
mon arguments for immortality may seem to him incon- 
clusive? For human life itself is a reality so wonderful 
and full of promise that it makes these arguments seem 
superfluous. The life of the spirit transcends the expla- 
nations that are given of it. In its presence our common 
doubts seem shallow, and bear with them their own refu- 
tation. The soul may be ‘‘ the unanswered question,” but 
still we say, — 


“ Ask on, thou clothed eternity ; 
Time is the false reply.” 


Can you not see the place which the hope of immortality 
has to those who believe that it rests not on “the law of 
a carnal commandment, but on the power of an endless 
life”? We believe in the immortal life because we feel 
that we are moved by it. 

People ask, If you do not accept the proofs which the 
churches usually offer, what foundation have you for your 
immortal hope ? 
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I would answer, This hope does not rest, or need to rest 
on any foundation at all. By this Ido not mean that it 
has no reason for being; I mean that the word ‘‘ founda- 
tion” brings in a misleading idea. We say that a building 
is upheld by its foundations; that is, the natural tendency 
of each stone would be to fall to the earth, but the solid 
masonry under it holds it up. We take it for granted 
the natural tendency of the soul is all downward. What 
foundation have we on which it can be upheld? 

You know how many answers are given: Because the 
Church says so. _Because the Bible says so. Because 
Jesus rose from the grave. For myself, it is easier to 
believe in immortality directly, listening to the promise of 
the life itself, than to believe many of the “proofs” on 
which it is supposed to rest. 

After all, this search after foundations is always bafiling. 
A house is founded on the rock; the tock is founded on 
the very framework of the world; but what is the world 
itself founded on? It has no foundations, but is upheld 
by invisible power in the midst of space. And so if you 
ask what foundations have our hopes or faiths, — thinking 
of them as things which, like the stones of a building, 
must have visible support or fall,—the answer is hard. 
But hope is not like a stone, falling to earth of its own 
weight ; it is upheld as the earth is upheld in space, or as 
a bird in the air, by the forces which impel it onward. 

And what are these? I think that we will find that the 
forces which impel us to the fulfilment of our nature, to 
the doing of our duty, to gaining the highest good here, 
are the same forces which sustain the hope of a blessed 
immortality. They keep us in a frame where it is easier 
to believe than disbelieve. 

We try with all our heart to do right; we fail; death 
seems to shut out all hope. But the very impulse which 
leads us to try again leads to the unquestioning hope 
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that in spite of death our lives shall fulfil their promise ; 
it goes right through death to “the new heavens and the 
new earth in which dwelleth righteousness.” And so our 
love for human friends impels us to refuse to believe that 
they cease to be when we cease to see them; and our 
love for all beautiful and good things urges us in the same 
direction. All this is not a logical foundation ; it is some- 
thing more, — it is the power, the impulse, which impels us 
to hope. 

To a person who should say, “I not only see no reason 
for believing in immortality, but I never felt any prompting 
toward it; now, I want you to prove it to me,” I could 
say nothing, any more than to one who should say, “I 
never loved anything, but I want you to prove to me that 
there are sufficient foundations to support love.” 

But if one says, “I love, but I want to know whether 
I have a right to cherish this love,” then some kind 
of an, answer can be given. And so it is when one 
says, “I have felt a mysterious influence drawing me to 
hope for a good which the grave cannot destroy. Some- 
thing whispers to me that even though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I need fear no evil. Ought 
I to believe this voice? Ought I to obey this influence?” 
The question then becomes a comparatively simple one. 
Here is a force impelling us onward. Shall we trust our- 
selves to it, or shall we resist it, and seek to crush it out? 
It is not a question whether we shall be able to create or 
uphold the force, but simply whether we shall allow it to 
uphold us. 

Here first the office of reason comes in. It does not 
create the desire or the hope; it finds it already existing. 
It simply passes judgment on it, and says whether it is 
trustworthy or not. If we find that the impulse which 
urges us to hope for immortal life has its origin in mean 
and selfish emotions ; if it is fed by what is base in us; 
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if, so far as we can trace its effects, it leads to the neglect 
of those things which are best in the present life,— then 
we are right in saying, “Here is an impulse which is 
strong within us, but it is one to which we will not yield.” 

If, on the other hand, we find the power of hoping and 
believing in infinite good to be a force generated in our 
highest experiences; if it is strongest when we are 
strongest, clearest when our vision of present right and 
duty are clearest; if the future life seems most certain 
when the present life is at its highest point, — then I think 
that the only thing that remains for us is to trust this 
power, and allow ourselves to be borne along by it. 

The “future life” is with God; we must leave to the 
future the knowledge of its conditions. But “the power 
of an endless life” is something of present experience. 
To live at all is to hunger for larger living. To be con- 
scious of ourselves is to be conscious that we are but the 
germ of what we may be, that we have scarcely begun to 
fulfil the promise of our nature. The path of duty seems 
at first to be a straight line; but we cannot long follow it 
without being convinced that it is a circle, whose centre is 
God. One cannot throw himself with all the force that is 
in him into any noble undertaking without being carried 
by the sheer momentum which he has gained beyond 
the fear of death. In fighting a good fight “death is 
swallowed up in victory.” 

In all this we are simply learning to trust what “is 
likest God within the soul;” we are holding fast that 
which we have found to be good. 

The first word of religion, let us repeat, is not in regard 
to the duration, but in regard to the quality of our lives. 
It does not first say, Believe that life is everlasting ; 
but it says, Live, —live bravely, unselfishly, reverently, 
with eyes ever open to whatever of good may appear; and 
having done all this, “let not your hearts be troubled.” 
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Having tested the value of life, trust in its promise. 
Believe in the lesson your own experience has verified. 
When death comes, face it as you have faced every other 
dark shadow; and doubt not but that again you will learn 
how “sudden the worst turns to best to the brave.” 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 


My subject is the Punishment of Sin; in other words, 
the Ethical Sternness of our Unitarian Faith. ‘The 
Strict System and the Easy” were the terms in which the 
orthodox of half a century ago were agreed to set forth 
their system as against that of the protesting Unitarians. 
Theirs was the strict, the Unitarian was the easy, system. 
Was the distinction well made? Is the moral system of 
Unitarianism and of every form of reasonable faith an easy 
system? Does it leave morality without the sanctions 
necessary for its support? Does it make evil-doing a little 
matter in comparison with the sin of the traditional theol- 
ogy, the punishment of evil-doing so small a matter that it 
can have no appealing force for the imagination, no terrors 
for the weak and erring will? 

I think we should do well to heed a challenge thats is flung 
so often in our teeth. Woe to the preacher and the con- 
gregation of whom it can be truly said, ‘‘ Behold, thou art 
unto them as a very lovely song of one who hath a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an instrument”! And the 
charges brought against us have not been absolutely 
groundless or unjust. No matter for the relative aspect of 
the case, — the possible retort that sin can be no such 
dreadful matter if a moment of repentance and the pre- 
cipitation of one’s self upon the merits of the atoning 
blood of Jesus can blot the record out. The fact remains 
that in our liberal churches the doctrines of the love of God 
and the divine forgiveness have often tended to obscure 
the laws of moral retribution. ‘‘ God likes to forgive little 
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boys: that’s what he’s for,” a budding Universalist ts re- 
ported to have said, in justification of his latest peccadillo. 
There is as much liberal theology of a certain sort com- 
pressed in that as of charcoal ina diamond. “ We must 
preach the doctrine of hatred,” says Emerson, ‘ when love 
pules and whines.” No, not of hatred, but of ‘* the ter- 
rible things in righteousness,” the sternness of the moral 
law, —-a sternness which is not the negation, but the 
expression, of Almighty Love. 

In choosing a title for this discourse, one of the first I 
hit upon was “ A Holy Fear;” and I am not yet sure that 
I did well in changing it to another. Holy means healthy ; 
and that there is a healthy fear inherent in any just percep- 
tion of a man’s relations to the moral law there cannot, I 
think, be any slightest doubt. Perfect love casteth out 
fear, no doubt, but love is very far from being perfect in a 
very great majority of human hearts ; and, while this con- 
dition lasts, a wholesome fear is a desideratum not to be 
despised. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of good- 
ness,” says the Old Testament. ‘‘ The beginning of wis- 
dom,”’ it is commonly rendered; but wisdom here, as in 
many other places, has the force of goodness. This doc- 
trine of the genesis of goodness is not one that any well- 
instructed evolutionist would accept. Darwin found the 
beginning of goodness in the gregarious tendency of animal 
races, and Spencer finds it in the tendency of certain ac- 
tions to produce pleasure and of others to produce pain. 
So far as fear had anything to do with the beginning of 
goodness, it was the fear of man, and not the fear of Ged. 
So much for the historical aspect; and for the individta 
the beginning of goodness is not the fear of ‘* our Father 
who is in heaven,” but of the father or the mother who is on 
earth. Fear of their punishment, of their displeasure, of 
their blame, of their disappointment, of their grief, — these 
are the beginning of goodness for the growing child. They 
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are not only the beginning: they are a continual moral 
brace and spur. Many a grown man and woman is kept 
from shameful courses by the thought of the old folks at 
home, the fear of doing anything that would bring down 
their venerable heads in sorrow to the grave. But the 
wholesome fear which encourages men to difficult daty, and 
shames them out of meanness, and keeps them from excess, 
is made up of many parts. The tear of statutory penalties, 
wholesome enough in many instances, is but the smallest 
part of it. Another is the fear of social disesteem, of the 
clear-eyed rebuke of noble friends, of the rebuke their 
character and their ideals would minister if they did not, 
could not, speak one word; if they were wholly ignorant 
of the committed fault. Another part of it is the fear of 
what a brutish vice may brand upon the physical organism ; 
another, of that entanglement in which every secret act of 
wickedness involves the doer soon or late, the little sin 
ever steadily compelling a greater. Again, what fear more 
wholesome than the fear of being what we hate, of missing 
those beatitudes which have been promised to us by our 
most serious and consecrated hours? ‘There is no need to 
go beyond the present life for a. fear so noble and constrain- 
ing that it would seem impossible for any soul on which it 
had fairly delivered itself to choose the evil way. But itis 
an absurd idea, a ridiculous assumption, that, because “ we 
still have judgment here,” a future life can have for us no 
fear. Fear enough the fear of entering on another life 
conscious that we have miserably squandered this, the fear 
of an accusing memory dimming the lustre of the bright 
immortal years, the fear of meeting those whose noble ex- 
pectation we have not fulfilled, the fear of being known at 
length for what we inly are. The preacher of religion who 
does not seek to bring to bear upon his people’s minds these 
‘terrors of the Lord” is doing his prophetic duty in a 
miserably imperfect way. 
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I shall enter into no comparison of this heterodox hell 
with the hell of the traditional religion. I do not care to 
prove that it is every whit as terrible as that. Whatever 
that traditional hell may signify when the process of trans- 
formation which is at present going on is completed, for 
centuries, in its habitual presentation, it has meant that a 
man for not believing what he could not believe without 
intellectual suicide would be thrust into an eternal fiery 
hell, —a punishment that would make the God inflicting it 
more reprobate and more deserving of such pangs than any 
human being, though we should imagine one uniting in 
himself the crimes of all the Czesars and the Borgias, the. 
Hapsburgs and the Bourbons, the Sultans and the Tsars. 
The easiest system would be preferable to such strictness 
as that which Jonathan Edwards taught with sad-eyed, 
broken-hearted earnestness a century and a half ago. I do 
not even care to show that the reality which is now ton- 
noted by the symbol of eternal hell is not a sterner con- 
struction of the ways of God with men than that of rational 
religion. Of this, however, I am sure, that it is not a 
construction that begins to make ‘‘ the sinfulness of sin” 
so evident and so deterrent. It threatens the evil-doer 
with an eternity beyond the grave in which he has no power 
of self-recovery, in which not God himself could, if he 
would, break up the torpor of his soul, or allay the fierce- 
ness of its never-ending pains of bitter accusation and of 
vain regret. 

“ My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 


That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once, prove accurst.” 


Meantime, ‘‘ we still have judgment here;” and Mac- 
beth spoke for universal man when he declared that, if his 
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crime might have its be-all and its end-all here upon this 
bank and shoal of time, he’d jump the life to come. If 
Macbeth could say this, with all his superstitious certainty 
of a material hell, with all his spiritual incompetency for 
measuring the scope of punishment upon this hither side of 
death, how much more can they for whom the fires of hell 
are only glowing metaphors of spiritual pain! As “a 
hangman’s whip to hold the wretch in order,” the fear of 
hell has never been a potent instrument. It will not be 
more potent now that its flaming terrors have all been 
translated into the terms of conscience and the inner life. 
If ‘“‘the judgment of this world”’ could be brought home 
to sinful men without any least exaggeration, but with the 
unfaltering simplicity of scientific truth, it would breed in 
them a holy fear more potent to pluck back their feet from 
paths of vice and crime than any vision of the penal fires 
that flamed up in the old theology, or any dim reflection of 
them in the glassy current of the progressive and evasive 
orthodoxy of the present time. 

The circles of the « judgment here” are quite as numer- 
ous and deepen down as formidably and fearfully as those 
which Dante threaded round and down, till in the lowest 
deep he found Satan, half-apparent, jammed like a ragged 
- stopper into the bottom of the pit. ‘There is first the hell 
of physical misery and degradation and defect. This is 
the hell of saints who have not kept the body’s sacred law ; 
of restless women who can never find enough to do or to be 
done; of the victims of society, so called — the round of 
frivolous excitements from which come prostration and col- 
lapse; of men who run the race for wealth till something 
breaks, and henceforth they are mere physical and mental 
wrecks along the road where others are in full career. 
This is the hell of drunkards, of debauchees, a hell fierce — 
flaming in their faces, burning away their physical nobility 


with its intolerable rage. It is much wider in its scope 
\ 
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than we are wont to think. As the violet of the spectrum 
shades into colors that we might see if we had better eyes, 
so, if we did but know it, there is many a physical penalty 
that we do not note as such, that with our dull eyes we do 
not perceive at all, but which, if we were more observant, 
or if we had better eyes, we might see plainly enough. 
We read of Jesus in the New Testament that, as he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered. The story 
carries with it the suggestion of a universal law. Every 
man’s face is being daily, hourly, altered by his prayers, by 
the desires which he allows himself, by the dominant pas- 
sions of his life. ‘There is many a face that is now hateful 
and repellent which might have been beautiful and attrac- 
tive but for some secret shame, some fatal tendency of 
thought or will, some adultery of the heart. It is not the 
sensual vices only that insure these penalties. Greed and 
vanity and pride all twitch the mask aside, and show the 
actual man. And such is the unity of soul and body that 
it may well be doubted whether there can be any moral ab- 
erration which does not register itself upon the physical 
man, — not on his face alone, but on his total tife. ‘*‘Ilam 
all face,” said the naked beggar to Montaigne, — his whole 
body equally toughened to the weather. So is the universal 
human body equally plastic to the stress of good and evil 
thoughts, of high and low ideals. If we could have a per- 
fect chemistry, I doubt not that it would detect in each 
man’s bodily tissues an ‘‘ abstract and brief chronicle” of 
all the vices of his past life, of all the ignoble passions to 
which in the sphere of the imagination he has allowed full 
swing, though he has not dared to put them into the con- 
crete of action. 

But the hell of physical detetiordsion, ruin, and defect is 
not the only hell of those whose faults are on the sensual 
side; and there are faults much deadlier than these, — 
faults which make no appreciable registry upon the physical 
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man. No one can study the New Testament without see- 
ing that, as between the brutal and the fiendish sins, — the 
sins of sensual passion and the sins of selfish and mali- 
cious calculation, — Jesus was kindly and sympathetic with 
the former every time. They were much less heinous than 
the latter, in his eyes. But the moral standards of Christen- 
dom have in general reversed this order. For the Roman 
Catholic, impurity has been almost the only vice; and in 
Protestant societies, for the woman overtaken in a sexual 
fault there is no ‘‘ place for repentance.” I leave you to 
determine whether Jesus was mistaken in the distinction 
that he made. Your decision against him would be imme- 
diate if the measure of a fault were to be found in the 
amount of physical penalty that it entails. For it is evi- 
dent that our calculating and malicious faults entail no such 
obvious physical penalties as our faults of sensual passion. 
Are they, then, less severely punished? Nay; for the hell 
of physical deterioration is but one hell of many in the 
range of natural penalty for vice and crime. Even for the 
sensual fault, the physical penalty is but the smallest part. 
Another is the public shame, though there has.been no 
formal, public arraignment, the consciousness of pitying or 
averted eyes, the visible grief and shame of nearest friends, 
the dread of sinking to some lower deep, the haunting 
memory of days once pure and sweet, the sense of banish- 
ment from the society of the purest and the best, whom 
still the weak and erring often reverence in their inmost 
hearts. Then, too, there is for almost every sensual fault 
a hell of correlated shame and sin. The secret fault escapes 
a hundred social penalties that wait on the discovered vice 
or crime, only to plunge into a vortex of temptations to 
new forms of guilt, through which the hardiest mariner 
may not hope to safely steer his way. You will at once 
recall the saying of George Eliot: ‘‘ Under every guilty 
secret there is hidden a brood of guilty wishes whose un- 
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wholesome, infecting life is cherished by the darkness. The 
contaminating effect of deeds often lies less in the commis- 
sion than in the consequent adjustment of our desires, — 
the enlistment of our self-interest on the side of falsity.” 
Well may we pray, as did tbe Psalmist, to be sayed from 
secret faults: they are such mothers of lies, of insincerity, 
of dishonesty, of faithlessness. They are 


“the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.” 


Can you not conceive of faults which, in their first incep- 
tion, have but little power to curse and kill, but which, te 
preserve their secret, have so walled themselves about with 
various obstruction that no good influence can penetrate to 
them, and the man cannot break through into the freedom 
of a sincere and simple life? It is a tragedy which repeats 
itself as regularly as the rising of the sun. Happy are they 
who are quite sure that it has never touched their lives with 
even a passing shadow ! 
It is conceivable that the inveterate sinner may be so 
hardened in his fault, may be so deaf to the rebuke of con- 
science through prolonged neglect of her persuasive voice, 
that nothing shall disturb him in the base enjoyment of his 
evil way. Is this escape from punishment, or is it the 
worst possible punishment that can come upon a man, — 
to be dead in trespasses and sins? But this is slow to 
come; and till it comes, through infinite degrees of moral 
lapse, what accusation and what punishment there is pre- 
pared for every sinful heart! I see not what necessity 
there is for ‘‘ future punishment,” as if within the limits of 
this present life the resources of Omnipotence were not 
sufficient for the reward of every man according to his 
works. The punishment is oftentimes so great, so terrible, 
that it would seem to be out of all proportion with the 
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offence committed, did we not know that by such punish- 
ment the erring heart is made to see ‘* how awful goodness 
is, and virtue in her shape how lovely, —see, and pine its 
loss.” Once let a man depart from the right way, and there 
seems to be some terrible fatality through which, at every 
turn, he is reminded of his fault. Things that are blessed- 
ness to other men, are grief and pain to him. The air so 
pure, the sky without a cloud, the spring so fresh and sweet, 
the earth’s warm coverlet of snow so white and pure, are 
images of lost beatitudes. Will he seek forgetfulness in 
the pages of some pleasant book? Suddenly he sees him- 
self as in a mirror, — his meanness or his cruelty, his sel- 
fishness or his dishonesty, his faithlessness to sacred trusts 
of business or of home, depicted there so vividly that it 
seems as if the author must have intended every word for 
him. If not directly, then by contrast he is reminded of 
his secret shame. 


“ The play ’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king,” 


the Prince of Denmark says. A capital device! How 
many consciences have been caught in such a net from first 
to last ! more, I have sometimes thought, than in the meshes 
of the preacher’s homily; so many that I find it hard to 
understand the accusation of the drama as immoral, think- 
ing that, if evil men would not be stricken to the heart by 
what passes on/the stage, they had better stay at home. 
Then, too, what accusation and what punishment for erring 
men there is in the high trust and noble expectation of their 
friends, and in the memory of past experience that was full 
of stainless joy! If ever fora little while there is a respite 
from these visions and these voices, there is sure to come 
along some happy Pippa, singing her untimely song, her 
unconscious comment on the moral situation. At other 
times, from out the silent dark the faces of the friends whom 
we have loved and lost shape themselves, grieved and sad, 
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as if they looked into our very hearts and saw what har- 
bors there of unrepented fault and vain desire. Yea, for 
each one of us who has not kept the law of righteousness, 
till we are hardened in our sin, all things have eyes to see, 
‘as if they were God’s spies;” all things have voices to 
impeach, and hands to smite and slay. 
Rossetti asks, ‘* What is the sorriest thing that enters 
hell?” and makes reply 
“None of the sins, but this and that fair deed, 
Which a soul’s sin at length can supersede.” 
That is to say, the real goodness of a man, which may, in 
one part of his life and action, for a long time co-exist with 
evil in some other part, at length gives way. It is the case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Soon or late, one must in- 
vade the province of the other. There must be war, and 
to the knife. There cannot be an everlasting dualism of 
the moral life. No man can serve two masters. Eventu- 
ally he must cleave to the one, and despise the other. And 
what a fearful hell is that of real goodness broken down 
and utterly despoiled! If there is one more fearful, it is 
that which is constituted for us by the reactionary influence _ 
of a persistent fault upon the memory of the good that we 
have done. To think that even our most loving offices of 
friendship and affection have come to be remembered only 
. with stinging shame, since we have fallen away from truth 
and righteousness! Thank Heaven it is not so with all! 
that there are those who graciously remember every noble, 
generous deed done for them by men and women who have 
been overmastered by temptation and fallen into evil ways ! 
But with the most, an evil presence spoils the noblest past, 
making it seem an unreality and sham, which very likely it 
was not; while for the evil-doer his hell of blasted recol- 
lection has no sharper pang than that the noble and the 
good whom he has served with offices of the purest possible 
affection will wish perhaps that they could blot out his 
memory and the memory of such offices forever. 
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In my divinity school days, I read in Plutarch’s crabbed 
Greek an essay on ‘‘ The Delay of the Deity in Punishing 
the Wicked.” But is there really much delay? There is 
of certain outward penalties. ‘The sensual indulgence does 
not work its obvious ruin all at once. The penalties of 
social disesteem, of friendship growing cold, of honor 
changing to contempt, of ruined fortunes and domestic 
altars broken down, —all these may be delayed; but if 
they were delayed forever, the vindication of the moral law 
would still be a hard and terrible reality. There would still 
remain the hells of shameful character and of dreadful loss. 
‘¢ Be sure your sin will find you out,” though you should go 
unwhipped of justice till the end, or scourged with praises 
which but mock the voices of your heart. ‘‘ They that are 
in sin,” said Swedenborg, ‘‘ are in the punishment of sin.” 
That was a real vision of “Things seen in Hell”: They that 
are in sin are in the punishment of sin. And to be in sin 
were punishment enough if there were no other. It is 
punishment enough to be a brute, when one might be a 
man; to be a coward, when one might be a hero; to bea 
hindrance to all social good, when one might be a help; to 
destroy men’s faith in human nature and in God, when one 
might strengthen it; to be a petty, grovelling creature, when 
one might stand with port erect and face towards heaven, 
without hate or fear. 

In the last analysis, the most dreadful punishment is not 
anything that may come upon us from without, any social 
penalty ; nor is it anything that may arise in our own 
minds of miserable regret, of shapeless fear, of imagined 
voices, — ‘‘ Thou art become as one of us,” from the bad 
in literature and life; ‘‘ Depart from us: we never knew 
you,” from the good and true. The most dreadful punish- 
ment is to fall immeasurably short of the mark of our high 
calling ; to be so little, when we might be so much. In 
Shakespeare’s plays, how little does the tragic end of Mac- © 
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beth or Iago, Regan or Goneril, add to our sense of their 
great misery! To be a Macbeth or an Iago, a Regan or a 
Goneril, that is more terrible than any outward ruin, or any 
consciousness of an impassable gulf between ourselves and 
those in whose approval we could see the smile of God. 


“T sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of the after-life to spell ; 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘I myself am heayen —and hell.’ ” 


Hell unmistakably for the unrighteous man, however clear 
of outward suffering for his sin, however dead to inward 
pleading and expostulation, — most unmistakably when 
most dead to these; but heaven with equal certainty for 
those who, if they must say, “I am poor and despised,” 
can add, ‘‘ Yet have I kept thy precepts.” It would be a 
very dark and gloomy picture that I have presented to your 
minds and to your consciences and hearts, were it not that 
it involves an opposite as full of brightness and of cheer. 
For there is no misery of wickedness and no painfulness of 
accusation or of punishment for the erring soul which has 
not a corresponding excellence and satisfaction and beati- 
tude for the soul unswervingly devoted to the law of right- 
eousness. But I can easily conceive that the terms of my 
discourse suggest, in various particulars, a situation foreign 
to your experience. You have your faults, but they are 
not so dark and tragical as those which I have seemed to 
have in mind. Yet, for such as you have, there is the 
same eternal law. You are less because of them than what 
you ought to be. They rob you of your peace. They turn 
your pleasures into grief and shame. The friendship and 
the love that are given you so lavishly, — you must often 
ask yourselves if you are worthy of such costly gifts. Are 
they really given to you, or to some imaginary person? 
And if to some imaginary person, must you not strive to 
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grow into that image, so that the friendship and the love 
you prize so much may really be for you an indefeasible 
possession, so that you may rightfully account yourself one 
of that blessed family in earth and heaven who, though 
poor and despised, have kept the eternal law? 

Such, then, is the ethical sternness of our Unitarian faith. 
Such is the heterodox hell. If our presentation of this 
theme has any claim to merit, that claim rests, not on its 
being ours, but on its conformity to reality and to the 
solemn laws of the world. That it can match the terrors 
of the old theology, I have not desired to show. But that 
we haye not here any ‘‘easy system” is, surely, plain 
enough ; and that we have here a system which, although 
the half has not been told, makes the intrinsic hideousness 
of sin sufficiently apparent, is as plain. What man is there, 
however clean his conscience, who can look upon these 
laws and retributions without holy fear? What can they 
mean if not that the Eternal loveth righteousness, and that 
he has made the way of the transgressor so immeasurably 
hard in order that, should ‘‘ goodness draw us not, they 
weariness may toss us to his breast”? 


HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishes and maintains churches, holds 
conventions, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
Association, including doctrinal, devotional, and practical 
works, will be sent to all who apply. All religious books 
by Unitarian authors are kept on sale, and will be sent 
on receipt of price. A list of such books, with prices, 
will be furnished upon request. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of churches and individuals. Annual subscriptions 
of any amount are solicited. Address communications 
and contributions to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon 
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from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


OUR GOSPEL. 


The glorious gospel of the blessed God. —1 Tr. i. 11. 
Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. — Luxe ii. 10. 


A cerTAIN section of the Christian Church has for a 
long period of years assumed to itself the name “evan- 
’ gelical,” —‘“the bearer of good tidings.” These 
churches have claimed to be in some special sense the 
keepers of the good news of God. They have their 
“gospel” services, they publish “gospel hymns,” they 
hold “gospel” meetings of every kind. 

Another section has tacitly admitted, or has at least 
allowed the impression to go abroad, that it is not 
evangelical, that it does not represent and proclaim to 
the people the good news of God, that it has only the 
philosophy and the wisdom of men. 

Yet these churches that claim to be, in some peculiar 
sense, the bringers of the good news of God, do not 
now place and have not been accustomed to place that 
which was the peculiar first great message of Jesus in 
the forefront of their proclamation: “The kingdom of 
God is at hand,” “The kingdom of God is among you.” 
They have placed this kingdom in the next world, where 
Jesus did not place it. They have built around it a 
wall which Jesus did not build, and they have set at its 
gates keepers whom Jesus did not appoint. They have — 
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given them passwords, shibboleths, terms of admission 
of which Jesus has never spoken. For there is only one 
place in all the gospel story where Jesus, of set purpose, 
deliberately declares who it is that shall enter into and 
become partakers of the divine kingdom,— when he for- 
mally separates between the sheep and the goats, when 
he assigns to the right hand those who are to inherit 
the kingdom of the Father. And it is most noteworthy 
that not a single one of these conditions to which I have 
alluded does he anywhere speak of. He says nothing 
about the necessity of accepting a certain scheme of 
belief. It was not a question as to whether they held 
certain opinions about God or about himself or about 
the origin and nature of man. ‘The one only condition 
which he there establishes, — and we should suppose that 
he would have felt it incumbent upon himself to set 
forth the true conditions there, if anywhere, — the one 
only condition to which he refers is the simple one of 
character and of human service. 

I do not propose to-night to antagonize the beliefs of 
others any more than is absolutely necessary. I would 
that I might avoid one single reference which could in 
any way be construed into antagonism. I shall speak 
as briefly as may be, by way of definition, for the sake 
of clearness, and that we may realize our position, and 
understand the glorious gospel of the blessed God that 
is committed to our care. For it seems to me that we 
have so long been accustomed to think of ourselves as 
critics, as seekers after truth, rather than those that 
possess it, as only trying to find our way, rather than 
those who are on the road_and should lead the way, that 
we do not half understand how magnificent is the mes- 
sage which is committed to our keeping, and for the 
deliverance of which to the modern world we ought to 
hold ourselves responsible. 
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I shall, then, discuss for a little a few of the great 
essentials of the creeds, as they have been held in the 
Christian churches of the past. My purpose will not 
be to discuss whether they are true or false, and I wish 
you to bear that point in mind. That is too large a 
theme to enter upon in a popular discourse like this. I 
propose to ask, rather, whether these great beliefs, as 
they have been held and are held and proclaimed to-day 
by the so-called evangelical churches, even if true, are 
entitled to the name of “gospel,” — “good news;” 
whether the claim is valid that these old churches do 
peculiarly represent the gospel of Jesus, or whether it 
is to us, perhaps unknowing, that has been committed 
this precious charge. 

Let me pause long enough for one preliminary word. 
If there are any here to-night who sincerely and devoutly 
cling still to the old faith, I beg they will give me credit 
for the same sincerity which I freely concede to them; 
and I beg that they will not think I am animated by 
any spirit of denominational discourtesy, but that I 
simply seek with all my soul, as I trust do they, to 
find, to stand for, and proclaim the truth of God. 

Let. us, then, note, first, the old doctrine of revelation, 
It is conceded on all hands, I suppose, if God exist, and 
if he loves his children, that he would not leave us 
without sufficient light and guidance to enable us to find 
the pathway in which he would have us tread. We 
might, then, naturally expect a revelation to be given 
to the world at some time and in some form. What 
is the claim in regard to this revelation as set forth 
in the old creed? I will try briefly to declare it. 

During a period of four thousand years, according to 
the traditional estimate, God, by means of angelic mes- 
sengers, through prophets, through inspired writers, 
delivered portions of his truth to a little people in- 
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habiting a country about as large as the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The rest of the world was left to wander 
and stumble in darkness, finding its way as it might, 
according to the utterly inadequate light of natural 
reason, this natural reason perverted so that it had 
no power to discern the truth of God. At the end of 
this four thousand years a wider, newer revelation is 
given. Christianity becomes the dominant power of 
the so-called civilized world. Yet, after Christianity 
has been in existence for nearly two thousand years, 
this revelation is made known to hardly more than 
one-third of the inhabitants of the earth. The rest 
still wander and stumble in darkness. Then this rev- 
elation has been couched in such terms and deliv- 
ered in such a way that thousands and thousands of 
the best scholars and the noblest men of the modern 
world do not see their way to accepting it as a divine 
revelation. Beginning in barbarism, with barbaric con- 
ceptions of God and men, the Bible rises as civilization 
rises, ever growing up toward a fairer and a nobler ideal. 
So these critics to whom I have referred are compelled 
to feel that the revelation bears everywhere the marks 
of human origin, human limitations and defects. . 
Then we must remember that, according to the revela- 
tion that has been made to the modern world, the human 
race was in existence at least a hundred thousand — 
probably two hundred thousand — years before the dream 
of Adam or of Eden ever entered the human mind. 
Here, then, are all these countless prehistoric millions 
_on millions of men and women who never had even one 
single ray of divine revelation vouchsafed to them. I 
submit to you, men and women accustomed to think and 
to feel and to aspire, that, if this be true, it is not good 
news. It cannot, in any proper use of human language, 
be proclaimed as a gospel. It is not what we should 
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expect to be the method of the loving and impartial 
Father who cares equally forall his children. The pop- 
ular doctrine, then, as to revelation is not good news. 
Even if true, it is not entitled to be called a gospel. 

Let us turn now to consider the character of God as 
set forth in the old creeds. I can only touch upon this 
briefly. 

God, we are told, is infinite, a Being of all power, all 
wisdom, and all love; and yet this Being, who is all 
power and able to save all men, has vouchsafed his light 
and the message of his salvation to only the smallest 
part of his creatures. We are told that he is good; and 
yet for thousands of years he has been proclaimed as the 
embodiment of the principle that “might makes right.” 
Paul, for example, says: ‘‘Who art thou that repliest 
against God? Has not the potter power over his clay 
to make one vessel to honor and another to dishonor?” 
Yes, we freely concede that the potter has power over 
his clay, because it is clay, and because it cannot pos- 
sibly concern the clay whether it be made into one kind 
of vessel or another. But, if the vessels could feel, if- 
they were capable of infinite pain, would the potter 
then have power over his clay to do with it merely as 
he pleased? Can we accept, then, this conception of ° 
God as a Being of infinite love, one who does what he 
will with his creatures, choosing one here-and another 
there to be saved as monuments of his infinite mercy, 
and passing by the great majority of mankind in all 
ages, leaving them so to suffer eternal pain as monu- 
ments of his so-called justice and his wrath? We 
submit that the infinite God, who has created the uni- 
verse and all the creatures that live and breathe, is under 
a responsibility at least equal to his power, —a respon- 
sibility to his own character of justice and of love. 
And we submit that even Infinite Power has no right to 
do that which is wrong. 
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If God, then, be the one who has been pictured in the 
ereeds, who makes human souls for happiness or torture 
merely as it pleases him, then we are compelled to say 
that, measured by any human standard of right or wrong, 
he is not Infinite Goodness, though he may be Infinite 
Power. 

You remember that dreary, fearful poem of Tenny- 
son’s called “ Despair,” in which he refers to this concep- 
tion of God: — 


JT should call on that Infinite Love that has served us so well? 
Infinite Cruelty, rather, that made everlasting hell, — 
Made us, foreknew us, foredoomed us, and does what he will with his 
own! 
Better our dead, brute mother, who neyer has heard us groan!” 


This is the way the tender-hearted, magnificent poet 
expresses his indignation against that conception of an 
Infinite Power who rules the world according to his own 
whim and caprice. Read the poem for its terrible in- 
dictment of the old-time creed. ? 

If there be this kind of God in the universe, we will 
bow our heads perforce, because we must; but we will 
not stultify our own sense of that which is tender and 
human and true and loving by calling him good. And, 
if I believed that there were such a God, I would not 
bend in worship at the foot of his throne. I would 
rather stand erect and bear the lightning of his wrath. 
If there be such a God, the proclamation of the fact 
certainly is not good news. It would be the saddest 
news that was ever brought to this poor, sin-stricken, 
discouraged, troubled, yet so far hopeful world. 

Let me turn and consider the doctrine of man as held 
by the old creeds, man created perfect six thousand 
years ago, so perfect that old Dr. South, in the time of 
Charles II., declared Socrates and Plato to be only 
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broken remnants of an Adam. Yet at the first tempta- 
tion he fell! This might not be so strange or so contra- 
dictory of the grace of God; but this first man was so 
constituted that in him all the unborn millions of the 
world fell, too. When children come into the world, 
in their helplessness and sweet infancy, they are under 
the anger of the Infinite One. They are born in such a 
way that they have no power to discern the right or to 
choose it when discerned. They must wait helpless 
until moved upon by the Infinite Pity, if so be that the 
Infinite Pity is for them. And so these countless mil- 
lions of men, drifting, floating upon the tide of being, 
are hurried by the relentless years until they plunge 
moment by moment over the Niagara of Death, into the 
seething waters of torment below. 

When I was a boy and attended the monthly mission- 
ary concerts, I used to be told—and that was the great 
motive for doing all that we could for missions — that 
the heathen by the thousand every moment, at every 

tick of the clock, were being plunged over into the abyss 
? of everlasting woe. Is this the kind of humanity which 
the loving, wise Father has created?~ If so, we will 
aecept it. We will bend our heads to the inevitable 
fact; but we will not contradict truth and goodness by 
proclaiming this message as a gospel of good news to the 
world. It is most assuredly not glad tidings of great joy 
to be proclaimed to all people. 

Next we will consider the doctrine of the incarnation 
as bearing on this condition of things. I shall not deal 
with the subject of the character of Jesus so much as 
with the dogma of the incarnation as a part of the 
scheme of salvation, and note the logical outcome of it. 
For four thousand years God was presumably doing all 
that he could to save mankind. He sent prophets, 
angels, messengers: he inspired men to write and record . 
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his will. And, as the result, at the end of four thousand 
years there was one small people a part of whom were 
trying to be obedient. But the majority, even of them, 
. were still astray concerning the truth of God and their 
relations to him. They were obdurate, stiff-necked, 
disobedient. Atthe end of this time God himself comes 
down tothe earth. He takes upon himself our human 
form, becomes a man, suffers, teaches, lives for thirty 
years, and dies an ignominious death. Then he ascends 
on high to sit on the throne of the universe. He organ- 
izes his Church, and sends out his infinite Spirit to 
inform and inspire this Church, and lead it in its mis- 
sionary operations for the salvation of the world. And, 
presumably, for the last nineteen hundred years he has 
been doing all that he can do to save mankind; and yet 
to-day what is the result? The outcome of this stupen- 
dous miracle of revelation and incarnation is that hardly 
one-third of the world has ever heard of him. The 
majority of that third does not believe. Thousands do 
not care; and even in the churches themselves they tell 
us that there are large numbers of those who profess to 
accept this scheme who are not hopefully saved. I 
submit to you that, if this be true, it is the most stu- 
pendous and lamentable failure in the history of 
mankind. It is certainly not a gospel to be proclaimed 
as the good news of the blessed God. 

A word now upon human destiny. This has been im- 
plied all along in what I have already said. The des- 
tiny of the great majority of the human race, after 
everything that.God has devised and has been trying to 
do for it, is something so terrible as to be utterly incon- 
ceivable by the imagination of man. Not only we who 
dare to hold what we believe to be a brighter, more 
cheery faith, but those who have held the old ideas, have 
been pressed upon by the difficulties of it until they 
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have bowed their heads and been unable to speak. Dr. 
Albert Barnes of Philadelphia, in his time one of the 
ablest leaders of the Presbyterian Church, has left his 
thoughts in this respect on record. He says, substan- 
tially: “Friends tell me that they have been able to find 
light on this problem. I have listened to their explana- 
tions, and have tried to understand them; but, when I 
look over the world and see millions on millions of men 
utterly careless, indifferent, and going down to everlast- 
ing death, and when I remember that only God can 
save them and he does not, I am struck dumb.’’? Then 
he adds these words: “It is all dark, dark, dark, to 
my soul; and I cannot disguise it.” Albert Barnes, 
then, were he here, would join with me in saying that, 
even though he felt compelled to accept it as true, he 
could not proclaim it as good news, as part of the good 
tidings of the blessed God. 

I am aware that there are large numbers of men in all 
the churches who will say that they do not believe this 
doctrine; that they do not hold any longer these horri- 
ble conceptions of God and man and destiny, I am 
aware that there are exceptional men, occupying excep- 
tional positions, who proclaim to their intimate friends 
their rejection of these ideas. But so long as they are 
published broadcast over the civilized world in all the 
ereat creeds of the great churches; so long as the Epis- 
copal Church, for example, through its House of Bishops, 
has declared to all its communicants that “ fixity of in- 
terpretation is of the essence of the creeds,” and that 
they are to hold in all their old meaning unchanged 
forever; so long as no young man proposing to enter the 
ministry would be deemed fitted for a pulpit while re- 
jecting any of these doctrines; so long as the American 
- Board, which is the missionary organization of the 
freest of all the orthodox churches, refuses to send a 
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missionary to the heathen because he dares to hope — 
he does not express it as a positive belief —that the 
heathen who have never heard of Christ in this world 
may possibly have an opportunity in the next; so long 
as all these doctrines are in the basis on which is organ- 
ized the so-called Evangelical Alliance, —so long we 
have a right to say these are the general beliefs of the 
old churches. If they are, then certainly the old 
churches not only have no monopoly of the gospel of 
Jesus, but I submit that they do not preach his gospel 
at all. That which they preach, misnamed the gospel, is 
made up of bad science, of false philosophy, of tradition, 
of barbaric conceptions, of superstitions, —a scheme 
about Jesus instead of the gospel of Jesus. It seems to 
me that it is time for us to claim and to make proclama- 
tion to the world that we preach the gospel of the blessed 
God, that we proclaim to the world the good news of 
the Father. 

I ask you now to turn to the more grateful contempla- 
tion of some of the positive aspects of our glorious 
gospel. 

What is our doctrine of revelation? We do not reject 
the blessed insights, truths, and revealings contained in 
this magnificent book called the Bible: only we hold 
that “the word of God is not bound” in covers, not 
bound in any book exclusively. We hold to the truth 
that has come through the lips of Confucius. We be- 
lieve that a part of the divine revelation was vouchsafed 
to Sakya-Muni; that Zoroaster gave some part of the 
message of the Infinite to his people in Persia; that from 
the beginning of the world God has been revealing him- 
self to his children who have been listening and catching 
some sentences of his blessed truth. We believe that in 
every nation, under every sky, in every age of the 
world, God’s revelation has come as fast and as far as 
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men have been able to receive it. We believe that there: 
never has been more than one religion in the world, in 
the profoundest sense of that term. All men every- 
where have been “ feeling after God, if haply they might 
find him who is not far from every one of us.” We do 
not believe that God has left any of his children to wan- 
der and stumble in darkness. All truth that has ever 
come to the world is, as far as it goes, a revelation of 
the divine. When the astronomer studies the heavens 
to find out the true system of the stars, he is entitled to 
‘say, with Kepler, “O God, I think over again thy 
thoughts after thee!” When history is accurately 
written, it is an unfolding of the method of God in his 
dealing with the origin, the growth, the decay, or the 
prosperity of nations. When we are studying the devel- 
opment of the moral nature, the growth of conscience, 
we are reading the revelation of God’s law of righteous. 
ness written on the hearts and recorded in the lives of 
his children. When we catch glimpses, intimations, 
ideals, of those things that are finer and better than have 
ever yet been incarnated in the life of the race, we are 
anticipating that which is to be written on those new 
leaves of God’s book, to be clearly read when they shall 
be turned, in his ever progressive, always advancing, and 
never completed Bible. 

All truth is from God, as all light is from the sun. 
Gas-light, electric-light, the light of the wood fire or of 
the coal in your grate, the gleam of the diamond,—all is 
sunlight, no matter through what medium it may come 
or in what country it may be seen. So all truth is God’s 
truth, whether it come by the lips of a speaker in China 
or in the islands of the sea, whether it be called pagan 
or Christian. All truth that bears on the culture of the 
human soul, the development of human life, is part of 
the unfolding revelation of the divine. So we believe 
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that God has never left any of his children without 
some rays of light, and the truth of God anywhere is the 
word of God. It is infallible, in so far as it is demon- 
strated to be true. 

Is not this entitled to be called good news? We do 
not believe that God has pets and favorites, that the 
heavenly Father has vouchsafed only to us some rays of 
guidance, but that all men everywhere, from the far-off 
beginning until to-day, have been equally favored 
according to their ability to accept God’s truth. God 
comes as fast-as the world is able to receive him. He — 
always stands at the door and knocks, not only here, but 
in India, in China, and all over the world. He comes 
to the mind as truth, into the heart as love, and into 
the character as righteousness. Millions of those whom 
we carelessly call pagan have reverently read some 
divine message written by the finger of God, and have 
been able to open wide the doors of their nature for the 
coming in of the divine. 

What is our doctrine of God? We believe that he is 
not only Infinite Power, but Infinite Love; that he loves 
every child that he has created, and that he holds them 
close to his own infinite heart. We do not believe that 
there ever has been any gulf between God and his chil- 
dren that needed to be supernaturally bridged. We be- 
lieve that he is nearer to us than our pulse-beat, nearer 
than the thoughts we think, nearer than the most secret 
feelings of our hearts. God is all power not only, but 
all love. As we look down the ages, hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, and see the first man beginning to lft 
his eyes toward heaven, we believe that God is by his 
side leading and helping him there. When he stumbles 
in his life or-stammers in his speech, God holds him to 
his heart, and guards him as his child with unspeakable 
tenderness and gare. Is it not good news to the word to 
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believe that God. is the Father of every child that has 
ever been created, has never for a moment forgotten his 
love, but that he is ever leading and lifting every one in 
his struggle toward the higher and the better life? 

Let us note next our doctrine concerning the nature 
and origin of man. We do not start with a perfect man 
in the Garden of Eden six thousand years ago. We do 
net go up the pathway of history, which implies that 
the progress of man has been a descent. We go back 
and down the ages; and the Garden of Eden that we dis- 
cover is a jungle, and the man Adam, the first of his 
race, instead of being a perfect and magnificent creature, 
we see close on the borders of the animal world. We 
discern him hardly distinguishable from the animal, 
having just climbed upon his new-found feet, having 
newly discovered his hands, having just turned his 
meaningless cry into a voice, just beginning to look 
about and above him with that infinite question in his 
eyes which has been the root, the mainspring, the motive 
force, of all human advance from that day to this. We 
discover no fall. We believe it to be scientifically 
settled — that is, established by the scientific revelation 
of God’s truth —that there never has been any fall of 
man. Rather do we place, as the corner-stone of the 
theology of the future, the ascent of man! From that 
far-off age, ignorant, animal, climbing by a pathway 
watered by tears, stained by blood, stumbling, falling, 
rising again, making endless mistakes, but striving 
with infinite patience to correct those mistakes, — we 
believe, I say, in man’s ascent up the ages. In those 
far-off, prehistoric times, man, as the result of self- 
sacrifice as noble as our own, laid the foundations of the 
world as it exists. to-day. These men climbed on and 
up until we see such heights as those represented by 
the names of Homer, of Socrates, of Aristotle, of Plato, 
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of Virgil, of Dante, of Goethe, of Shakespeare, such 
heights of spiritual attainment as Confucius, as Zoroas- 
ter, as Sakya-Muni, and, above them all, the magnificent 
figure of the meek and lowly Jesus, in whose presence 
we bow, Son of God and supreme product of humanity. 

Man, then, has climbed until he has shown us such 
names, such characters, such achievements, such mani- 
festations of all that is high in human nature, so that 
we are able to exclaim, “ Now are we sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be!” For we 
believe that, as we go on to gain higher and finer and 
fairer and grander visions of the divine, this poor human 
race of ours is to be transformed and glorified. Man, 
then, has been progressively climbing up out of the 
animal into heart, into brain, into conscience, into soul. 
In thousands and thousands of cases in every land there 
have been men who have stood masters of themselves, 
masters of their conditions, looking lovingly in the face 
of the sweet heavens, conscious that they were children 
of the Highest. 

This is our doctrine of the origin, nature, and progress 
of man. Is not this entitled to be called good news, — 
the gospel of the blessed God? Is it not full of inspira- 
tion? Is there not that in it which should kindle our 
enthusiasm? Should we not be fired by a message like 
this, not content until we have proclaimed it in every 
nation, every city, every hamlet, every home in all the 
world? 

And what is our doctrine concerning Jesus and the 
incarnation? I say to you frankly that I speak for my- 
self, but I think I speak for Unitarianism as well, when 
I say that we believe Jesus was man, born as we are; 
that he died as we die, —a man. I do not say a “mere 
man;” for I am not able to measure the depth, the 
height, the magnificence of even “mere” manhood, 
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I do not say a man “‘like us;” for Shakespeare was 
not a man like us, Dante was not a man like us, 
Socrates was not a man like us. He was at least dif- 
ferentiated from each of us of this generation by the 
magnificence of his genius, by the greatness of his 
natural endowments, by the power which he was able 
to wield over his time and over the world. I believe 
that Jesus was a man, and this is not to degrade Jesus: 
it is to ft humanity. They who tell us that they can- 
not comprehend Jesus unless they think of him as some- 
thing more than human generally begin their argument 
by assuming a very low type of humanity, and then no 
wonder they are not able to include Jesus under that 
category. Rather do we look upon Jesus and see in him 
that which is possible in us all. As I read in the open- 
ing of the gospel the story of the birth, the childhood, 
and the life of Jesus, I cannot reconcile this reading 
with anything else than the humanity of the Nazarene. 
If his brothers knew that he was God, supernaturally 
born, how is it possible that they should not have 
believed on him? If his mother knew that she held in 
her arms the Almighty God of the universe, could she 
have wendered as he developed a precocious boyhood 
‘and an unusual knowledge? Could she have been timid 
about leaving him alone over night with his friends on 
the visit to the temple when he was twelve years of age? 
I cannot read the records, and believe that Mary herselt 
understood anything other than that he was a lovable 
and wonderful child, as so many mothers have felt since. 
Then, as I study the records of his heroism and of his 
death, I love to believe that he who expired on the cross 
_ that Friday afternoon was a man. If he was the 
Almighty God of the universe, would he have shrunk at 
facing that for the express purpose of accomplishing 
which he came into the world? It seems to me that 
- 2 
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that scene on the cross is theatrical, if he was God. 
But if he was man, —if a man hangs there, and with 
his last breath prays for the forgiveness of his murder- 
rs; if aman hangs there, and, as he swoons in that last 
dreadful hour, there sweeps over him the chilling breath 
of a doubt as to his own mission, so that he exclaims in 
his weakness and agony, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” if, even then, with his hand grow- 
ing numb in death, he still clings to the hand of the 
infinite Father in a faith that is mightier than death, 
dying thus for his faith, dying thus because he will be 
faithful to his message, dying thus that he may draw all 
other faithful souls after him to himself,—then can I 
bow in awe, in love, in reverence, glad that there is a 
son of God, my brother, a man like this, who, indeed, 
can be my elder brother, my friend, my inspirer in all 
coming time! 

We believe, then, not in an incarnation that confines 
itself to one historic character. I believe, rather, that 
God is progressively incarnating himself in the human 
race; that in the very first man that ever lifted his eyes 
to heaven God was present, working through, informing, 
and lifting him. So, in all that is beautiful, all that is 
true, all that is tender, all that is high and fine in the 
human race, from that day to this, has been so much Le 
the presence and gracious power of God. 

As the years go by, God is more and more to become 
incarnate in the human race. The significant and cen- 
tral thought, to my mind, in the character and life of 
Jesus is his consciousness of oneness with the Father, 
—the same kind of oneness which he tells us he expects 
us to develop. As he is one with the Father, he wishes 
us to be one with the Father and with him. If he he 
not man, if being divine be different from the divinest 
humanity, then he cannot be my exemplar, and I cannot 
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attempt to copy him. Dr. Lyman Abbott of Plymouth 
Church, the editor of the “Outlook,” said, in an article 
in the “ Forum” three or four years ago, that he did not 
believe there was any difference in kind between God 
and Jesus and man. He believed that man was God 
minus infinity, and God was man plus infinity. Our 
conception of Jesus is that he is divine as man may be 
divine. Did you ever stop to think of it? If the 
Almighty God were determined to put all possible of the 
divine into the life of a single man, he could put in no 
more than the man could hold. That is, he could not 
possibly be anything more than a perfect man. Perfect 
man is that which Jesus has pointed out as the ideal for 
all of us to seek to attain. “Be ye therefore perfect, as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

And now I come to speak of one more point, — our 
gospel as to the destiny of the race. I do not believe 
that death came into this world as the result of the inva- 
sion of evil from without. I do not believe that death 
is the result of human sin or a token of divine anger. 
I believe that it is as natural as birth, that it Is a part 
of the universal and eternal order of God. I believe 
that all men, as they pass through this experienee which 
we call death, are five minutes after that experience 
precisely what they were five minutes before. I do 
not believe that there is anything in this experience that 
determines destiny or limits probation. Everywhere 
men are under the universal law of cause and effect, and 
under that law are creating their own characters, their 
own heavens, their own hells. 

What is our doctrine of salvation? We do not believe 
that the acceptance of any formal creed necessarily 
changes character. We do not believe that the partak- 
ing of any sacrament necessarily changes character. We 
do not believe that placing water or oil on the forehead 
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necessarily changes the soul within. We believe not 
even that character is the condition of salvation. We 
go deeper than that, and assert that character is salva- 
tion, in this world or any other world; that there is no 
salvation beyond the limits of character. We have 
learned enough to consider as utterly shallow and anti- 
quated the old idea that place determines hell or heaven. 
I used to imagine when I was a boy, and I used to dream 
over it as a part of that dreadful closing scene that filled 
my imagination, that, if I could only get through the 
gate before it was closed for the last time, I should be in 
heaven as really as Peter or John or any of the saints 
who were haloed with the glory of the past. But we 
know enough of this world and of human character to- 
day to take a deeper view than that. There are men and 
women whose houses are the receptacle of everything 
that money can buy, filled with art, with books, with 
musical instruments. They have at their disposal ser- 
vants to come and go at their will, and yet they may be 
burdened with life-long sorrow and pain. And there are 
men living in rude hovels, in cabins, scattered over the 
land, with little money, living from hand to mouth, 
without books or music or pictures, lacking almost 
everything which men in civilized lands are supposed to 
care for, who have a song of joy and peace in their souls. 
We know, then, that salvation does not depend on 
where we are: it depends upon what we are. General 
Grant used to say, during the last years of his life, that 
he had learned to recognize two tunes. He knew “Old 
Hundred,” and he had heard “Hail to the Chief” 
played so often at his approach that he came to recog- 
nize that. Would the way to make General Grant happy 
have been to take him to a symphony concert? Would 
you take a blind man to the top of a hill overlooking a 
river, and including a wide range of landscape, that he 
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might enjoy the view? Would you take a man with no 
taste for books or reading to a library, and expect him 
to tind it Paradise? We know, then, that, if men are to 
be happy, there must be adjustment between their 
tastes, their feelings, their desires, and their surround- 
ings. Their happiness resides only in this adjustment. 
If a man is perfectly attuned physically, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually to the universe, then the uni- 
verse, with its million fingers, plays upon him; and the 
result is the music of happiness. If, then, you wish to 
be happy in the spiritual world, is there any other way 
than by cultivating the spiritual faculties, the spiritual 
tastes and feelings, so that you may be at home there? 
We cannot escape ourselves in this or in any other world. 
We have come at last to recognize the profound truth of 
those two lines from Omar Khayydém, — 


“Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
And hell the shadow of a soul on fire.” 


James Russell Lowell has put the secret in three 
lines, — 
“Thou seest no beauty save thou make it first: © ¢ 
Man, woman, nature, each is but a glass 
Where the soul sees the image of herself.” 


Let us remember, then, that in this world the result 
of every thought, every feeling, every wish, every pur- 
pose, every action, inevitably treads upon the heels of 
every thought, feeling, purpose, action; that day by day 
and hour by hour we are creating character under the 
changeless laws of God, — the. laws of cause and effect. 
Let us also remember that neither in this world nor in 
‘any other shall we ever be able to get into any more of 
heaven than we first get into ourselves. We do not 
preach universal salvation in the sense that universal 
and perfect happiness comes the moment after death. 
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We teach that in this world and in any other world met 
reap what they sow, that they cannot escape the results 
of transgressing the laws of God, that they find peace 
only as they discover and obey the eternal laws of the 
Divine. 

Do you remember the old Eastern apologue that puts 
this truth with such force and vividness? A soul, re- 
cently freed from the body, is treading the unaccustomed 
pathways of the other world; and he hears behind foot- 
steps as of one that pursues. He turns and sees a 
hideous shape upon his track, and, trembling with fear, 
cries out, ‘‘What art thou?” And the answer comes, 
“T am thine own actions: night and day I follow thee.” 

Here, then, are hints of our doctrine concerning sal- 
vation, concerning the destiny of man. Only, we believe 
that, as God has almighty power and is almighty wisdom 
and almighty love, that somewhen and somewhere he 
will bring all souls unto himself. We believe that he 
will scourge his children, if need be, until they are 
whipped out of their sins, out of their wrong, and 
brought to recognize the inevitable and eternal condi- 
tions of good. Z 

Is it not the good news of the blessed God that all 
men everywhere are his children, that he folds them 
all within his arms, that he follows them with pain in 
which is love, if they go astray, that he follows them 
with peace and happiness, if they find and obey his laws, 
but that no one can finally escape him? Each man may 
say in the words of Whittier: — 


“No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“TJ know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 
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Here, then, are hints of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God committed to our care. We, then, are enti- 
tled to say, to cry aloud: Good news! God has never 
left any of his children without a ray of guidance! 
Good news! There is no gulf between God and his 
children that needs to be supernaturally bridged! Good 
news! ‘The world is not lost: God is forever guiding it 
and holding it, whether it is conscious of that guidance 
or not! Good news! Sin is only a means by which 
we climb into higher knowledge and development of 
soul and character! Good news! Pain and anguish 
and death are not our enemies or the enemies of God, 
but only ministers by which he trains and leads us into 
something better and higher than we have yet been able 
to attain! Good news! God is love, God is life, God 
is wisdom! God is caring for the world, and forever 
lifting it to himself! Good news! 


“God’s in his heaven, 
All’s well with the world!” 


O friends and fellow-religionists, if we may rationally 
believe in a doctrine of revelation, of God, of man, of 
Jesus, of destiny, so universal, so magnificent as this, 
ought we not to feel the finger of God touching each of 
us upon the forehead as with a chrism of divine conse- 
eration? Let us then pledge ourselves to God and to 
each other, so long as men are wandering in darkness, 
wandering in fear, misconceiving God, misconceiving 
themselves, and so falling and dying on every hand, 
that there shall come to us no rest until we have pro- 
claimed this gospel of the blessed God in every home 
from the North to the South, from the East to the West, 
in all our land! 
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Typrcan. COVENANT OF A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Tn the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 
(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association.) 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in rec are in general sympathy with our spirit and ¢ our 
practical aims.” 


THE THEOLOGY OF UNITARIANS. 


In these days of differing and changing beliefs it is 
not easy to define accurately the theology of any body 
of Christians. At the first glance this difficulty might 
seem to be greater in the case of Unitarians than in that 
of most others. Almost every other denomination ex- 
presses its belief in a formal statement of faith. ‘To 
know what each believes, it might secm that one had 
only to read its creed. I am not sure, however, that the 
existence of a creed does not increase the difficulty. It 
introduces a complication. In these days, to learn’accur- 
ately the theological position of the members of any 
denomination that has a creed, one must do three things. 
One must ascertain the real meaning of the creed; then 
one must learn, as best he may, the beliefs actually held 
by those who profess this creed; and, finally, one has to 
ask in what relation these beliefs and the creed stand to 
one another in the minds of those who profess them. In 
order to learn the belief of Unitarians, only one of these 
things has to be done. There is no common theological 
formula to which all subscribe. 

It is not necessary to compare the belief of Unitarians 
to-day with that held by those even of the last genera- 
tion. That their theology has undergone changes in the 
past, and that it is still undergoing change, is a fact that 
Unitarians frankly and somewhat proudly accept. De- 
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velopment in theology is regarded by them as a sign of 
life. There has been a great movement in the thought 
of the world in regard to all other matters, they insist : 
why should not theology advance with the rest? This 
change is very obvious when we notice the way in which 
Theodore Parker is spoken of by Unitarians of the pres- 
ent day, and compare it with the way in which he was 
spoken of by those who were his contemporaries. I do 
not say that all Unitarians would to-day accept the 
teaching of Theodore Parker; but he is recognized as 
one of the heroes of the denomination that during his 
life held itself aloof from him, The name of Parker is 
often linked with that of Channing, while preachers who 
hold views similar to his are welcomed to the pulpits 
from which he was excluded. The task is further sim- 
plified by the fact that, as I believe, there is a greater 
uniformity of belief among Unitarians than among the 
members of most other religious bodies. A creed is 
intended to promote unity of faith. In practice, how- 
ever, it tends to produce divergence. The belief which 
a man holds, or thinks that he holds, is apt to be a com- ° 
promise between what he would believe if left to himself 
and what the creed teaches. There is no natural line 
where these two meet. So the line in any individual 
case is more or less individual and capricious; while the 
fact that a certain belief is forced upon one tends to pro- 
duce a recoil to a greater or less distance from it. Uni- 
tarians, being unhampered by any constraint, trusting 
merely to such faculties as God has given them, tend to 
reach results more or less similar. 

There are, however, two real difficulties that meet us 
in our attempt to describe the theology of Unitarians. 
The first of these springs from a tendency which is met 
to a certain extent among liberal preachers of every 
name, but which is, perhaps, most marked among Uni- 
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tarians, — the tendency to keep what is commonly known 
as theology somewhat in the background. Compara- 
tively few of our ministers have to any great extent an 
interest in theology, as such. In this the Unitarian 
preachers of the present generation differ from those of 
the past. We love chiefly to preach religion in its sim- 
plicity and in its uplifting power. We dwell to a large 
extent on the ethical and humanitarian aspects of reli- 
gion. There is a tendency to keep in the bavkground 
points of difference, and to bring forward the great posi- 
tive principles in regard to which all unite. This isa 
healthy tendency, but it makes a little more difficult the 
attempt to define accurately the theological views held 
by Unitarians in general. In saying this, I have, how- 
ever, already stated one of the most important points in 
the religious belief of Unitarians. It is the belief that 
religion is more than theology, that true life is the essen- 
tial thing. This, however, may be in part my excuse if 
my presentation of Unitarian theology should be found 
one-sided or imperfect. od 
The second difficulty to which I referred meets us 
when we attempt to make our definition of Unitarian 
theology a distinctive one. There is, I suppose, no body 
of Christians that does not contain many advanced 
thinkers. If, by some irresistible call, all those in the 
various Christian denominations, and outside of them, 
who hold views similar to those which Unitarians cher- 
ish as their own, should come forth, and range themselves 
under a common banner, great would be the multitude. 
These beliefs are found masquerading under strange 
names. Some of the treatises, for instance, on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity put forth by one theologian and 
another of orthodox sects, are read by Unitarians with 
some surprise. When they have brushed away the 
obseurities that result from the use of technical phrases, 
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they are surprised to find that what is announced as 
Trinitarianism is what they have always cherished as 
Unitarianism. Perhaps one important distinction be- 
tween the Unitarian and Christians of other name is that 
he is content to speak the language of the nineteenth 
century. He sees no reason why he should not call 
things by their simplest names. When, therefore, he 
sees some theologians calling by the name of Trinity a 
conception of the Deity that Theodore Parker might 
have held, in order that they may speak the language of 
those whose thoughts they had left behind them, he sees 
no reason why he should follow their example. 

I have said that the Unitarians have no generally 
recognized and formal statement of belief. The nearest 
approach to this is a sentence that was introduced a year 
ago, with much enthusiasm, into the preamble of the 
constitution of the National Conference. The statement 
is this: “These churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and man.” This, 
you will notice, speaks only of practical religion. There 
is no word of theology in it, yet it throws much light 
upon the theology of Unitarians. It suggests what ap- 
pears to me to be the most characteristic feature of Uni- 
tarian theology. This theology contains no hint of any- 
thing similar to what has been called a “scheme of sal- 
vation.” By ascheme of salvation I understand some 
artificial and indirect way by which men may be saved. 
This has generally involved a plan by which men may 
be accepted as being what in fact they are not. If we 
look over the history of religion, we find such schemes of 
salvation at almost every turn. Sacrifices, and indeed 
nearly all religious rites, represent some such artificial 
and often ingenious method of winning the favor of the 
Divinity. All such schemes are swept away at a stroke 
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by the sentence that I justread. It insists upon natural 
relations instead of artificial ones, real relations instead 
of substitutes for them, life instead of expedients for 
covering up the lack of life. Religion is simply love to 
God and love to man. Man cannot be saved by any 
scheme, for his salvation consists in the development of 
his best nature. 

The ‘‘scheme of salvation,’ which under various forms 
long prevailed in the Church, was based upon certain 
legal fictions. The suffering of another and the right. 
eousness of another were, in a certain sense, imputed to 
the Christian. This is what has been known in a spe- 
cial sense as “‘The- scheme of salvation.” The expres- 
sion has been very dear to the Christian, and has called 
forth his gratitude for the love displayed, and also ad- 
miration for the divine ingenuity by which the desirable 
result has been reached. ‘This —the typical scheme of 
salvation —is now losing much of its prestige; but it 
is succeeded by other, though more tenuous schemes, 
the number of which increases almost yearly. These 
often lack to a large extent, if not wholly, the fictitious 
element which marked the earlier one. They have, 
however, in common with the historic scheme, the ele- 
ment of arbitrariness and artificiality. They represent 
something outside of the life of the world and of history. 
Such a scheme is often assumed to exist, even when it is 
not understood. 

Many put faith in Christ on the ground that, in some 
way which they do not understand, he makes the divine 
forgiveness possible. It is not necessary, they believe, 
that they should know the way by which their salvation 
is secured, but they believe that there is some such way, 
more or less special and artificial. 

The great tendency of orthodox theology to-day is to 
what is known as a Christo-centric religion. Christ is 
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all. In this form of religion, little is known or thought 
of God except as he is manifested in Christ. Christ is 
all and in all. In some forms of this Christo-centric 
faith the work of Christ is fulfilled in the establishment 
of his kingdom upon this earth. In others there is rec- 
ognized more of a mystical relation to him. In these 
views of Christ and of his work we have still, in a more 
sublimated form, a scheme of salvation. Christ and his 
work are superimposed upon the world. They are some- 
thing apart from the great movements of history and of 
life. There is still an artificial narrowness. We still 
have something foreign, not only in degree, but in kind, 
to any other religious movement that the world has seen. 

Among the older Unitarians something of the same 
view of Christianity was recognized. To some of them 
Christianity still assumed the form of a scheme. There 
remained something technical. At present, however, the 
tendency among Unitarians is to look upon Christianity 
in a larger way; and I am inclined to think that this 
tendency has to avery great extent reached its legitimate 
result. 

Perhaps this fact may in part account for that com- 
parative lack, among liberal Christians, of interest in 
purely theological discussion of which I have spoken. 
On the one hand, there is less interest in the controversy 
in regard to these narrower forms of belief. It is felt 
that the battle has been fought, and that to renew the 
strife is to a large extent the threshing of old straw. On 
the other hand, the study of theology under the large 
form in which Christianity is now generally held by the 
Unitarian lacks something of the zest which was con- 
nected with the narrower modes of thought. A scheme 
is never quite perfect, do what you will with it. You 
cannot draw a circle that will include the earth and the 
heavens. You cannot make an artificial scheme that 
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will at every point fit in with the realities of the world. 
You cannot make such a scheme which the human spirit 
will not in time outgrow. Do the best that you can, the 
_ result will need constant patching and enlargement and 
readjustment. To explain and to readjust such a crea- 
tion has furnished occupation and interest to many a 
theologian. The view of the Bible which has been so 
largely held in connection with the “scheme of salva- 
tion” has furnished a most interesting field for such 
labor. The Bible was believed to be from beginning to 
end the directly revealed word of God. While it was 
regarded in this way, it was necessary to show that it 
was without self-contradiction, and that it was at every 
point in accord both with science and with our highest 
spiritual and ethical sentiments. Looked at in this ght, 
it became one of the most fascinating of riddle books. 
Of course, in many passages the theologian introduced 
much into it that was not found there. So far as these 
passages were concerned a most interesting transforma- 
tion took place. That which the interpreter introduced 
into the Bible was his own human thought. When he 
drew it out, it came with all the authority and dignity of 
a divine revelation. From the nature of the case the 
Unitarian has not this kind of interest in theological dis- 
cussion and Biblical interpretation. Such artificial con- 
struction, such ingenious riddles, have no place in his 
thought. There remain to him, however, the great mys- 
teries that have stimulated and awed the thought of the 
most profound spirits in all ages, the mysteries of life 
and of death, of mind and matter, the mystery of free- 
dom, of the great movements of history, of God’s revela- 
tion of himself, — not merely within the pages of a single 
book, but in all of nature and of human life. From this 
point of view the study of the Bible assumes an interest 
far grander and deeper than could be offered by the in- 
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genious efforts toward a superficial harmony to which I 
have referred. Such study naturally appeals to fewer; 
but there are among Unitarians on both sides of the 
ocean those for whom it has great attraction. It may 
be that some of these profound problems can never 
be wholly solved; yet the wrestling with them gives 
strength and inspiration; and if the shadows do not 
wholly pass away, yet there shines from time to time 
light out of the darkness. 

We can here see the difference between faith as it is 
understood by the Unitarian and faith as it has been to 
a great degree understood in the historic Church. To 
this latter, faith has been very largely concerned with 
special and superficial matters. Faith had to do with 
the Bible as the infallible word of God. It had to do 
with the creeds that men had formed. The mysteries 
that made most demand upon. it were those connected 
with the scheme of salvation. Human reason must be 
humiliated. Human love must be narrowed. An eter- 
nity of suffering the result of sin in the little span of 
human life must be somehow reconciled by faith with 
the infinite love of God. How many noble and tender 
souls have striven to blindfold their reason and hush 
the protests of their hearts, that they might yield them- 
selves unquestioning to the faith that was demanded of 
them. Because the Unitarian has not faith such as this 
he has been regarded as unbelieving. To the Unitarian 
there comes also the demand for faith. There are 
mysteries enough in the world, and there is no need that 
men should invent them. It requires faith to recognize 
the supreme goodness that is working in a world where 
there is so much of suffering. It requires faith to look at 
death, and see there life. It requires faith to hold fast 
to the highest in spite of all that would drag down 
toward the lowest. It requires faith to trust to the 
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best instincts of the soul, where there is so much that 
would mislead. There is much to help this faith. There 
are scenes in nature, there are moments in human life, 
in the presence of which faith alone seems possible. 
There is the great movement which the history of the 
world presents, to which faith offers the proper climax. 
But, with all such help and such inspiration, faith re- 
mains faith. Though she may climb to the loftiest 
mountain summit, she reaches at last a point where she 
must spread her wings and soar. Such faith is not faith 
in an ingenious scheme, but in the eternal verities. 

I have spoken of the absence of any scheme of salva- 
tion as one of the most characteristic marks of Unitarian 
theology; while I have been careful to claim for the 
Unitarian no monopoly of this or any other special form 
of thought. I have referred to this because more than 
any other aspect of the case its influence is felt in every 
part of the theology we are considering. If I had spoken 
of any one doctrine as distinctive, as of the unity of God 
or the nature of Christ, it would have stood very much 
by itself; but in the characteristic that I have named 
we have a fundamental principle, the effect of which is 
all-pervading. I have spoken of it as though it were a 
negation. In fact, the Unitarian belief is sometimes 
regarded, when compared with the older Orthodoxy, as 
being made up chiefly of negations. It has been regarded 
as a somewhat colorless residuum that remains to theo- 
logy after certain positive elements had been removed. 
On the contrary, the negations of Unitarianism have been 

largely negations of negations; and their result is not 
negative, but positive. What has been denied are cer- 
tain limits which theology had imposed, certain shadows 
which an imperfect theology had cast. The wind that 
sweeps the heaven clear of clouds does a negative work ; 
yet its result is really positive, for it reveals the glory of 
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the heavens. When a traveller sees for the first time the 
Pantheon at Rome, it does not always at once occur to him 
that the two little belfries that stand one on either side 
of the dome were not parts of the original building. He 
is conscious only of a certain cheapening of the effect, of 
a certain lack of complete satisfaction in the structure 
before him. A moment’s reflection, however, shows that 
these appendages were added when the building was 
adapted to ecclesiastical usage. As he in imagination 
sweeps these impertinences away, the grand old temple 
stands before him in the simplicity of its original per- 
fection. Christianity has given to the world more of 
good than we can ever fairly calculate; but this Roman 
temple is not the only thing that ecclesiasticism has 
robbed of its true beauty. : 

The world with all its manifoldness of form and of life 
is yet one. The course of its history, from the lowest to 
the highest, follows a single line. This grand unity of 
nature, material and spiritual, ecclesiasticism has also 
cheapened and disfigured. The theological schemes of 
which I have spoken form excrescences upon the unity 
of the world, and stand to it in a relation similar to that 
in which the petty belfries stand to the temple of the 
Pantheon. When these are swept away, the process is 
one of negation. The result is a grand affirmation. 

The ecclesiastical schemes do not merely add excres- 
cences to the simplicity of nature. They draw lines and 
erect partitions which represent no fundamental division, 
but simply confuse and conceal the simple proportions 
of the whole. The world, according to such scheming, 
does not represent a single life. Its history has not 
been a growth, but an accretion. It has been built by 
a series of creations, one layer being superimposed upon 
another. Above all, the great glory of the spiritual life, 
the beauty of the life of Christ, does not belong to it. 
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It is something foreign. The Christ came from afar. 
He stooped to this poor world. He moved through it, 
substituting other laws for its laws, or rather setting all 
laws at naught, and departed, leaving a method by which 
not those who merely share his spirit, but those who in 
addition to this, sometimes even without it, fulfil some 
technical requirement, may be saved. I recognize as 
deeply as any other the wonderful beauty of much that 
has gathered about this scheme of salvation. The story 
of the descent from heaven, and all the marvels that are 
connected with this strange career, have a fascination for 
the imagination and for the heart. To many the world 
looks bare and cold without them. Many feel helpless 
and forsaken without some such special scheme by which 
they may be saved; but in the simplicity and unity of 
the world’s history there is a grandeur and a beauty that 
no invention of man can equal. When the complicated 
theory according to which the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies were once explained, the theory of crystal 
spheres, of cycles and epicycles, was given up, I have no 
doubt that to many who had become accustomed to this 
cumbersome machinery, the heavens seemed empty and 
uninteresting. But who to-day, so far even as esthetic 
interest is concerned, would give up the simplicity of 
our modern astronomical science for this antiquated and 
complicated arrangement? Man’s inventions may be 
ingenious, but in nature there is something better than 
ingenuity. It is the simplicity of nature that the Uni- 
tarian theology seeks, and, as we believe, in part has 
found. 

In what I have said I must not be understood to affirm 
that all Unitarians deny the truth of all the stories of so- 
ealled miracles that are recorded in the New Testament. 
This is not the case. Forthe reasons that I have already 
given, I cannot state to what extent this is done. I am 
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confident, however, that very few, if any, Unitarians would 
to-day base their belief in Christianity on any such founda- 
tion; and I am inclined to think that all, or nearly all, 
who accept as true these stories of the miraculous, would 
see in the so-called miracle the manifestation of some 
higher and unfamiliar law, and not a suspension or vio- 
lation of all law. j 

It is this interest in the simple and natural manifesta- 
tions of the life of the world, that led to the glad recep- 
tion on the part of many Unitarians, of the theory of 
evolution, as this was made something real and tangible 
in the work of Darwin. This theory has slowly made 
its way to a somewhat reluctant acceptance by many 
Christians of every name; but I think that among Uni- 
tarians there were many more than elsewhere who hailed 
it with delight. At the same time this theory has done 
much-to make the Unitarian conscious of his true 
position. 

In the light of this theory, many distinctions that 
have seemed absolute had to disappear. There is no 
material substance that is not in some way and in some 
degree instinct with the promise and potency of the 
higher life. The lowest forms of being point toward 
the highest. The whole history of the world is animated 
by the impulse toward a common end. As Emerson 
sang, 

“There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all.” 


‘It is the soul, in its pressure toward the full realization 
and consciousness of itself and of its divine relationships, 
that has made the world. 

This whole attitude of Unitarian theology is well 
illustrated by its thought of Christ and Christianity in 
their relation to other religious teachers and to other 
religions. To the older Orthodoxy Christianity stood 
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alone. It was true, while other religions were false. 
It was revealed, while in other religions are found sim- 
ply human guesses. It came from heaven, while other 
religions were of the earth, earthy. Indeed, other reli- 
gions were more often referred to as illustrations of the 
depravity of human nature than of its divine possibili- 
ties. One theological writer, more liberal than many 
others, has in somewhat recent years affirmed that in 
Christianity God came down to man, while in other 
religions man was struggling up toward God. This 
statement is dishonorable to Christianity as well as to 
the other religions over against which Christianity is 
placed. In Christianity also there was found the aspira- 
tion toward God. Jesus himself looked up with prayer 
and felt- his spirit enkindled and exalted by the thought 
and by the presence of the infinite Spirit. Not alone in 
Christianity was the divine life manifested in man. Not 
alone in Christianity did the divine stoop to the human. 
It is impossible that the human soul should lift itself, 
however little way, toward the Father unless the Father 
draw it. There can be no breath of earnest prayer and 
upward aspiration unless the divine Spirit manifests 
itself in the utterance. 

To the Unitarian the divine force is a constant ele- 
ment of history, It was present in the earliest period 
of the world, as the force which is to blossom into the 
beauty of the flower rests already unnoticed in the seed. 
When human life began — this strange and varied life of 
‘man with its loves and its longings — this divine force 
was still present, guiding and uplifting. The divine life 
in man, hardly conscious of itself, was yet responding, 
in some vague, imperfect way, to the infinite Source 
from which it came. The mistakes, the degradation, the 
abominations, of some of the lower religions, are still 
indications of the lofty nature and relationships of man. 
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“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best.” 


In the religions of the world this love of the best 
sometimes appears really as a fiend prompting to all 
devilish excesses. Indeed the selfishness and lust and 
cruelty of man have often been blended with the reli- 
gious impulse, just as a spring of living water may be de- 
filed by the impurities of the soil up through which it 
has pressed. But this living spring of the religious life 
in the heart of man, this spring that has its source in 
the divine heights, has tended to free itself from this 
defilement and to bring pure refreshment to the souls of 
men. 

Theologians have spoken of the revealed religion as if 
there were only one; as indeed there is only one; but 
they have spoken of it as if it manifested itself only 
under one special form, that of Christianity and of 
the Hebrew preparation for this. What, then, shall we 
say of the other religions that have seen something of 
God? We cannot see even a landscape that does not 
manifest itself to our vision. We cannot see a work of 
art unless the artist has revealed himself to some extent 
in his creation. How, then, can man, any where or at 
any time, have seen anything of God, unless God had 
shown something of himself to him? When the Vedic 
worshipper sang the praises of Varuna, the just and the 
holy punisher of sin, by whom the winkings of men’s 
eyes were numbered; when the Mazdean bowed before 
Ahura Mazda from whom all the goodness of the world 
came, and who was himself the good and the hater of 
evil; when the ancient Chinese recognized a divine ruler 
of the world who was no respecter of persons, who 
looked not at men’s descent and position, but at their 
deeds, — had there not come to all these some revela- 
tion of the highest? These visions indeed appeared in 
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the midst of beliefs and forms that were of a lower 
order, but the visions were no less real. There is, then, 
no religion that is not a revealed religion; and there is 
no religion that is not a natural religion. That these 
statements seem to contradict one another, and their 
combination seems to suggest a meaningless paradox, 
shows the low and imperfect view which many take of 
nature and of man. 

It is this low and imperfect view so generally held 
of nature in general and of human nature in particular, 
that renders it so difficult for the Unitarian to make his 
position fairly understood. If he says that Jesus was a 
man, he is understood to say that he was mere man, as 
though there were ever such a thing asa mere man. If 
he says that Christianity was the result of a natural 
religious development in the world, he is understood 
as saying that it is only a human invention, as if there 
were ever a natural or human religion which was not 
in some degree the manifestation of the divine Spirit 
that has been all along present in the world. If, on the 
other hand, to avoid such misunderstanding, he insists 
that Jesus was divine, he is understood to be separating 
him from the world, and placing him in the heavens. 
When he denies this interpretation of his statement, he 
is accused of juggling with words. 

The source of such misunderstanding is in the fact 
that men have been so accustomed to place, in their 
thought, God on the one side and the world on the other, 
the Divine on the one side and humanity on the other, 
that any community between the two forms of being 
seems impossible, unless they are forcibly brought to- 
gether in an external combination. Unitarianism did 
well to insist, especially through the voice of Channing, 
on the dignity of human nature. The words “ dignity 
of human nature” sound sometimes to us strange and 
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meaningless enough, as we look upon the selfishness and — 
greed that play so great a part in the affairs of men. 
We must remember, however, that the greatest and 
the best are as truly men as the lowest and the meanest. 
Both belong to the same race. If the one class shows, 
pitifully enough, somewhat of the actual condition of 
humanity, the other class shows us no less clearly some- 
thing of its possibility. The Unitarian formula which 
I have quoted implies something of this dignity of 
human nature. It speaks of love to man, just as Jesus 
did, as one side of the religious life. The phrase you 
will notice is “Zove to man.” It is not pity for man, it is 
not merely sympathy, it is not merely duty toward man: 
it is love. Love implies that to the lover there is some- 
thing lovable in the object of his affection. 

The dignity of human nature consists in the grandeur 
of its possibilities. These possibilities result from the 
fact that in man the divine force which has been the 
moving power in the development of nature may attain 
to consciousness of itself, and thus to a more direct 
manifestation of itself. If the world is a godless world, 
then it is well that a God should descend from the 
heavens for its redemption. 

Within a few days I have met a pamphlet written 
with great learning and strong logic to prove that, with- 
out the supernatural birth of Jesus, Christianity would 
be without basis and without significance. I imagine 
that few Christians would take such extreme ground as 
this; but, to very many, the power and significance of 
Christianity consists in the fact that it came from above 
to the world, and was not the natural outgrowth of 
nature and history. Our theories do not change the 
nature of things. If you call Jesus a God, none the less 
does his humanity remain. If you call him a man, he is 
no less divine. The Unitarian bases the honor that he 
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pays to Jesus, the reverence that he feels for him, and 
the obedience that he owes him, not upon theories, but 
upon facts; not upon any official dignity that he finds 
in him, but upon the work which he actually accom- 
plished. If nothing is so important to man as religion 
and morality, then he who has done the most and the best 
for these deserves the highest place in the reverence of 
man. If, as most, if not all, Unitarians believe, the moral 
and religious teaching of Jesus was higher and more com- 
plete than the world had known, and if the religion that 
owes its origin to him is loftier and better adapted to 
man’s spiritual nature than any other, and if his life 
was so in accord with his teaching that it adds to his 
power and is glorified by it, then there is needed no 
thought of superhuman origin or of official rank to draw 
forth the deepest gratitude and homage. 


“ All hail the power of Jesus name, 
Let angels prostrate fall! 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


Thus has the church sung often in inspiring strains, 
The Unitarian knows little of diadems and prostrate 
angels. <A different note fits better with his faith: — 


“ And those who dearest hope and deepest pray 
Toil by the Life, Light, Way, which thou hast given.” 


It appears to me that these humbler and more human 
strains express the truest homage. 

But, it may be asked, what, then, is the authority of 
Jesus? What right have we to find in him in any sense 
a revelation of God? The Unitarian adopts from Jesus 
his definition of religion, but he does not hold it merely 
on the authority of Jesus. The scholar thanks his 
teacher not because he has solved his problem for him, 
but because he has trained him so that he can solve 
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it for himself, or, at least, so that he can see for himself 
that the answer that the teacher has given him is the 
true one. So the Christian may be grateful to Jesus for 
such development of the spiritual life as makes confi- 
dence in its largest utterances possible, rather than for 
any statements that are to be accepted merely because 
he made them. Yet for these highest utterances there 
is an outward authority. 


“Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


So sang Emerson in a poem that well might seem the 
prelude to the later religious thought. Because they 
rolled out of the heart of nature, do they reveal the 
power that is working in and through nature less than 
if they had been grafted upon it from without? “ Out 
from the heart of nature” must come the revelation of 
what nature is, and of what the power is that is mani- 
fested through nature; and of such revelations the 
highest, because it is the highest, must be the truest. 

Thus does the liberal thought restore to the world 
the fair products that had been torn from it. The 
beauty of the Christ-life, not merely lent it for its brief 
adornment, remains to testify to the richness of the soil 
from which it sprang, to testify to the fact that a divine 
force is working through this life of ours which seems 
to us often so low and meaningless; that even in our 
hearts it may work some fruition if we will suffer it. 

In regard to the thought of God, I know of few Uni- 
tarians who are greatly attracted by metaphysical specu- 
lations or theosophical constructions. In the formula 
that has served us in some sort as a text, the Unitarian 
speaks of love to God as the first great element of 
religion. If God is to be loved, then God must be 
thought of as a being whom it is possible to really love. 
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This by itself would sweep away beliefs that make it 
difficult or impossible to love him if he be such as they 
describe. Unitarians love to think of God as Jesus 
taught us, as the wise and loving Father. Moved by 
the influence of the later scientific thought, they love to 
think of him as one who reveals himself in the order 
and beauty of his universe rather than in interferences 
with this. What is loftiest and best reveals him most 
truly. In the mother’s love for her child, in the friend’s 
love for his friend, in the patriot’s love for his country, 
in the good man’s love for his kind, in the true man’s 
condemnation of sin, in the aspiring faith of the saint, 
in the great heart of Jesus full of tender love of his 
fellows and of generous indignation toward those who 
would oppress their brethren, full of the consciousness 
of God and of longing to lift men into the same con- 
sciousness, — in all of these the Unitarian finds revela- 
tions of God; and in the inspiration that sometimes 
comes directly to the devout heart, and sometimes with 
its warning and condemnation to the sinful soul. ° 

To the Unitarian the thought of the future life fits in 
with his other religious faith. “Eye hath not seen,” 
cried the apostle, “nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” So the Unitarian does not picture 
the coming life in the likeness of the earthly life, with 
the trouble all left out. He does not picture a hell 
where lost souls suffer for evermore. The next life is to 
him simply the natural flowering of this. What special 
shape this flowering will take, how can he know? He 
believes that there the highest aspirations shall find 
their fruition, that spirits shall somehow live in God; 
and this means that they shall live the highest life that 
is possible for each. 

In regard to the dear ones who have gone from us, he 
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says with the poet, whose words have been more than 
once quoted on these pages: 


“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


Such, most imperfectly stated, is what I conceive to 
be the theology of at least most Unitarians. Would 
that we were more worthy of it! 
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Tue Church and the masses! By the Church in this 
connection I do not mean any particular variety of 
Christianity, nor by the masses any special class of 
society. My object for the moment is to consider the 
position of the Christian Church in general as it stands 
related in our own time to the vast multitude of men 
and women who dwell in the great centres of popula- 
tion. It is obvious to every patient, discriminating 
mind that the subject is of the deepest importance, and 
raises questions which no serious person can disregard. 
Whether we look at the comparatively meagre attend- 
ance at most of the churches, despite the frantic and, 
for the large part, pitiable efforts which are continually 
being put forth, without avail, to reach the masses; or 
consider the driff of modern life toward worldliness 
and an absorption in secular pursuits and pleasures to 
the utter neglect of organized religion in any form, — 
the outlook, to say the least of it, is not encouraging. 
While it may certainly not be said that Christianity has 
lost any of its intrinsic power and grace, it nevertheless 
cannot be denied that from one cause or another its 
influence has not been commensurate with the needs of 
- the age and the increase of population. And there is 
growing up in our midst, throughout every social grade, 
a disregard of its ordinances and an indifference to its 
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claims. It is not enough to say that there is more of it 
in the atmosphere, and that in some shapeless and unde- 
fined fashion it pervades the public mind. That may or 
may not be; but if it can be shown that the trend of life 
is toward material prosperity and self-indulgence, whether 
coarse or refined, and away from an institution in which 
are trained ideal faiths and unselfish hopes and attec- 
tions, then there is abundant ground to fear that our 
common Christianity is losing its control of the forces 
which are shaping civilization. 

A large part of the prevailing indifference to the 
Christian Church is the result of arrested spiritual 
development, — of persistent and habitual neglect of 
those faculties common to mankind, which, “be they 
what they may, are yet the fountain light of all our 
seeing.” It begins in the home. Religion has largely 
ceased to be a plant of domestic culture, and secularism 
grows out of a defective religious training, or from no 
religious training whatever. If children are born and 
bred in homes from which religion in every form is 
exiled, and are left to pick up their knowledge of God 
and Christ and sacred things from casual and, neces- 
sarily, fitful and imperfect teaching for-a few brief 
years in the Sunday-school, the-result must he disas- 
trous to them. It matters little whether the home be 
one of wealth and refinement, or of commonplace medi- 
ocrity, or of hopeless poverty. If the prevailing atmos- 
phere be secular, unideal, undevout, the result will be 
the same, —a generation of men and women, possibly 
free from vulgar vices, but with no sense of infinite 
relations, no enthusiasms for lofty ideals, and devoid of 
spiritual experiences. 

Does not this fact alone let us into the whole secret of 
the alienation of so many young men and women in all 
ranks of life from religion and its institutions? Parents 
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and ministers bewail their indifference and isolation, 
look upon their estrangeinent with pain and sorrow, now 
reproach them for their carelessness and then ply them 
with tender and beseeching solicitude, but all to no pur- 
pose. The mischief was done in early life, and of all 
places in the home. No definite religious bias was 
given to the mind in the most sensitive and plastic 
period of its growth; and they who might have been 
ardent disciples of Christ and devoted church members, 
gradually drift away from all religious association, and 
soon come to be stolid pagans in the midst of a civiliza- 
tion which professes to be Christian. 

Then the ranks of the unchurched are further in- 
creased by a growing body of men and women, mostly 
men, who profess religious opinions, and then take no 
further thought about them. They are nominal Chris- 
tians, not unfriendly to the Church and its services, but 
simply indifferent. They do not ignore Christianity 
altogether, but distinctly and habitually give it the 
smallest place in their regards. The neglect of religion 
which goes to the length of atheism or agnosticism is 
not common; it is speculative, not practical, and can 
hardly be counted as one of the working forces of civili- 
zation. But the conduct which is logical and rational 
only on the supposition that religion is a matter of no 
consequence is lamentably common. In other words, 
there are thousands of men and women in whose daily 
lives there is only the most fleeting reference to God 
and scarcely any disposition to worship. They would 
be ashamed to doubt the verities which they systemati- 
cally ignore. Their faith in God is a mere idol of the 
mind, a cold and passionless creation of the intellect and 
imagination. They believe in Christ, but shrink from 
anything like pronounced and helpful discipleship. 
The Bible may be all true from Genesis to Revelation, 
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— they would most likely say that it is, —but the book 
does not deeply interest them, and exercises no author- 
ity over them. The Church is a great institution, and 
they are not unwilling to admit its power and place in 
the community and recognize its beneficent influence 
upon life; but they respect it at a distance, and seldom, 
if ever, enter its precincts. Prayer is beautiful, but, so 
far as they are concerned, it is a lost art. Their lives 
are so thronged with other things, which touch them far 
more closely and. affect them more vitally, that they 
have neither leisure nor inclination for spiritual wor- 
ship. There is little reality and no force in their reli- 
gion. It is wholly inoperative, and might just as well 
be called by some other name. Suggest to such people 
that for their own good as well as for the benefit of 
their children and neighbors they might make a differ- 
ence between week-days and Sundays, and encourage 
with their presence the church which needs them far 
more than their good opinion or their annual subscerip- 
tions, and they will most likely indorse the suggestion, 
and promise to turn over a new leaf; but, once under the 
spell of religious indifference, repentance is difficult, if 
not impossible. Once relinquish worship, whether in 
the home or in the church, and it is hard to rekindle the 
ashes of a dead or a dying faith. 

How to revive in the unchurched a lost devotion, and 
restore to religious fellowship a worldly backslider, is 
the toughest problem an earnest minister has to face. 
And the problem is all the deeper, if this otherwise 
good man, as frequently happens, is the head of a large 
family, or a person of commanding public influence and 
position. The better the man, the more insidious and 
wide-spread is his influence in this particular, both in 
the home and in society. His children and associates 
will take their cue from his habits rather than from his 
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precepts. Himself heedless of the claims of religion 
and indifferent to its institutions, he is apt to be reck- 
less of the tendencies in his household. Whether his 
children go to church or stay at home is a matter of 
indifference to him, and it soon becomes of no concern 
to them ; and it is not long before the last link between 
his family and his church is severed, and the pew once 
filled with a united and happy group is empty altogether 
or only occupied at intervals by an occasional visitor. 
Is not this a true story of religious declension written 
on the records of a thousand churches? When a man 
becomes oblivious for a long time to the eternal trusts, 
reverences, aspirations, and contritions of the soul, prayer 
becomes an unwonted and tedious experience, and any- 
thing worth the name of religion a forgotten story. 

But, if we may judge by the multiform and plausible 
excuses for non-attendance at church, the chief obstacle 
of the delinquent to his full allegiance to organized 
religion is found in the existence of what he calls social 
caste. He does not tell us by what process the differ- 
ences between wealth and poverty are to be obliterated 
either in the Church or elsewhere; but he somehow 
thinks that, so long as they exist, they constitute an 
insuperable barrier to fellowship. If he is poor, he 
flatly refuses to sit in a church which is mainly occupied 
and supported by the wealthy; and if he is rich, there 
is a strong disposition to go to church with his own class 
or not to go at all. And so there has sprung up a wide- 
spread sentiment against the costly church on the one 
hand, and the so-called mission church on the other. If 
we look deeply into the grounds upon which this preju- 
dice rests, —for at its root it is nothing more than a 
prejudice, — we shall find that wealth and poverty are 
not movable at pleasure, but are here to stay. They 
exist in business, in politics, and in society ; and nothing 
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that we can do will keep them out of the churches, and 
therefore the best thing is simply to recognize the fact, 
and eschew the demagogism which continually magni- 
fies and emphasizes the difference between them, and 
sets them farther and farther apart, instead of doing 
everything that can be done to adjust their inequalities 
and bring them closer together. 

Besides, the social character of a particular church is 
not determined on any abstract principle, but on the 
needs of those for whom and by whom it was built, and 
the character of the neighborhood in which it is situated. 
Even the size and seating capacity of the edifice is no 
‘unimportant factor in determining what it can do and 
what it cannot do in accommodating worshippers. A 
church is usually built to meet the needs and require- 
ments of a limited number of people. A few families in 
a given neighborhood meet together, and decide to erect 
a church to suit their religious needs and tastes. It is 
to be a house of worship for them and for their children, 
and for so much of the general public as they are able 
to accommodate with seats. The sense of proprietor- 
ship and privilege enters, and I venture to say ought to 
enter, into all their plans. The church is for them and 
their families, and is their spiritual home in a sense in 
which it can never be the home of casual visitors and 
strangers. 

You may say that this is exclusive if you choose, but it 
is an exclusiveness which is both inevitable and justifi- 
able. It does not arise from social pride or narrowness, 
but from conditions, mainly outward and unavoidable, 
inherent in the constitution of voluntary religious 
societies, which have always existed and will continue 
to exist. If the State were erecting churches at its own 
cost, and to provide for the religions needs of the gene- 
ral public, then private ownership of pews and claims to 
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special privileges would be unjust; but when a limited 
number of people build a church for themselves first, 
and then for the outside public so far as their resources 
will allow, they are not to be reproached on account of 
the social character of the congregation. There is no 
reason whatever why, under the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, the members of any particular church should 
not regulate their own affairs without regard to the out- 
side public ; and, since they have to pay the annual cost 
of weekly worship, it is surely their business to adopt 
that plan of covering the expenses which best guaran- 
tees an adequate and permanent support, and which 
suitably provides accommodation for their families. To 
say that this is unsociable and undemocratic is to mis- 
understand the first principles of Congregational polity. 

But, having done this, it may be fairly argued whether 
a church so constituted ought to stop at that point. 
Having satisfied the claims of its own people, if it is 
wise, it will provide one service on Sunday for the pub- 
lic, a service in which proprietorship and privilege are 
relinquished. And, wherever this is done, it ought to 
be done handsomely. In our efforts to be inclusive and 
to meet the demands of people who cannot be accommo- 
dated comfortably at our regular services do what we 
will, there ought to be nothing that seems like patron- 
age. The working classes whom we long to reach 
because we believe that we have a-gospel that will help 
them are averse to condescension. They don’t want any 
inferior seats in our churches any more than they want 
our churches built meanly for the poor, and conducted 
just as meanly. If we are to do anything for them, let 
us give them nothing short of our best, and let whatever 
is done be done out of our abundance and not according 
to their necessities. Something of this kind has been 
attempted at Arlington Street Church, Boston. That 
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is, as you know, a proprietary church. Its pews are all 
owned, and are all taken; and at the morning service 
visitors have to risk their chance of being accommodated 
at once with seats. If they will only wait a little while, 
—and there is no earthly reason why they should n’t, — 
there is never much difficulty about seating them. The 
owners of pews, there as elsewhere, with very rare 
exceptions, are courteous and hospitable to strangers. 
No man, however poor, is judged by his poverty. A 
seat is found for him, and books, and, unless he carries 
pride in his own heart and morbidly broods over social 
disparities, nothing happens to him to discount the 
truth there that rich and poor meet together, and the 
Lord is the Maker of them all. But at the vesper 
worship in the afternoon the entire church is given up 
to strangers, and a service is provided which in no 
respect falls behind that which is held for church mem- 
bers in the morning. It is not a service for the poor, 
and there is nothing poverty-stricken about it. It is a 
service for the masses; and of all the vast throng which 
gathers there from week to week, from October to the 
middle of May, not one man is made to feel that his 
self-respect is injured or that he is being patronized. If 
he wants to contribute something in return for his, 
church privileges, he has an opportunity of doing so 
three or four times during the season, not, however, to 
the society itself, but to the various charities in which 
it is interested. It is true the church is comfortably 
furnished. Everything has been done which wealth and 
good taste can do to make it comfortable and attractive, 
but these ought to be helps more than-hindrances. I 
rather pity the man who prefers to worship God in the 
open air or in some unattractive hall, and who makes 
the material surroundings of a church a hindrance to 
Christian fellowship. He is surely poor material to 
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work upon, and it is futile to attempt to conciliate him. 
Meet him on his own ground if you will, preach to him 
in public places and the slums, but do not permit his 
prejudice against decent and becoming surroundings to 
be cast as a reproach against the churches. 

Then, further, it is alleged that the average minister 
and his message are out of date. We are told, until we 
are tired of hearing it, that the churches are deserted 
because their services ar: not in touch with the intellec- 
tual and moral requirements of the age. The forms of 
worship, it is said, are too stiff and ecclesiastical, and the 
preacher has seldom anything to say which is either new 
' or true. The atmosphere of the church is medieval, and 
the minister dwells too habitually upon thoughts and 
things which belong to antiquity. The non-attendant at 
church, it will be observed, is nearly always a superior 
person. He is apt to be more or less of an intellectual 
Pharisee. And his sweeping indictment of the mental 
condition of the churches usually rests upon very in- 
adequate data. It is true enough of some churches and 
of some ministers, but it is absolutely false and: unjust 
as applied generally to churches and ministers. The 
churches of Christendom at the present day are full of 
modern thought, and are keenly alive to their duty in 
respect to the social and industrial problems of the hour, 
even though some of them do continue to employ forms 
of prayer sanctified by long use, and born in an age of 
faith and deep spiritual repose, in preference to the 
crude, hectic, rambling, and often unspiritual utterances 
of an age in which faith is feeble, and repose is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. - 

Then as to the ministers, they are not persons requir- 
ing much commiseration either as to what they are or 
what they do. And yet how much of it is condescend- 
ingly given to them! It is positively revolting to be 
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compelled to listen to the supercilious flippant criticism 
of the ministry from the lips of superior persons who 
boast how seldom they enter a church, and from men of 
the world. One wonders where they have studied the 
clergy, and whether they have attended church long 
enough or taken a sufficiently creditable part in religious 
work, to be able to speak with confidence of men who 
not only stand valiantly for the best things in modern 
civilization, but who give their lives unselfishly to every 
humane and righteous cause. There are no set of men 
more democratic in their sympathies than the clergy of 
all denominations; and when I try to recall the names 
of those who have contributed to the solution of the 
social, industrial, and economic problems of our age, not 
a few of them have been clergymen in active ministry or 
laymen who were once clergymen. A clergyman’s first 
duty is, of course, to his parish. The work which is near- 
est to his heart is naturally that of which his church is 
the centre. He cannot leave the spot he is set to till, and 
the special task he was educated to perform, and which, 
if rightly attended to, will tax all his powers and mo- 
nopolize the greater part of his time, and tramp the 
country as social agitator or partisan politician. His 
education, not less than his commission, defines and fixes 
the orbit in which he must move. To reproach him for 
not doing more, or not doing something which he appar- 
ently elects not to do, is often as unreasonable as it is 
ungenerous. But it is said, he is a man of leisure, and 
is moreover obsequious and the apologist of his wealthy 
supporters, and so the masses have little or nothing to 
expect from him. This is a misapprehension coupled with 
a rather contemptible implication of cowardice. What 
the clergyman of a great city parish is called upon to do, 
whether that parish be rich or poor, is best known to 
himself. He knows much better than any outsider what 
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are the responsibilities, the cares, the incessant toil of 
brain and heart, incidental to the effort to hold rich and 
poor, fervent and indifferent, loyal to the loftiest ideals 
and devoted to unselfish service and sacrifice. He knows 
all the demands which are involved in his pastoral duties 
and obligations, some of them easy and pleasant to the 
last degree, while others are a constant tax upon the 
nerves and heart. He knows how numerous are the calls 
upon his time and thought outside his parish and mainly 
in works of public charity; and the taunt so often lev- 
elled against him that on the whole he is more ornamen- 
tal than useful, is inconsiderate, flippant, and ill-natured. 
And as for the obsequious clergyman, truckling to the 
rich and neglectful of the poor, subservient and cowardly, 
in my long experience I have never met him; and I do 
not believe that he exists anywhere except in the prolific 
imagination of a wretched demagogue. ; 

So far we have considered alleged obstacles to the 
power of churches over the masses, some of which are 
obviously not very serious. They are either unreasonable 
or trivial or unavoidable. Let us now probe this question 
a little deeper, and see whether there be not something 
_in the quality of our customary worship, its tone and 
spirit and purpose, rather than in its forms and material 
environment, which accounts in no small degree, if not 
entirely, for not a little of the popular indifference to 
churches. Have we settled in our minds very definitely 
and clearly what is the normal function of a church? Is 
it not too true that the popular idea of the Church is, like 
the popular notion of Christianity, somewhat hazy and 
ill-defined ? To many minds Christianity is everything, 
and everything is Christianity ; and it would almost seem 
as if the religion of Jesus were reduced to the alterna- 
tive of being a conglomerate of metaphysical theories 
and conflicting principles or a cloud of nebulous mist, 
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Now it is spoken of as a general philosophy of religion, 
and is identified with speculations to which Jesus must 
have been an utter stranger; then it is held to be a 
cluster of rites and traditions in the custody of a privi- 
leged body of priests; here it is ttle more than higher 
criticism, and there nothing better than a code of ethical 
precepts. 

The popular conception of the Church partakes of the 
same miscellaneous character. Sometimes it is set forth 
as a mere storehouse of ecclesiastical curios, old creeds, 
obsolete usages and customs. At other times it is either 
a platform for the discussion of all the problems in phi- 
losophy, science, and literature, or a bureau of charity. 
There can be little doubt, I think, that the nondescript 
and indefinite character of the Church militates against 
its popularity. We have not sufficiently emphasized the 
fact that the Church exists primarily and mainly to culti- 
vate instincts and feelings and aspirations which ripen 
into character, and that, if it fail at this point, its failure 
is as disastrous as it is conspicuous. Our natures impera- 
tively demand occasions for the exercise of religious 
emotion, for gratitude, reverence, contrition, sympathy, 
affection, opportunities for the growth of faculties which 
are as distinct from the reason and conscience as art is 
from logic or poetry from science, and for ages it has 
seemed to men that in the quiet of the sanctuary and the 
religious fellowship of kindred minds they found the 
conditions of worship not to be met with elsewhere or 
amid other surroundings. And so the true church has, 
and ought to have, a unique place in human regard. Its 
work is distinct, unrivalled. It is not that of the school . 
or college or lecture lyceum or charity organization. It 
may, and it does, touch these at all points, but it exists 
to accomplish that which lies forever beyond their power. 
It is all the more necessary to emphasize this truth, be- 
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cause there is a strong tendency to think lightly of wor- 
ship in itself, and a disposition to make the church purely 
educational and philanthropic, the centre of practical 
utilities rather than the temple of the religious imagina- 
tion and the palace of the soul. But follow the move- 
ments of human history, examine the forces which have 
been most potent in the progress of humanity, and you 
will find that faith and worship have been the great fac- 
tors in human civilization. Not brute force, nor mate- 
rial energy, not even intellectual prowess, but sympathy 
and affection, service and sacrifice, reverence and wor- 
ship, have inspired the noblest pages of human history. 

Do not misunderstand me, I have no desire to under- 
estimate the value to the Church of scholarship and 
practical benevolence; but I want to state the plain, 
blunt fact that men and women owe more of what is 
highest and best in them to the church than to the col- 
lege, to their prayers than to their possessions, to reli- 
gious quickening than to fussy activity in any direction, 
to the preacher rather than to the essayist or lecturer. 
Turn where we will, to the silent, secret life of the 
individual, to the permanent well-being of the family, to 
the moral condition of the community, the energy that 
inspires and quickens is an impulse from within, a rich, 
full tide of invisible trust and affection, which can only 
arise in the heart of a religious man, and which medita- 
tion ‘and prayer can alone create and sustain. 

The thing I am contending for as lying within the 
special power of the Church is that rare something 
which constitutes the difference between life and creed, 
between sermon and essay, between the preacher and any 
other public teacher. Surely, the first object of reli- 
gious services is to create an atmosphere which is stimu- 
lating and inspiring, which produces a conscious sense , 
of communion with God and a conviction of life’s infi- 
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nite and spiritual relations. We do not ask merely 
whether worship is useful or instructive, but whether it 
brings the worshipper into helpful and uplifting rela- 
tions with the object of all worship, the source of all 
power, the God of all comfort. In other words, it is the 
special function and privilege of the Church to do for 
the average man and woman what Nature does in the 
summer, though in a different and perhaps less adequate 
way. In the sunny season of the year we abandon our- 
selves without reserve to the Infinite Spirit of the earth 
and sky. Our life with Nature is not so much a study 
as a delight. We look into the star-lit heavens with 
eyes of wonder and divine surprise. We gaze long and 
often upon the vast ocean, in storm and calm, thinking 
far less of its utilities and the vast commerce which 
rides upon its waves than of the Deity who, without weari- 
ness and without rest, holds its countless drops in the 
hollow of his hand. We ramble through the woods and 
are contented to be hushed by their solemn stillness and 
awed by their shadows. We gather wild flowers in the 
dells and meadows, not as botanists, but simply as lovers 
of the fragrant and beautiful creations of a mind that 
seems to riot in its own splendor. We allow the Spirit 
of the Universe to have its way with us, and yield our- 
selves to what Wordsworth calls “a wise passiveness.” 
Now, it seems to me that the church and its services 
should be made to facilitate some measure of the same 
spiritual abandonment and communion. It ought to be 
the function of the written and spoken word, of the 
prayer and hymn, of the music and sermon, to kindle in 
a degree the rapture which glows in the face of Nature, 
—nay, to awaken emotions which Nature has no power 
to disturb. This is what the busy, crowded masses need : 
not simply instruction, which they can obtain in bettet 
form through a hundred channels outside the church: 
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not dreary homilies, which too frequently only deaden 
still further the moral sensibilities; not musical pyro- 
technics, which encourage criticism rather than devo- 
tion ; not a dull and cheerless treatment of secular topics, 
with which they are only too familiar in the monthly 
magazine and the daily press, but a devotional service 
which from its opening to its close lifts them for a brief 
space into unclouded regions of trust and hope, and gives 
them relief from their burdens of care and solace and 
healing for their sorrows. Call this sentiment, if you 
will, but don’t forget that in religion, while thought may 
be necessary, feeling is indispensable: and the mass of 
people gather more benefit from strong and elevated 
emotion than from any purely intellectual exercise of 
which they are capable. 

But it may be asked, Has the Church nothing more to 
do than to create religious ecstasy? Has it no other 
function than to kindle feeling? Well, if it can do that, 
and do it as it ought to be done, I venture to think that 
its power will be greatly augmented and its influence for 
good extended. We cannot afford to think lightly of 
services which, though they produce no tangible or ma- 
terial results, go right to the centre of life as-nothing 
else does. We cannot measure the services of the 
Church by any mere utilitarian standard. Their best 
results are wrought where measurement is impossible. 
But why apply our prosy matter-of-fact tests to religion ? 
We do not apply them to art or music or poetry. When 
we enter a gallery of great pictures, and are stirred by 
the form and beauty of the artist’s creation, we do not 
_ stop to gauge the exact worth of our emotions, and wonder 
whether there is any utility in beauty. We simply yield 
ourselves to the inspiring sight, and then let it have its 
way with us. When we listen to the strains of Handel 


or Mozart or Beethoven, we do not drop into a mood of 
; 2 
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prosaic questioning as to whether music produces results 
in us adequate to the time and money we give to it. No, 
we simply drink in the divine harmonies, and open every 
ear of the mind, that we may catch the sublime strains 
and enjoy the rapture of sounds we cannot hear too 
often, and with which we cannot be too familiar. When 
we read a great poem, and come under the spell of a 
mighty imagination, we no more think of dissecting it 
than we think of separating the colors of the rainbow, 
or analyzing the hues of black and gold which glorify 
the dying hours of an autumn day. So it is with re- 
ligion, It is enough that it inspires, quickens, soothes, 
and sanctifies, and by going to the springs of human 
feeling controls all the currents of being and of action; 
and he who is able to open the fountains of strong and 
pure religious emotion to any extent need not envy any 
man his power for good. , 

But there is where our difficulty lies. There, if any- 
where, is the secret of our spiritual impotency. It is no 
great task to wrestle with men’s doubts, to grapple 
more or less successfully with the crucial problems of 
theology, politics, and social life; to enter into the 
arena of fierce controversy, and fight like gladiators 
against the champions of conflicting creeds, or to 
create by some theatrical device a passing sensation that 
will draw the crowd. But, to make men feel the reality 
of God instead of merely discussing him with them; to 
kindle their love for Christ until they give their hearts 
to him, instead of confusing and perplexing them with 
speculative Christologies; to present the virtues in such 
guise that they win men by their beauty and simplicity 
instead of telling the twice-told tale of the theory of 
ethics; to convince them that this life, despite its cares 
and sorrows and sore disappointments, is essentially 
beautiful, and may be made increasingly so, and that 
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the life to come is more than a shining possibility, is, 
in fact, ‘‘an everlasting day of perfect knowledge un- 
broken by a shadowing cloud or a deepening twilight,” 
— that is a nobler and more difficult task, and one which 
taxes all the powers. 

I have not by any means exhausted the long list of 
apologies for the neglect of religious fellowship. It 
would be impossible to do so, for human ingenuity has 
never been so sorely tried in anything as in finding 
plausible excuses for not going to church. Their name 
is legion. Every minister encounters them daily when 
ever he tries to quicken the sense of duty among the lax 
members of his flock. But I have tried to dispel some 
of the most powerful prejudices against the Church, and 
to correct some hurtful misrepresentations. The Church 
is fallible. It makes mistakes, and often sins against 
its best interests; and it is common enough for non- 
churchgoers of a certain kind to assume that ight and 
liberty and progress are with them, and not with the 
churehes. But while the Church may at times be slow 
in its movements and conservative as to change, it is, 
nevertheless, in close touch with the rising tides of 
knowledge and of duty. It is still what it ever has 
been, —a beacon light amid the gloom. It is the in- 
spirer of the best living reforms, and the generous sup- 
porter of every just and humane movement, The 
strength of the best manhood and womanhood of our time 
is still consecrated to its service; and although beset 
and frequently hindered by prejudice and misjudgment, 
it is doing more than all other institutions put together 
to make and keep the world in which we live a safe and 
healthy place for human souls to dwell in. 
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INCARNATION. 


THE NATURAL ORIGIN OF INCARNATION BELIEFS, 


The great affirmation of religion is that God and man 
are in essence one. All forms of anthropomorphism, all 
types of incarnation, are but varied expressions of this 
one affirmation. God and man are in essence one: in its 
low and far beginnings Religion said that, when it 
personified the powers of the sky and the storm and 
the sea, when it told their biographies in personal 
myths and legends, when it carved their faces with hu- 
man features and gave them perhaps a hundred human 
hands, when it endowed them with all of the’ human 
vices and some of the human virtues. This we call 
anthropomorphism. Man could not do otherwise. He 


~eannot do otherwise. He has to imagine, to image, the 


invisible in terms of the visible, the unknown in terms 
of the known. He has to think of the Power without 
in terms of the Power within; that is, in terms of self- 
consciousness. Though we will to mask the process by 
refusing to christen the image in the mind, no less it 
is there, —the image; and the image is always a per- 
sonal one, dimmed away perhaps into vagueness, shred- 
ded away perhaps into fragments; the human only 
approximated, it may be, as when Egypt, singling out 
some part or quality of the human for the god, divin- 
ized cats and rams and bulls. But always and every- 
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where man has had to think of, still has to think of — 
that is, to mentally image—the unknown Powers in 
terms of self-consciousness. Do we call them “imper- 
sonal”? Try as we may to disguise it, the impersonal 
is still the imp of the personal. One way or another, 
therefore, man always’ makes God in his own image. 
The Genesis verse, where God says, “ Let us make man 
in our image,” only states the same truth the other way 
round, 

The belief in incarnation is but one form of this an- 
thropomorphism. Given the God, and grant him the 
wish to make himself visible, he must choose between 
rock, tree, brute, and man, or these enlarged to their 
greatest ;. let rock stand for the sky and the star and the. 
mountain and sea. According to the chronicles of human, 
religion, the unseen Powers have chosen all these forms 
of self-manifestation. But when they would manifest 
themselves at their fullest of being, inevitably they have 
climbed into manhood. They could not do otherwise, 
because, so far as we yet have explored either earth or 
the heavens or the hells, we find, or at least we are able 
to recognize, nothing above human semblances. As the 
very devils are our “bosses” with horns, so the very 
archangels are our saints with wings. If we knew any- 
thing higher than man, our gods would have taken that 
higher form. As it is, they have to content themselves 
with the human. So here and there over the earth we 
find these theophanies, —the gods becoming man, as 
men have believed. 


ORIENTAL AND GREEK INCARNATIONS. 


Of all the lands whereon they have lit in flesh, the 
lands of the Hindu and the Greek have given, perhaps, 
the most gracious examples. “In Vishnu land, what 
avatar ?” asks Browning, in his poem, of Waring, the 
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traveller. For in Vishnu land the god has not done 
arriving: he is still breaking forth in the flesh, as many 
a time before he has come, — now as the fish that saved 
the good Manu at the time of the deluge, and now as 
the tortoise that supported the world in the churning 
throes of creation, and now as the man-lion who routed 
the demon-king, and now and again in some favorite hero 
of legend, and most of all in the good Krishna, — he of 
miraculous birth and the shepherd companions, he who, in 
the Bhagavad-Ghita, proclaims himself the Supreme, the 
Redeemer; in all his incarnations, gentle, humane, self- 
sacrificing, and a god that bringeth salvation. So with 
the Buddhas, who from the mystic other-world emerge 
as men, whenever this world needs redemption. Four- 
and-twenty times had they come before our Buddha 
appeared; and already, in Thibet, the worshippers wor- 
ship the unborn Buddhas elect who are yet to come in 
the flesh, named and known in advance from their future 
feats of salvation. The Orient loves incarnation, and 
has what it loves. Only forty-five years ago the Incar- 
nate God was executed in Persia. His title there was 
the Bab, or “ Gate,’”? the young prophet whose lofty 
morality, whose charm of personal presence, whose 
power to inspire lowly followers to be heroes and mar- 
tyrs of faith, whose fate after six years of teaching, 
whose idealization in legend after his death and before, 
are such correlates all to the story we love so well; as 
Kstlin Carpenter has just been reminding us. Only 
three years ago the Bab’s successor died in Acre, — 
again the Incarnate God, as his followers thought. 
But more familiar to us are the incarnations of 
Greece. “Imitate God,” was the conscious aspiration 
and maxim of Plato; but “ Let the gods imitate man” 
was the unconscious law by which the ancient myths 
of Plato’s race had already constructed themselves. 
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God’s manlikeness was fundamental in the Greek mind. 
Coleridge’s phrase, “ the fair humanities of old religions,” 
was right both in its noun and in its adjective for the 
Greek religion of old. Very human the maidens that 
glanced in the forest and stream; very human allies 
haste from the skies to aid the heroes of Homer’s tales 
of battle; and the marble statues that glowed in the 
shrines of the temples and lined the Greek streets tell 
what the average Greek would hardly have been sur- 
prised to meet in the flesh. Had he not been brought 
up on the stories of incarnation ? and here was the story 
in marble. That scene in Acts, of the hill-town in Asia 
Minor, where the two apostles were taken, the old man 
for Zeus, and the young man for Hermes, and barely 
escaped from the sacrifice offered them, —and then 
barely escaped being sacrificed, — is, doubtless, a glimpse 
of the mind of ten thousand towns of the time. And 
what shall we say to the apotheosis of the Roman emper- 
ors as another glimpse at the incarnation capacities of 
the time in which Christianity rose? It has been de- 
scribed as a “ popular religion ” of the provinces in the 
second century, — that deification of the man who as 
emperor embodied the power and the majesty of Rome, 
the God-man of Rome, with altars and temples and 
priesthoods dedicated to him. 


THE BIRTH-STORY OF CHRISTENDOM’S GOD-MAN. 


And now we must come to our own Christian religion, 
which, decause it is a lofty religion, has emphasized as 
no other religion on earth has done this man-likeness of 
God. Even when we name God “Our Father,” we 
humanize him. But it is only a small part of Christen- 
dom that, outside of the prayer of Jesus, prays to “ Our ' 
Father” by name,—so small a part that, practically, 
we may say, The God of Christendom is a man. 
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How came it to be so? The half-familiar story can 
be told in three years or three moments. Shall we try 
to hint it once more in the moment way? It is a story 
of the meeting and blending of two great rivers of 
thought. One was the Jewish dream of a Christ, a 
Prophet-king, who would deliver the people from the 
oppressor, and lift them up to righteousness and glory, 
and establish the kingdom of heaven on earth. It was 
the old national dream, springing from the older and 
deathless faith that the Jews were God’s “chosen 
people.” The other stream of thought was Greek. All 
around Jewry lay the bright Greek world. That world, 
too, had its old religion; but in the time of Jesus the 
old faiths were dying and dropping from the mind, like 
brown leaves from the trees of November. In their 
place monotheistic philosophies were rising; and one 
idea among the Greek thinkers was that God creates all 
things by his Logos, his Living Word. It is easy to 
think of a word as projected outside of the uttering 
mind, and having operant force of its own; easy from 
this to personify that word as living; easy; then, if it 
be God’s Word, to conceive of it as a secondary God, 
acting as Creator, Inspirer, and Providence. We ought 
not to find the idea hard to understand, if we think we 
understand our Emerson’s phrase, “The good laws are 
alive,” or his line, “ And conscious law is king of kings.” 
This Logos idea for the Greek had its rise in old Pla- 
tonic and Stoic sources; but Philo, the Greek-minded 
Jew of Alexandria, living when Jesus lived, gave it 
clearest expression and vogue. Now, when Paul bore 
Christianity out into the Greek world, — thereby saving 
it from being a tiny Jewish sect of which we might 
never have heard,— the “Christ” he preached was 
already in his mind a being far above a merely Jewish © 
Christ. He was a new Adam, the Image of God, a 
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universal Christ. And Greeks who heard of this Christ 
soon began to say, “ This is no other than our Creative 
Word of God made flesh, and come on the earth as man.” 
So Jewish “Christ ” and Greek “ Word” began to blend 
into one being, and in that blending the God of Christen- 
dom was born. In that blending the God of Christendom 
was born. The Jew had furnished the human, the Greek 
had furnished the divine, element; the Jew furnished 
the ethical, the Greek the functional, element; the Jew 
furnished the historic and the temporal, the Greek fur- 
nished the transcendent and eternal element of the new 
god. Jew gave him body, Greek gave him soul. The 
figure is Jew, the transfiguration is Greek. Son of Man, 
Jew, — Son of God, Greek. An august ancestry! And 
both parts were essential to the “ incarnation.” 

The Gospel of John, so called, the Greek Gospel of 
the four, and the latest written, is the biography of this 
new Jesus. It is one of the books of the world’s un- 
sparable scripture, but we seek in vain in it fora Sermon 
on the Mount or for parables of the kingdom of heaven. 
Its emphasis is not, as in them, on morals and life, but 
on the person of the Christ, the Word and Light of God, 
that “lighteth every man who cometh into the world,” 
and that at last took flesh and dwelt among men, full 
of grace and glory. As years went by, the emphasis 
upon the person of the Christ grew greater. John’s 
Gospel shows the thought as it was, perhaps, about the 
year 125. Justin Martyr, a generation later than that, 
expands the thought a little, dwelling more than John 
upon the spiritual and essential Christ, of whom every 
race partakes: Abraham and Socrates, for instance, 
were Christians in virtue of the indwelling Christ, to 
whom they were obedient. The year 200 comes, and 
the word “¢rias ” —a little later, in Tertullian’s Latin, 
trinitas —is dropping into Christian theology, though 
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as yet with a very embryonic meaning; and Clement 
is teaching that Christ is the immanent God enstructured 
in the constitution of the world, enstructured in the 
human soul, — redemption being the progressive educa- 
tion of the human race by this indwelling teacher. The 
year 250, or thereabouts, brings Origen with his momen- 
tous and far-reaching phrase, “the eternal generation 
of the Son.” It brings Sabellius, teaching that Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are but three forms or aspects of 
the One. And it brings into Christian theology, but only 
to be repudiated at this time, the star-word homoousios. 
And the year 325 brings the Council of Nicza, in which 
the doctrine of the Trinity flowers almost full-calyxed, 
and homoousios (“same-natured,” “consubstantial ”) be- 
comes the test of orthodoxy; and Christ is henceforth 
“very God of very God.” Yet the Trinity was but a 
midway point in the mighty speculation! What is the 
nature of the Christ ? How is he perfect man, yet per- 
fect God ? has he two natures, or but one? Has he two 
wills, or only one? Over such problems the Greek 
Christian world thought and wrote and quarrelled for 
three centuries more. Council after council met to settle 
them, and met in vain. Fi 


OUR COMMENT: (1) THE INCARNATION A BLESSED FAITH 
FOR THAT TIME’S NEED. 


And what is our comment on this birth-story of Chris- 
tendom’s God, so much more wondrous to thought than 
the shining Christmas stories that make the pearl-gate 
to the Gospels, — what is our comment to-day, after 
fifteen hundred years, and in the light of the evolution 
idea? ‘The comment looks in two directions. One way 
is this: Be the doctrine what we call true or what we 
eall false, it is well for the world that Athanasius won 
the field of Niczea. Well, for three reasons at least: — 
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(1) His triumph made God real, the Infinite, Absolute, 
Unknown God, — no less being than that, — real, — real 
as a person, real as sandals on feet and tunic on body 
and look in the eyes and words from the lip could make 
him ; real, too, as a Goodness; real, too, as Love. 


“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think 4 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving, too, — 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 
Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee !? 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange.” 


So writeth Browning’s “Karshish ”: so say we with 
him, “strange”; and, fact or not, a blessed faith for 
that time’s need. It was an immense equipment of 
faith for Europe to start on the stormy centuries that 
followed the break-up of the Roman Empire with a 
good God as solid-sure as incarnation had made him. 
(2) Athanasius’ victory made the unity of God and 
man real. This was in truth the great point at issue, 
the unity of God and man, not the unity of God with 
Christ as an individuals Men often fight, as they build, 
better than they know. The Christ was very man of 
very man, as well as very God of very God. In him 
the whole race stood, when the signers at Nicea signed 
their names below that word homoousios, “ consubstan- 
tial,” — God and Son of God one in their nature. It is 
really much more to say one with than like to. It takes 
one into the family: it is the difference between the kin 
and the guest. And that is a difference almost worth 
quarrelling over. Had Arius triumphed, man as repre- 
sented in Christ would have stood outside of God’s 
being, the guest of his welcome, not the child of his 
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inmost nature. Again, we must own, it was a great 
equipment for faith to enter the stormy centuries of 
EKurope’s remaking with this fact —God and man one 
—locked fast in its creed. HEven if the casket were as 
seldom unlocked for inspection of contents as the shrine 
that held the bone of a saint, the bone, the sacred fact, 
was there, dimly believed in, some day to kindle with 
resurrection. 

A third gain should be credited to the incarnation 
belief, though perhaps an Arian victory would have 
been as good as the Athanasian for this end: the belief 
in the incarnation of God in Christ has made it forever 
impossible that any character less good than that of 
Jesus should be accepted as symbol of Christendom’s 
God. The Father must be as good as the Son, and we 
know he was good. The Father must be as good as the 
Son whom we know. The words are simple, the thought 
is deep and far-reaching; for to make God as good as 
his saints is to put the axe to the root of.a good many 
dogmas. 


(2) THE INCARNATION A KINDERGARTEN STORY. 


This, then, is half of our comment. It is well for 
the world that Christendom’s God was born as the God- 
man. The other half of our comment is this: that the 
whole story is a kindergarten story. The great central 
doctrine of Christendom, God incarnate in Christ, is but 
an object-lesson in the kindergarten of faith. It puts a 
vast truth in the concrete form in which minds can 
most readily take it. The vaster a fact, the more we 
need the symbol, the type, the object-lesson, to represent 
it. If the symbol is not given us, we make one for 
ourselves, —we as individuals, we as the race. It is 
another psychological law, akin to the law with whose 
statement this paper began. You remember Tennyson’s 
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words, touching this very theme of ours in his musical 
way :— 
“ Where truth in closest words shall fail, 


The truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 
e 


“ And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought ; 


“Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 


“See, thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

' And ev’n for want of such a type.” 


IS THE INCARNATION BELIEF A MISTAKE, THEN ? 


Is this saying that the central dogma of Christendom 
is an error, —an age-long, world-wide mistake? Yes, 
if the object-lesson be taken as literal history, or as the 
whole of the fact, its rounded and final statement. So 
is any kindergarten story an error, taken in that way. 
If not taken so, then no, not a mistake. The trouble is 
that of our theologies we like not to say “kindergarten,” 
whereas theology is nothing dué kindergarten statements. 
That, when we know it, is what makes it safe to have a 
theology. ‘Till we do know it, it hardly is safe, though 
inevitable. And certainly too long, and too widely still, 
Christendom’s kindergarten story has been taken to cover 
literally, and cover the whole of, the fact of incarnation. 
Even where it is not so taken, the advent of the God- 
man as unique historic fact there in Palestine, eighteen 
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centuries since, is the centre of faith as held by many of 
the wisest and best that we know, — by such men as 
Phillips Brooks, to name one for type. By no means 
does a man like Brooks hold that Christ was the whole 
of the incarnation. Most of the thoughtful orthodox 
theologians are saying to-day, I suppose, that the in- 
carnation not only revealed God to man, but man to 
himself, — his oneness in nature with God. They are 
making return to the Gospel of Origen, Clement, Justin, 
and John, — that the same Word that took flesh in Jesus 
is the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. It is the old Stoic gospel of the immanent 
God, the pre-Christian gospel, which they are returning 
to with stress and delight. It is saying much the same 
thing to say that a new Christ is emerging in Orthodoxy, 
the human within the divine. It is Christ the All- 
Manly, Christ the All-Brotherly. “ All-manly” means 
character: “ All-brotherly ” means daily service. And 
more than ever his true worship is felt to be imitation, 
“ Be a Christ! Everything is summed up in that,” 
cries Mr. Stead; and many an orthodox heart amens. 
None the less, rather all the more, in virtue of this 
participation in incarnation by men, allowed by-the new 
Orthodoxy, is it true, as we were reminded last night, 
that the orthodox theology is becoming more and more 
Christo-centric. And this means that the Palestinian 
incarnation is still held as centre of faith by those wisest 
and best just referred to. So what shall we do? We 
must choose. The incarnation was either a Palestinian 
incident, an actual, localized, dated, historic fact, as our 
friends think it was, or else it is a kindergarten state- 
ment of a fact that transcends history, — an object-lesson 
which the mind of man made for itself at that won- 
derful era, and in which, hardly knowing, he has ever 

since faced in rimmed outline a rimless, infinite fact. 
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Now, just what the light of evolution gives us is the 
power, to some of us the necessity, of looking at old 
doctrines in this latter way. It is no longer a question 
of “error” versus “truth.” Priestley, a hundred years 
ago, could treat of the dogmas that rose around the 
Sermon on the Mount and its preacher as the “corrup- 
tions” of Christianity. We cannot speak that way. 
The Nicene Creed rose as naturally—I would almost 
say, as grandly —in the mind of man as the Beatitudes 
rose in his heart. Jesus would have been amazed at 
it, to be sure; but bring him across the years, set him 
down in the Darwin century, train him a bit in its 
thought, then bid him look back to Alexandria and 
Nicza and their incarnation-feat over his memory, and 
I think he would have recognized that feat’s true nature, 
—parable work! He was a great kindergartner himself 
in his method; and living in our time would he not know 
an object-lesson in history, when he saw one? In every 
case —is that any too strong a statement ? —in every 
case where an old orthodox doctrine differs from the 
later form of that doctrine, the earlier form is the 
concrete, dramatic “ object-lesson,” the “kindergarten ” 
form of the truth aiming at statement, while our later 
form is some larger statement of the same fact or law, 
of which the object-lesson now appears as parable or 
symbol; now appears,— of course it did not so appear 
then, when men first wrought it in a glad sincerity as 
the verity of God. It is thus with the Incarnation 
doctrine, thus with Vicarious Atonement, thus with 
Original Sin, thus with Election, thus with all the old 
dogmas of Christendom, formulated three hundred, or 
fifteen hundred years, ago. In each and every case the 
difference between the earlier and the later form is not 
so much the difference between error and truth as men 
have been wont to think. It is much more the differ- 
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ence between the concrete and the universal, the illus- 
tration and the law. No: the true name for Orthodoxy 
is not “ Krror” any more than it is “ Right-thinking.” 
It is no good omen for Unitarianism when Unitarians 
break into applause over bright slurs upon Orthodoxy. 
Is that all the acwmen we have, — not to say, all the 
heart ? 

I hardly know whether orthodox friends, however, 
will like the word “kindergarten” better than “error.” 
It sounds less hostile, but more patronizing; and patron- 
age is harder to forgive than hostility. And yet I 
suspect that many of them, so expansive is their own 
thought to-day, will thank you for suggesting it. It 
covers the case as they themselves recognize the case; 
that is, it is a word that leaves their old thought true, 
but their new thought truer, — this the large of which 
that was the small. And we all like to find we have 
grown, so long as we don’t have to call our childhood 
an “error.” So I recommend you to try the word — 
gently. I have tried it, and really thought it gave some 
orthodox friends relief. It is psychological and there- 
fore illuminating. 


THE LARGER AND TRUER FORM OF THE INCARNATION 
BELIEF, —GOD INCARNATE IN MAN. 


The. crown of my paper ought to be an answer to the 
question, “ What is the larger form of the incarnation 
thought, of which the Palestinian incarnation is the 
concrete illustration?” I have short time to hint it. 

That object-lesson, be it said, has much work yet to 
do in the world. Nevertheless, it is beginning to fade 
by expansion into the larger truth. This larger truth, 
of course, is God incarnate in humanity. It is the old 
pre-Christian, Stoic truth, immensely intensified and 
deepened and ennobled by the eighteen centuries of Chris- 
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tendom’s object-lesson. I spoke of the help that Ortho. 
doxy is already giving in the new interpretation of the 
truth, and I cannot but think that its part is destined 
to be far larger than ours in the beautiful transfigura- 
tion ; for we are a very small body, and will be, I think, 
if true to our principles. They should still, and forever, 
lead onward, and give us our home, as before, among 
visions that must wait to be popular. But in simplest 
truth we may say that the larger incarnation is the 
central truth of Unitarianism, even as the smaller incar- 
nation has been the central truth of the older Christian- 
ity; and that no one soul in modern time has been so 
eminent a prophet of this grander meaning as our own 
Channing. The distinctive faith of Unitarianism has 
never been its thought of God, although that gives us 
name: it has been our thought of man. It is our faith 
in the dignity of human nature. When this faith in the 
dignity of human nature comes full circle, it is faith in 
the intellectual and moral unity of God and man. It 
thus rounds again into a thought of God, and gives us 
back the incarnation doctrine in nobler form than ever, 
— God incarnate in humanity, not merely in the one 
man Jesus. This, I suppose, is what Dr. Hedge had in 
mind when he said that Unitarianism would better have 
been named “ Humanitarianism.” It certainly is the 
faith which Channing calls his “one sublime idea.” 
“One sublime idea has taken hold of my mind: it is 
the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union with God 
by spiritual likeness.” “In ourselves are elements of 
the divinity.” . “All minds. are of one family.” One 
could quote passage after passage: it is Channing’s con- 
stant emphasis. Emerson has it, of course, at the height 
of his ethical rapture. “If aman is at heart just, then 
in so far is he God: the safety of God, the immortality 
of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man with 
justice.” 
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God incarnate in man, in humanity! Break the 
thought into syllables. This very body of ours, its 
blood and its bone and its mystic nerve, the holy micro- 
cosm to his macrocosm; our mind thinking out his 
thoughts inbreathed, inspired, in us,—he the Raphael 
behind Raphael, the Newton behind Newton, the Edison 
behind Edison ; his justice, his right, organizing itself in 
the instincts of conscience, the whispers and thunders of 
ought ; he becoming incarnate in Garrison, incarnate in 
Frances Willard and their armies of followers, incarnate 
in myriads of saints hung upon many a cross; his heart of 
love beating in mothers and fathers and children, making 
two one the wide world over of life, and out of the oneness 
again repeopling his worlds; and waking in hearts here 
and there “ love for every unloved creature, lonely, poor, 
or small,” and so setting new ideals, new incarnations of 
love, at work in the world. “In thy face have I seen 
the Eternal,” said dying Bunsen, looking up in the 
face of his wife bending over him. He spoke for 
millions of living. “God could not be everywhere, so 
he made mothers,” said the old Jewish proverb with 
splendid audacity, voicing the fact of his incarnation 
that way. In the “Bonnie Briar Bush” boek you 
remember how the poor girl comes home from her way- 
ward London life to her hard, proud, righteous, heart- 
‘broken father in the home in the Highlands, and how 
she afterwards says to Marget, the wise woman-friend 
who sent for her, hinting the broken heart, — ‘‘It iss a 
peety you hef not the Gaelic,” Flora said: “it iss the 
best of all languages for loving. There are fifty words 
for darling, and my father will be calling me every one 
that night I came home.” “Fifty words for darling,” 
and God put them all into just his one Gaelic tongue, 
an almost dead language at that, and into just a single 
softened heart. ‘‘ Fifty words for darling,’ and the 
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Father of all trying to utter them every one in his mil- 
lions of parents. 

All this is mystic, is pantheistic, I know. Well, let 
it be so: the doctrine of incarnation is always mystic, 
often verges on pantheism, whether that be a bad or 
a good thing; and this is the new-old doctrine of incar- 
nation, God in humanity. I know, too, that there is the 
fact of evil in man, and the conundrum waiting In am- 
bush, Is the good God incarnate in evil? I shall just 
pass it by for now, only turning in passing toward the 
evolution thought that has light to throw on that prob- 
lem. This new-old form of the doctrine calls incarna- 
tion continuous, progressive, ascendant, as well as uni- 
versal. It recognizes grades of projection of the “Word” 
into the visible flesh. It recognizes lower and higher. 
The brute and the cousins below him, the angel and the 
cousins above him, come into the scope of the plan. It 
takes all nature, all history, and all of humanity to 
reveal the whole of the God. One can insist, if he will, 
on a foolish question, ‘‘ But who best embodies the God ?” 
And the answer for us, being human, of course is, The 
best man or best woman, —if you know the name. But 
you do not, for we do not know all God has done and 
is doing in history; and, therefore, any specific and 
emphasized answer is foolish. But with this ques- 
tion answered or not, the great fact is, —incarnation’ 
universal, continuous, perpetual, progressive. The true 
Church of the Incarnation is the Church of All Souls. 

This is human theology. To-day there is a conscious, 
deliberate, scientific exploration of human nature to find 
man; and the result of the exploration is also the 
discovery of God. Of this human theology the poets 
as yet are the best interpreters. It is good to rise above 
differing doctrines to poetry that solves doctrines and 
makes them as one, to poetry that knows doctrines to 
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be lower forms of itself. The old theology argued too 

often, or tried to, from God to man: this human 

theology argues from man to the God. We find it of 

old in Jesus, who argued in both ways. We can find 

it to-day in the prose of professors and preachers. But 

we find it, perhaps, at its clearest in simple verses like 

Whittier’s or Blake’s. And who can forget the sounding 

rhythms of Browning, his “Saul,” and how the argu- 

ment climbs at the end, proving God’s love from the 

man’s ? 

“Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it ? here, the parts shift ? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator, —the end, what Began? ... . 

Would J suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou, —so wilt 
Thou! 

So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown — 

And Thy love fill infinitude wholly! ... 

’T is the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek, and I find it! O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand!” 


It is the boy-prophet’s vision of the God who in 
the deeps of his nature is Infinite Man, his chant of the 
incarnation forever potential. 

But we close with words that are simpler and larger 
still, — verses that once I found at the end of Theodore 
Parker’s last sermon, the one in which he told, “ What 
Religion may Do for a Man.” With these in his heart he 
turned, and left his people, and died. The verses were 
not printed with the sermon, — perhaps strength did not 
allow him to read them; but there they wait in the 
manuscript, attesting a thought to have them his last 
words. ‘They are by William Blake, “the mad poet,” 
whose sanity named them 
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Tue Divine Imace. 


To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
All pray in their distress, 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is God our Father dear ; 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is man, his child and care. 


For Mercy has a human heart ; 
Pity, a human face ; 

And Love, the human form divine; 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, — 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form, 
In Heathen, Turk, or Jew. 

Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling, too. 


THEODORE PARKER. A Biography 
By Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham 
Size, 5 3-4 x 7 3-4; pages, 588; price, $1.00 we¢; postage, 14 cents. 


Bo author’s single aim has been to present the person of 
Theodore Parker with all simplicity. Some details which have 
been given at greater length in Weiss’s biography have been 
omitted, and to this latter the critical student is referred. It has 
seemed that the biography of Weiss, issued in two large volumes, was 
too heavy for general circulation, and too expensive for general pur- 
chase. The present biographer, in addition to the materials that were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Weiss, has been intrusted with many pri- 
vate letters and personal reminiscences, which enable him to fill out 
his picture with delicate touches. ‘ From old sources and new the 
qualities of the man have been drawn in such a way that the records, 
literary and historical, may reveal, and not cloak, his form.” This 
method of treatment has resulted in the drawing of a faithful and ade- 
quate portrait. 
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By Theodore Parker. With a Preface by Louisa M. 
Alcott, and a Memoir by F. B. Sanborn 


Size, 4 3-4 73 pages, 218; price, 75 cents wet ; postage, 7 cents. 


these prayers were conceived and uttered. Like so many of his 

predecessors in the New England pulpit, Theodore Parker was 
‘mighty in prayer.’ It was the natural language of his soul.” — AZp. 
Sanborn, in his MEMOIR. 
“Parker’s prayers were one of the strongest attractions of his church, 
and did much to win and soften souls, after his unsparing hand had 
torn away the veil behind which so many hide even from themselves. 
Like spring rains on newly plowed fields, came mercy after justice. 
. . . Perhaps the secret of the worth and beauty of these prayers lies 
in the fact that his life illustrated them so truly that those who knew 
him felt he had a right to pray.” — M/zss Alcott, in the PREFACE. 


ue [' is in the very spirit of devotion, the gentle or the martial, that 
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N endeavor, “ with the help of many eminent scholars, to write 
A a book which shall contribute something to a rational under- 

standing of the human greatness of Jesus in the minds of those 
who have not the time or opportunity to read those voluminous writ- 
ings in which the modern study of the life of Jesus has embodied its 
conjectures and results.” The sources of information concerning 
Jesus and the general place and time of his career are carefully and 
fully examined, followed by a consideration of his youth and training, 
the development of his character and work. Subsequent chapters 
deal with Jesus as Prophet and Messiah, and finally with the ques- 
tions of resurrection and deification. In simple, direct language, the 
grandeur of Jesus’ humanity is here portrayed with warm sympathy 
and rare insight. 
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HE seven following discourses were delivered in Washington, 
: D. C., by invitation of the American Unitarian Association : 
I. The Universal and the Special in Christianity, by Rev. 
Frederic H. Hedge, D.D.; II. The Bible, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D.; III. God, by Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D.; 
IV. Jesus Christ, by Rev. Brooke Herford; V. Man, by Rev. George 
W. Briggs, D.D.; VI. The Church: The Society which Jesus gathered, 
by Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D.; VII. The Life Eternal — Heaven and 
Hell, by Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop. 
These are expositions of distinctive Unitarian beliefs, expressing 
reverent love of God, abiding faith in humanity, sincere admiration of 
the human personality and noble example of Jesus. The polemical 
element is notably lacking from these discourses, while they are full 
of the spirit of moral earnestness that makes them appeal for a 
hearing to Christians of all creeds. 
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DAY UNTO DAY 


Compiled by Mrs. M. L. Bennett 


Size, 3 3-44 3-4; pages, 367; price, 50 cents et; postage, 5 cents; 
beveled boards, price, 60 cents wce/; postage, 5 cents. 

HIS compilation is arranged on the usual plan of books for use 

: every day of the year. Each day is given one page, the first 

and last quotations being taken from the Bible, and the inter- 

mediate prose and verse selected from a wide range of famous authors. 

The volume is of especially convenient size, and both form and con- 
tents should recommend it to a wide circle of readers. 


LEAVES OF HEALING 
Edited by Katherine P. Sutton 


Size, 5x6 1-4; pages, 241; price, 60 cents zet; postage, 7 cents. 

FRESH, hopeful, and invigorating collection of quotations 
A from many sources, arranged under eight general topics: Life’s 

Victories ; Death’s Ministry; Immortality; The Family in 
Earth and in Heaven; Eternal Goodness; The Father’s Will; Aspira- 
tion; and The Perfect Trust. Delicacy and judgment are shown in 
the choice of these selections of prose and verse, which will be found 
full of consolation and encouragement for the bereaved. 


DAILY PRAISE AND PRAYER ~— 
Compiled by Rev. Rush R. Shippen 


Size, 51-4x7; pages, 379; price, 75 cents zet; postage, rr cents; 
beveled boards, gilt or red edges, price, $1.00 zet ; postage, II cents. 


ACH page is made up of a selection from Scripture, a hymn, 
EK and a prayer, furnishing for each day of the year a brief devo- 
tional service. The poetical selections forming the hymns are 
gathered from all accessible sources; the prayers are taken in the 
main from the ancient liturgies. The wealth of material and the 
judicious editing have resulted in a volume deserving of habitual use. 
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HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishes and maintains churches, holds 
conventions, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
Association, including doctrinal, devotional, and practical 
works, will be sent to all who apply. All religious books 
by Unitarian authors are kept on sale, and will be sent 
on receipt of price. A list of such books, with prices, 
will be furnished upon request. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of churches and individuals. Annual subscriptions 
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In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 
(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in loye to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


Pe US, PRAY, 


Prayer is about the last subject one would willingly 
treat with rude or reckless freedom; for it reaches into 
the realm of sacred mysteries, and concerns the most inti- 
mate relations between man and his Maker. If such a 
subject needs to be cleared of hurtful misconceptions, the 
process must be something like the surgery which ven- 
tures to cut away false growths near to the heart. Yet, 
for the heart’s own sake, the knife cannot always be 
spared. 

We have all become suspicious that our traditional 
ways of thinking about religious matters, as about most 
other human affairs, need to be overhauled or re-examined, 
and cleared of unreal and irrational elements. We owe no 
more respect to religious nonsense than to any other. Yet 
in no department of thought does error grow so rankly. 
The more fertile the soil, the more abundant the product, 
_ whether of wholesome plants or of useless and poisonous 
weeds. Precisely because the spiritual part of our nature 
is like a rich tropical garden, it is liable to be infested and 
choked with all sorts of tare and tangle. The very ground 
is sacred ; but it does not follow that it will produce.only 
what is fair and comely. To give the good seed a fair 
chance, we must remove the cumbersome and obstructing 
growths of rant, cant, superstition, and absurdity. Can 
we do this necessary work with firmness, yet with tender 
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carefulness, so as not to root up the nobler plants of rev- 
erence, trust, and duty? You must haye observed that 
when a man hates error more than he loves truth, he 
is apt to treat both with a kind of roughness, like the 
deacon whose minister described him to me as ‘** violently 
all right.” 

But to many minds this is the puzzling problem: Is 
there any room for prayer in the natural order? or are we 
to expect interferences with the natural order? Professor 
Tyndall thought that light might be thrown on this ques- 
tion by methods of science, or by a careful observation of 
facts. For instance, when one farmer puts seed into the 
ground, and prays for a good crop, and another puts seed 
into the ground with never a thought of God, we might 
observe whether the praying farmer gets a larger harvest. 
In some of the churches, prayers are offered for deliver- 
ance from sudden death. When there is a railway colli- 
sion or a loss of life by shipwreck, we might observe 
whether Providence distinguishes between those who have 
offered this prayer and those who have not. The test is 
not exactly modern. In an ancient temple of Neptune 
the priest showed to a visitor the votive offerings which 
had been brought by grateful sailors who had come safe 
to land. ‘* But,” said the skeptical visitor, ‘‘I see no 
offerings from those who prayed to the god, and yet per- 
ished in the waves.” 

Every year in some part of the world there is a drought, 
and sometimes prayers are offered for rain. Sooner or 
later the rain always comes, whether prayers are offered 
or not. The prophet Elijah lived nine hundred years 
before Christ. A Jewish legend, repeated in the Christian 
Scriptures, tells us that “he prayed earnestly that it might 
not rain; and it rained not on the earth for the space of 
three years and six months. He prayed again, and the 
heavens gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit.” 
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In that case the greater miracle would seem to be that 
anybody could have lived so long without water or food. 
The theory of the legend was that the withholding of rain 
was a punishment for the sins of the people; but a greater 
prophet than Elijah has taught us that the heavenly Father 
“maketh his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth his rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

Prayer has often been regarded as a sort of last resort 
in human extremity. Because God is ‘ta very present 
help in trouble,” we forget that he is also a present help 
in joy and prosperity. A Portuguese proverb says, “ He 
that would learn to pray, let him go to sea.” It is true 
that in hours of helpless weakness we are recalled to our 
dependence. When a sick man was exhorted to turn his 
thoughts toward God, he replied, ‘‘ The doctor says I am 
getting better.” <A little boy was wont to say at night, 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
but he excused himself from saying any morning prayer, 
because in the daytime he could take care of himself. An 
active business man explains his indifference to religion 
by saying, ‘‘I have never been hurt enough.” 

These anecdotes may illustrate the spiritual uses of 
adversity ; but they also show the danger of falling into 
a miserable, sneaking selfishness, which tries to use God 
as a willing pauper uses the charity office. So, between 
superstition and selfishness, prayer has suffered, and man 
has wronged himself by his very devotions. 

Many have given up prayer, or they think they have 
given it up. They reason, off-hand, in this way: “If 
sincere, it is a childish delusion; if insincere, it is a 
hideous hypocrisy.” Do these conclusions apply to real 
prayer, or only to a confusing and irrational theory ? 

Certainly, if we think of prayer as a means of moving 
God or of producing any change in the laws of the world, 
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we shall give it up as soon as we come to our senses. 
Let us frankly admit that much of our praying has no 
rational use or meaning; that millions of petitions are 
never answered; that no answer is expected or even 
wished; and that the people who offer certain forms of 
prayer would be half scared to death if taken at their 
word. 

The Creator does not need any information from his 
creatures. ‘‘He knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask him,” is the teaching of Jesus. Did Paul 
forget this when he said, ‘‘ Let your requests be made 
known to God?” Perhaps, like the rest of us, he dropped 
into the use of language which is true to the simple mind 
of a child, and which indeed contains no dangerous error. 
To the child or to the philosopher nothing is more natu- 
ral or more helpful than the unbosoming of the deepest 
thoughts, feelings, and desires in the presence of trusted 
sympathy, human or divine. 

But neither does the Creator need to be persuaded by 
our human pleadings. Is not the Perfect Goodness more 
willing to give than we are to take? Are we not continu- 
ally dealt with by a generosity which is above all we ask 
or think? Yet a part of that generosity — perhaps the 
greater part of it—comes in the form of those inspira- 
tions which waken our aspirations. ‘‘ The preparation of 
the heart in man, and the answer of the tongue, are from 
the Lord.” To cultivate our own receptivity by cherishing 
and expressing right desires may be a necessary condition 
of good living. One sign of life is the power to take in. 
Vitality is absorbing. To live and grow, the tree must 
continually ask and receive from the sun and earth and 
air. In this sense, to pray is as natural as to breathe. 
We hardly need ask whether prayer can be used instead 
of an umbrella or a sunshade, or as a motive power to 
drive machinery, or to bring customers to one’s shop, or 
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to set broken bones, or to win worldly advantages. But 
is there not some true and reasonable sense in which we 
may speak of man as asking and God as giving? We 
ask and receive from each other, and do not feel it to be 
any disturbance of law and order. Are our relations with 
God less real? May we not think of prayer as a move- 
ment of our own minds in harmony with the nature of 
things, in harmony with law, reason, and experience? 
Well, we live in a very large universe; we live in an 
order so varied that a great many different things may be 
true. We have learned that in nature there are forces 
which work in exactly opposite directions without conflict, 


“As sunbeams stream through liberal space, 
And nothing justle or displace.” 


Gravity, electricity, heat, wind, may operate within the 
same space and at the same time, downward, upward, 
sidewise, and in every direction, without a jar. While 
these physical forces are active within their spheres, the 
powers and passions of the human mind may be equally 
active and equally masterful. The leve of liberty and 
knowledge, the love of wealth and power, the love of God 
and man, may all find room in the same mind, and may 

also work outwardly in the world, creating societies, sys- 

tems of industry and trade, civilizations, and institutions 
of religion. There is room, then, for the play of more than 
one kind of force. It is also possible to make the lower 
forces and laws subservient to the higher. 

The order in which we live is large enough and free 
enough to permit an endless system of exchanges. Among 
-all creatures, intelligent and unintelligent, there is some- 
thing which is very much like asking and giving. Our 
human life is full of it. It is the richness of our experi- 
ence. But asking and giving are figurative expressions. 
We need not use them in the coarse, literal, and childish 
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sense; but we may use them, like all metaphorical lan- 
guage, as a ladder on which thought may climb to a high 
spiritual meaning, or as symbols which stand for some- 
thing finer and truer than we can put into words. 

We are only receivers ; everything we have or can have 
is given. We exist under a law of dependence; for the 
power we call our own is itself a continuous gift. This 
means, and must mean, that we are related to some help- 
ing Power which is superior to ourselves. It means, and 
must mean, that we are in perpetual contact and connec- 
tion with that Power. But many forms of benefit are 
given to us only on compliance with some condition. We 
receive if we comply; we do not receive if we do not 
comply. Does this conditional state of things imply 
chance or change in the order? No; it means that this is 
a part of the order, because the order is large’ enough for 
the movement of all the forces, physical and spiritual, 
human and divine. 

One condition of receiving is that we must apply in the 
right way, or, as one may say, at the right office. For 
example, we apply to the resources of nature for our daily 
food. All mankind cannot create a particle. The farmer 
creates nothing; the hunter and fisherman, the butcher 
and baker, create nothing. All human industry is simply 
an application for help. It complies with fixed conditions, 
and the universal Providence does the rest.. Every pro- 
cess of cultivating, transporting, or preparing food is simply 
a reaching out of man’s hand to take what is freely given. 
Industry, like hunger, is the body’s prayer for daily bread. 
Unless we ask or apply, we do not receive. There is a 
high sense in which the hand which toils moves the hand 
that moves the world. ‘‘ To labor is to pray.” 

But man does not live by bread alone. He is capable 
of a higher life than the body’s; he is endued with a 
deeper sense of need, a finer kind of hunger. There is a 
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realm of outward nature in which the body lives and 
is subject to physical laws and necessities; there is a 
grander realm in which man lives as a mind and is subject 
to spiritual laws and necessities. 

Here, too, man is simply a receiver,—a conditional 
receiver. He cannot create the truth which his mind 
requires to make him wise, nor the love which his affec- 
tions require to make him good and glad, nor the strength 
which his will requires to make him righteous. He is just 
as dependent for these spiritual supplies as for his daily 
food. 

Now we have found a reason for faith. Unless the uni- 
verse is ordered on a false and deceitful plan, and unless 
our own being is a wretched mockery, there must be as 
ample provision to meet our nobler needs as to meet our 
bodily wants. Our relations with the ever-giving Proyi- 
dence through external nature are no more real than our 
relations with the ever-giving Providence through our 
mental and moral faculties. Then we may reasonably 
conclude that the condition upon which our spiritual wants 
may be met will be analogous to those by which our bodily 
supplies are provided. In both cases we must ask, seek, 
knock; that is, we must put ourselves in the way to 
receive. To apply for help by complying with the condi- 
tions upon which help is given, —this is the essence of 
prayer. For the bodily supplies we reach outward; for 
the spiritual supplies we reach inward. In either case, our 
desires and expectations turn toward the Inyisible. The 
divine generosity meets us in the resources of nature to 
satisfy our bodily hunger; the same divine generosity 
meets us in the resources of truth and grace to satisfy our 
aspirations. 

For one precious moment, let us try to think of the 
supreme and universal Spirit as an exhaustless source of 
wisdom, or truth; of goodness, or love; and of righteous ° 
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will-power, or purity. Then let us inquire, How can that 
wisdom come into our understanding, that goodness into 
our affections, that righteousness into our will? 

I hold it just as impossible for a man to increase in 
wisdom, love, or righteousness, without receiving some- 
thing from the deeper Source, as that his bodily powers 
should be increased without nourishment. The child 
weighing ten pounds cannot become a man weighing a 
hundred and fifty pounds without taking a hundred and 
forty pounds of new material. We say he grows, —as if 
that were the simplest thing in the world! Yes; but he 
grows by receiving; he grows by compliance with condi- 
tions; he grows because he is alive and shares the nature 
of the things he feeds upon. There must be a correspond- 
ing provision by which he receives truth, love, and moral 
power out of the infinite supply. 

In childhood, when I heard a blessing asked at the 
table, I wondered if God did something just then to the 
food, —if he worked some miracle of transubstantiation, 
making the bread and meat more fit for human use. In 
later years it grew clear to me that when food is received 
in that grateful, cheerful, and companionable spirit which 
favors both good digestion and mental elevation, it may 
yield a double blessing. By reminding us of our depend- 
ence and of the divine generosity, it may nourish the 
mind as well as the body. And in considering the pro- 
cesses by which we procure, prepare, appropriate, and 
enjoy our daily bread, I see now an illustration of the 
whole method of intercourse between God and man. We 
continually take, by thought and industry, what he gives 
in wisdom and love. We are ever asking and receiving, 
seeking and finding; and because he lives we live also. 
Whether we realize it or not, our life, like Christ’s, is hid 
in God. 

Prayer is not a magical method of securing blessings, 
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temporal or spiritual ; and we are not to look for magical 
answers. We are simply to put ourselves in the attitude 
or inward condition which makes it possible for benefits 
to come. This implies no change in the law; it means, 
simply, that we conform and keep step to the music of 
the universe. 

Indeed, the more we know of natural law, the more 
surely we trust ourselves to its keeping; the more confi- 
dently we appeal to its provisions; the more largely we 
draw upon its resources. ‘Thus we learn to pray without 
ceasing ; for life itself becomes a prayer. Our souls seek 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, as our eyes seek the 
light. We ask after the love of God and the will of God 
as we ask for the companionship and sympathy of our 
friends. We get what we desire when our desire is in 
harmony with what is best. 

“ According to your faith, so will it be unto you,” is 
the doctrine of Jesus. If we expect only what is right- 
fully ours, we cannot expect too much. We grow more 
susceptible to impressions as we yield to them. There are 
fine forces and influences which enter into our being when- 
ever our thoughts, affections, and choices make us recep- 
tive. Our passions are calmed; our troubles are soothed ; 
our vision is cleared; we feel the attraction of heavenly 
powers and pure spirits ; our faculties are invigorated ; we 
are bathed in soft waves of light and peace. 

There are some who tell us that prayer is merely an 
invocation or address to one’s: self, —a kind of spiritual 
gymnastic exercise. Well, this might be useful. But a 
little reflection shows that even bodily exercise does not 
create strength. The athlete draws in more force from 
nature by using what he has. His practice is a kind of 
prayer; it is the expression of his desire. It is not neces- 
sary to think of God as sitting in the sky, and bending to 
listen to our requests, and then sending down what we 
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ask. The whole. transaction may take place in a man’s 
own mind, and yet it may be a transaction with the Power 
by which he lives. For I think God is as truly present 
and active within us as in any part of his creation. 


“Every inward aspiration is His angel undefiled ; 
And in every ‘O my Father!’ sleeps the answer, ‘Here, my child!’ ” 


The spirit of Jesus is the spirit of prayer. We cannot 
know what took place in the solitude of his own mind 
when he turned away from the haunts of men to be alone 
with the Father. I cannot believe that he spent the mid- 
night hours in agonizing pleadings and wrestlings, as if 
he would overcome some unwillingness in the mind of 
God. It seems more likely that he was listening for 
instruction, that he was absorbed in contemplation, that 
he was submitting his whole being to the influences of that 
unseen Spirit which flooded him with such wonderful light 
and love and power and peace. We might learn from him 
that communion with God—coming into some share of 
the divine qualities —is the truest prayer. 

Oh, if we half believed, would not our whole souls lie 
open to the sunshine and warmth of heaven? But as we 
have eyes and do not see because we do not look, as we 
have ears and do not hear because we do not listen, as 
we have minds and yet are low in intelligence because we 
are not thoughtful and studious, so we have a religious 
nature and yet remain unspiritual because we give so little 
attention to the greatest of all realities. A thousand van- 
ishing spectacles blind our eyes to the heavenly vision. A 
thousand rattling sounds make us deaf to the one still, 
small voice which alone can teach the true wisdom. 

If we are confirmed in a habit of mental distraction, 
even the outward forms of worship may be a part of our 
worldliness. 

Just as a good night of rest prepares us for a good day 
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of toil, so may a season of withdrawal and meditation 
prepare us for the better discharge of our social and secu- 
lar obligations. We greatly need more calmness, self- 
possession, serenity; and if we find these blessings on 
the mount, we shall bring them down into the valley. 
Then the spirit of prayer will mix with our common 
moods, and hallow our common pursuits. We shall learn 
to ask for wisdom and guidance, just as the seaman 
watches the constellations and studies the chart of his 
voyage. We shall seek our spiritual exercises and com- 
forts, just as we go every morning to our tasks and return 
every evening to the shelter of our homes. We shall ask 
forgiveness and inward cleansing, just as we would wash 
our hands or brush the dust from our garments. Then, 
wherever we rove or rest, the invisible Presence will be 
as real as the dearest human companionship. But the art 
of spiritual living requires practice ; and the Lord is found 
only by them that seek him with the whole heart. 

“ When thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, 
and having shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee.” “For he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of those that 
seek him.” 
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OF JESUS. 


The New Testament, passim, “ Curist.” 


Here is one of the most impressive syllables that 
human ears have heard. 

Whether in its various phases of significance, in its 
history as an influence in the world at large, as a spring 
of comfort and consolation in the private mind of men, or 
as furnishing a moral and spiritual ideal, the Christ con- 
ception has been one of the most remarkable our race has 
cherished, — perhaps the most remarkable. 

That it has been, on the whole, dignified, gracious, 
beautiful, pure, elevating, no heart could possibly ques- 
tion. That it has even contained and preserved a great 
truth, an inspiring thought, we must also freely and grate- 
fully admit. a 

No sensitive mind can contemplate this conception 
without emotion, without reverence. Whatever be our 
thoughtful conclusions in regard to it, the subject is to be 
treated with deepest respect and sympathy, and with the 
utmost tenderness and delicacy. 

But it is obviously one to be studied with a care and 
thoroughness which shall not only be candid and consid- 
erate, but which ought to be rigidly critical. Here, as 
everywhere, the truth is the one precious thing. We can 
make in the brief time of a sermon but a most cursory 
examination of the questions presented by the Christ idea, 
but some of the main points may be indicated. 
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The word “Christ” is a direct transcription from the 
Greek, without change of form except the dropping of a 
terminal syllable. The Greek was “Christos,” which in 
Latin became “Christus.” Its significance is perfectly 
clear. It was from a verb meaning “to anoint;” so it 
means “anointed,” “an anointed one.” In its religious 
sense the idea is strictly Hebrew; and the Greek term is, 
in its turn, only a translation of a Hebrew one. ‘This 
latter was, as expressed in English, “Messiah.” It never? 
appears in the Old Testament as a technical term, but is 
always used in its general significance. Any person might 
be spoken of as “anointed,” “an anointed one;” but 
of course the term was used of but few. These were 
especially the high priests? and the kings;*? rarely, but 
perhaps occasionally, prophets.4 

In the earlier references, — as in the Books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Samuel, Kings, — the actual mode of consecra- 
tion to a sacred office, by pouring on consecrated oil, was 
clearly in view. In this literal sense, no doubt, David, 
mourning for his valiant captain, Abner, cries out, “I am 
this day weak, though anointed king” (2 Sam, iii. 39). 
But, as thus used by the hero king, we see how readily it 
would pass over to a metaphorical sense, with a more pro- 
found suggestiveness. In this sense it was applied to the 
whole nation of Israel, as chosen and set apart by Yahweh 
to be his peculiar people, the recipient of especial grace 
and favor from him. Thus we read in Psalm Ixxxiv. 9, 
“Behold, O God, our shield, and look upon the face of 
thine anointed;” in Psalm Ixxxix. 38, “Thou hast been 
wroth with thine anointed;” and in Habakkuk (iii. 13), 
“Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, for 
the salvation of thine anointed.” 


1 Dan. ix. 25 and 26 are corrected in our Revised Version to read “ the 
anointed one.’ 

2 As Aaron and his sons (Ex. xxx. 22-33; Ley. iv. 8). 

31 Sam. x, 1, xvi. 18. 4 Ps: cy. 15. : 
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In this metaphorical sense the term was also applied to 
any individual upon whom the spirit of Yahweh seemed 
to have descended to lay on him a commission. Thus 
Isaiah (Ixi. 1) cries, in the beautiful words which Jesus 
aptly quoted to describe his own mission, “The spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the meek.” The same 
prophet (or rather the “great unknown” who two centu- 
ries later composed the latter portion of the book which 
stands under the name of Isaiah) applies the term, meta- 
phorically, to Cyrus, king of Persia, who released the 
Jews from their bondage in Babylon when he conquered 
that mighty city (Isa, xlv. 1). 

But of course this term was applied to, and at length 
became the technical title of, that great deliverer to whom 
in its final decadence the nation looked so eagerly forward. 
This personage was not distinctly conceived in the period 
which produced the books, even the latest ones, of the 
Old Testament; and so, as I have said, the term, “the 
Messiah,” does not appear there in a technical sense. As 
a high authority says, the Old Testament furnishes, not a 
fixed doctrine of the Messiah, but the material from which 
in subsequent times such a doctrine might be drawh.? In 
a word, the idea of the personal Messiah is, as he ex- 
presses it, ‘“post-canonical” with reference to the Old 
Testament. But the ‘“ material” was, in a measure, there 
in the ancient writings, although less abundantly than is 
commonly supposed. First as the idealized nation, “ser- 
vant” and “son” of Yahweh; then, more clearly, as a 
Dayidic king of power and glory, who should be raised up 
and commissioned by Yahweh to restore and aggrandize 
the nation, and make it master of all others, the concep- 
tion was shaping itself which in the latest days of discom- 
fiture and despair came to possess the weary hearts of 


1 W. Robertson Smith, Encyclopedia Britannica, article, ‘‘ Messiah.” 
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Yahweh’s people with the vision of a personal Messiah. 
Buffeted by every nation, oppressed even by his own 
native princes, Israel lost faith in help of man, and fixed 
his anxious gaze on the vague but awful features of a 
deliverer, human, indeed, in nature, but exalted to super- 
human dignity, and endowed by Yahweh with his divine 
commission, and with his power to conquer, to restore, 
and to rule. In this final, specialized form of the concep- 
tion the Messiah became the longing of the people, toward 
which the patriotic hearts of Judah strained with an in- 
tensity of which in Christian times the hope of the second 
advent of Jesus is a reflection, but only a feeble one. All 
the Messiah’s characteristics became the object of minute 
curiosity and inquiry. The scribes identified each pecu- 
liarity of his person and circumstance of his coming. His 
lineage must needs be that of their royal hero, David. 
His birthplace was determined from the ancient Scriptures. 
Day by day, night by night, as their actual fortunes dark- 
ened, earnest souls among the Jews watched and waited, 
intent to suffering, I dare say, for Messiah’s approach. 

Especially, of course, would this expectation stir and 
swell when any popular uprising against their oppressors 
stimulted the national consciousness, and begat a brief 
hope of independence. 

Pretenders there were naturally, —‘‘ false Christs,” — 
false, or half true in their own thought, misled by their 
own dreams, and for a time misleading others. Doubtless 
every man who promised to be a leader of the people was 
critically scanned for signs of his realizing the Messianic 
(lream; and on the existence of such signs in him his 
chief hold upon the people would depend. 

The development of the Messianic idea was thus a long 
process, at which I can now scarcely more than hint. Its 
final shaping into the expectation of a particular person- 
age was, I would have you see, later than has usually 
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been supposed or assumed.! Our chief testimony to the 
nature and intensity of the expectation is the New Testa- 
ment. It may well be (as some of our best modern au- 
thorities hold) that much there found is a reflection back 
upon those times from a later period in which the belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah had fully established itself among 
his followers, from whom the New ‘Testament documents 
come down to us.” But it seems to me that enough 
remains to justify, on the whole, the common view, and 
to show that the expectation of ‘the Messiah was very 
general and very intense and alert in the last century of 
the Jewish State. 

It was in just this period that Jesus of Nazareth was 
born, grew up, and fulfilled his mission. 

According to what I have said, we may well believe 
that, in such a time of unrest and portent and expecta- 
tion, any individual who felt in himself the stir of great 
powers, of eager purposes, who seemed to hear a divine 
call within his soul summoning him to prophethood and 
leadership among his people, could hardly escape or de- 
cline the —at least tentative — application to himself of 
the Messianic hope. It was to be a commission laid upon 
some one of the sons of men; it might be he as-well as 
another. Piety, as much as ambition, would suggest it to 
his thoughts. 

Hence that story in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew 
of Jesus’s confidential inquiry of his disciples whom the 
people thought him to be, with Simon Peter’s confident 
answer that he believed him to be the Messiah, while, on 
the whole, I think it probably a myth, is doubtless (as a 
genuine myth always is) a fairly just illustration ‘of the 


1 The technical title ‘‘ Messiah’’ first occurs, in fact, in the so-called 
“Psalter of Solomon,’’ a work which appeared soon after the taking of 
Jerusalem by Pompey, or about the middle of the century preceding our era. 

2 Kuenen’s ‘Religion of Israel,” chap. xii-; Carpenter’s ‘ Synoptic 
Gospels.’’ 
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actual facts of the time. It presents Jesus in a light too 
unspiritual to make it easily credible of him, in its form ; 
yet the question of his realizing in his own person the 
Messiah idea might naturally —it must almost inevitably 
—have arisen within his consecrated mind. 

Nor need this thought have been unworthy of a man 
like Jesus. The profounder his sense of his consecration 
to the people’s regeneration, the more exalted his inter- 
pretation of his mission, so much the more earnestly must 
any son of Israel have scanned the supposed prophecies 
to assure himself whether or not they testified of him that 
he had the might and purpose of Yahweh behind him in 
his efforts. 

We must not so idealize Jesus as to dehumanize him 
and deprive him of naturalness in the workings of his 
mind. That is not to exalt him, but merely to make him 
unreal, which belittles him, and impairs his influence and 
effectiveness. The myth of the Temptation is almost pre- 
cious as an illustration of and warning against a tendency 
which is not truly reverent, but is unsound. Jesus’s true 
elevation consists (like that of every noble man) in this: 
that, while he could feel all the motives of a normal human 
mind and heart, he characteristically accepted only the 
highest, only the spiritual Ones. This statement is, I think, 
literally correct, and of historical validity ; and it com- 
mands from us unlimited admiration and reverence. ‘The 
text is scarcely, in my judgment, an exaggeration, — “He 
was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” 
I can believe it, because I do not think the fact so wholly 
exceptional as we are apt to assume in the lives of God’s 
children. There may be, and has been, utter moral fidel- 
ity without the exceptional intellectual and spiritual en- 
dowments which mark this Master among men. 

Certainly we may say of Jesus that there is no trace 
of a disposition to selfagerandizement in his biography, 
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although the record has come to us from, and has passed 
through, so many and such inferior hands. If he studied 
his own soul, or even the outward facts of his origin and 
person, for their testimony to his Messiahship, it was vis- 
ibly in the spirit of a most pure consecration. And if he 
accepted the nation’s hope as realized in his case, it was 
to eliminate from the conception all that was mundane, 
and to give it a moral and spiritual interpretation such as 
the most exalted prophecy had scarcely hinted, and such 
as the national consciousness could only, as it did, reject. 
But, whether Jesus did or did not apply to himself the 
Messianic hope, it was, as I have intimated, all but inevi- 
table that any who became his followers should apply it 
to him. Other similar expectations were also current in 
that excited, credulous age. The Gospels describe John 
Baptist as refusing to be considered the Messiah, and 
choosing rather the character of his forerunner, who was 
expected to be the prophet Elijah returned to earth, as, 
even in modern times, great characters have been expected 
to reappear. That the conviction of his Messiahship con- 
trolled the minds of Jesus’s immediate disciples, of all 
others who at all associated themselves with him, and for 
a time of the populace generally, the record plainly ex- 
hibits, even in its myths. Of those who, after following 
him for a while, ‘‘ walked no more with him,” doubtless 
most withdrew through disappointment at his delay in 
realizing the Messiah hope, or from a growing doubt that 
he was the true deliverer. The apostles were continually 
on the watch, during his life, for his visible assertion of 
his title to the office. When, at last, all these hopes were 
crushed by his arrest and crucifixion, they gave up in 
despair, and forsook him and fled. When the belief in 
his return to life cheered again their hearts, it revived also 
their hope in him as Messiah; and the first question they 
are represented as asking him, on his reported reunion’ 
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with them, was, ‘‘ Lord, dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom of Israel?” ? 

Thus in the established notions of his people was laid 
the foundation of the conception of Jesus as a specially 
delegated emissary from Deity; and a religious move- 
ment which, could it have been kept clear from such 
influences, would have been a purely spiritual one, was 
adulterated at its very source with ideas at once mundane, 
metaphysical, and visionary. 

Speculation about Jesus, even in the minds of his very 
earliest disciples, usurped in large measure the energy of 
mind and heart which should have gone to understanding 
and following him as a spiritual leader. Alas, for this 
latter the time was not ripe! No time has yet been quite 
ripe for that true discipleship. Our question is whether 
it is ripe to-day — or we can make it so. 

The first generation of Jesus’s disciples, then, all Jews, 
accepted him as, and accepted him because they believed 
him to be, the Hebrew Messiah,—a purely imaginary 
personage and a worldly one. 

The conviction which Peter is represented to have ex- 
pressed? was that of all who accepted him, — ‘* Thou art 
the Christ.” 

The title, as we have seen, was one of specific meaning, 
and in its first stage implied only that one character, — 
the Messiah of the Jews. 

But the language further ascribed to Peter suggests the 
first change of significance which the term underwent. 

Much time was not given for the endurance of the dis- 
ciples’ hope in its strict Hebrew interpretation. 

Jesus’s career as a public man was but of a few months’, 
at most of two or three years’, duration. Then, as a cru- 
cified malefactor, all hope of his outward delivery of the 
nation was dispersed. 


1 Acts i. 6. 2 Matt. xvi. 16. 
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But he had taken the deepest hold on his followers’ 
hearts; and, indeed, bereft, forlorn, there was no other 
leader to whom they could turn. ‘“ Lord, to whom shall we 
go?” the same Peter’s despairing ejaculation, expressed 
their situation and feelings. Such a necessity as theirs, 
in such an age, was likely to create the source of its own 
relief. Traditional notions connected with the Messiah- 
ship, fragments of Scripture, mysterious words of his own, 
came to their help, arousing the expectation that after a 
brief sojourn in the grave their Master would return to life. 

On this hope, at least, the disciples fastened with an 
avidity which, as I have hinted, could hardly but produce 
its own satisfaction in the supposed fact of his resurrec- 
tion. ‘The belief in this event spread like wildfire among 
the hearts of a credulous community, which without it 
would have been utterly comfortless. 

But, after all, while Jesus was believed to have returned 
to life, it was only in a phantasmal way. He never 
resumed his place among men as an effective human 
leader. The practical result of the resurrection myth was 
to found firmly the conviction of his continued spiritual 
leadership, and the new interpretation of the idea and 
title, “ the Christ,” as implying a world-wide, supernatural 
commission from Deity to be the healer and Saviour of 
the nations. 

This conception, however, could hardly have been devel- 
oped along the lines it actually followed, had the Christian 
movement continued on Jewish soil, in the hands of Jew- 
ish disciples. It was Paul, a Jew by birth and education, 
yet Greek also in association and culture; a man who 
never saw Jesus; who, except as its opponent, never had 
more than a very superficial relation to the Jewish-Christian 
propaganda and its leaders, the original apostles; whose 
Christianity was more the creation of his own mind and 
beart than derived from them, —it was Paul who, more 
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than all others, gave outline and distinctness to the second 
conception of the Christ. 

Paul fully believed, of course, that Jesus realized in its 
true sense the Hebrew Messiahship;+ but as he emanci- 
pated Christianity from its national restrictions, and made 
it an inward, not an outward, matter, so he enlarged and 
spiritualized the idea of the Messiahship of Jesus, so that 
its first significance rapidly faded, and settled into a sub- 
sidiary place in men’s thoughts. Jesus as the Christ was 
to the second generation of converts (mostly Gentile, as 
they were) not the mere Hebrew deliverer, but the spiritual 
mediator sent forth by the universal God to be the Saviour 
of men, reconciling them to himself. 

The title which particularly expresses this secondary 
meaning of the term “Christ” is the “Son of. God.” In 
the metaphysical sense which it soon acquired under the 
influence of Greek modes of thought, the idea which it 
suggests is not in sympathy with the spirit of Hebraism. 
As a technical term the phrase was unfamiliar to the 
Hebrews of an earlier period; it nowhere occurs in the 
Old Testament.” 

Angels and exceptional men were sometimes called 
“sons” of God, but only in the general sense of God’s 
children, or metaphorically, to mark their power or good- 
ness ;° the nation was sometimes personified as the son of 
Yahweh;* but any idea of sonship to God which even 
scemed to bridge the infinite ¢hasm between humanity and 
transcendent Deity would have been, and was, a deep im- 
piety to the Hebrews. It was the true ground of the wholly 
genuine abhorrence of Jesus and the hostility to him on 
the part of the priests and people, and was the essence of 
their charge against him at his trial, that he had pie 


1 Acts xiii. 23, et seq. 

2 A single text (Dan. iii. 85) in our English Bible has been amended in 
the Revised Version so as to remove it. 

® Gen. vi. 2; Jobi. 6, ii. 1. 4 Ex. iv. 22; Hosea xi. 1. 
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to be the Son of God, and had by calling God his Father 
arrogated to himself some sort of equality with the Deity, 
who to the Hebrews at all periods was so utterly exalted 
above all other beings as to have no generic relation 
to any. 

Yet, as I have said, Hebraism had admitted a meta- 
phorical fatherhood in Deity; and Jesus had actually 
made this fatherhood literal and real in his exquisite rep- 
resentations of God. Probably, indeed, the idea had 
germinated among the more spiritual of his predecessors. 
The title, “Son of God,” while it is said to be nowhere 
found in pre-Christian literature, would appear, from 
Paul’s familiar use of it, to have been current in the Jew- 
ish schools as a designation of the Messiah. In some 
such manner, at any rate, the way had been prepared for 
that belief in Jesus as in a special and exalted sense “ the 
Son” of God which appears throughout the Gospels, — per- 
haps tentatively more often than positively, — which rapidly 
developed after his death, and which the title “Christ,” 
the anointed one, henceforth peculiarly suggested. 

This double conception of Jesus as the Hebrew Messiah 
and the Son of God occupied and inspired the mind of 

-Panl. The progress of his thought, by which the meta- 
physical idea of the Son replaced in emphasis the popular 
notion of, the Messiah, appears pretty plainly in his 
Epistles. Jesus, as its illustration and cynosure, must 

1 From the tenor of the first three Gospels it would appear almost cer- 
tain that Jesus did not apply to himself. the title ‘‘Son of God,” although 

-not refusing it when applied to him by others. He preferred the title ‘‘Son 
of man,’’? which is, however, strictly Messianic, and was, no doubt, chosen 
_by him for that reason. 

The Fourth Gospel cannot confidently be cited on any biographical point, 
not merely for its late and unknown origin, but because it is written with 
a purpose to which all its facts are made to conform. It is properly a tract 
designed to show that Jesus was the Son of God and the Logos. It is, of 
course, highly valuable to illustrate a certain stage and mode of Christian 
ee HE. H. Hall’s ‘“‘ Orthodoxy and Heresy,” p. 24, e¢ seq. 
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take on an expanded dignity corresponding to that en- 
larged view of the nature and mission of Christianity 
which Paul originated and propagated. The apostle’s 
view rapidly developed to the idea of a being, still human ~ 
in nature, and certainly never in the least confused with 
Deity, but idealized and exalted to the highest conceivable 
plane of quality and function, and whom indwelling God- 
head filled to the utmost measure of his capacity. Rab- 
binical lore and Gnostic metaphysics united to engage a 
mind constitutionally lacking in poetic imaginativeness, 
yet, as such minds often are, none the less prone to them, 
in speculations which now seem crude and vain, but of 
which no language was too high-strained to express the 
outcome. In his sublimest passages Paul continually and 
emphatically refers to Jesus as man,’ yet as Christ he is 
“the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every 
creature.” He is the agent in creation: “In him were all 
things created that are in the heavens and upon the 
earth.” He was pre-existent: “He is before all things, 
and in him all things consist.”* The scheme of doctrine 
at which Paul arrived was summed up in his Epistle to the 
Galatians (iv. 4): “When the fulness of the time came, 
God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, born under the 
law that he might redeem them which were under the’ 
law, that we might receive the adoption of sons;”’ and in 
that to Timothy (1 Tim. ii. 5): “There is one God, one 
mediator also between God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” ® 

As Christianity spread among pagans and Hellenistic 
Jews, it encountered, moreover, another metaphysical 


11 Cor. xv. 21; Rom. v.15; Acts xvii. 81; 1 Cor. xv. 47 (Revised 
Version). ; 

2 Col. i. 15-17. 

3 So highly Gnostic is much that is ascribed to Paul in some of these 
passages as to cause some of the Epistles which bear his name to be disputed, 
especially Colossians, Ephesians, and Philippians. 
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conception, which had for centuries, and over a wide- 
spread area, a marvellous vogue. This idea was that of 
the “ Logos,” —an emanation going forth from Deity, as 
his agent and vicar in the world of men and things, to 
which a reality almost separate and personal was at length 
ascribed. ‘The first verse of the Fourth Gospel describes 
this Logos, or “ Word,” of God; and how the conception 
became associated with the person of Jesus as the Christ 
that Gospel vividly illustrates. Misleading as it has been 
in respect to the'real Jesus, the Fourth Gospel is thus of 
the highest value as illustrating this progress and develop- 
ment of a remarkable metaphysical conception. 

I can only now briefly repeat what I have formerly 
shown here more at large, — that it was through the iden- 
tification of the Christ-idea with the Logos-idea that the 
doctrine of Christ was recommended to the Greek world, 
and its character and form definitely fixed. 

Henceforth, although it took centuries before the amaz- 
ing result was fully reached, the steps were direct and 
sure to the ultimate identification of Christ with Deity in 
that audacious speculation of theology, the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

From the idea of a man especially endowed and com- 
wnissioned by God for a particular divine purpose, to that 
of a man glorified and exalted to the highest conceivable 
plane of being ; thence to that of an emanation from Deity 
far above manhood yet below Godhead ; finally to identifi- 
cation with Deity in an unthinkable confusion of persons, 
— these are the steps which the Christ idea has travelled. 

Once such a train of wild and weird speculations was 
started, loosened from all hold of reality, there was no 
logical point at which it could be stopped short of the 
extreme which it actually reached.t - 


1 It took, however, almost four centuries to reach the final result. After 
many vicissitudes, through debates often violent and accompanied by physi- 
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There is a providence in all history, — social, mentai, 
moral; and doubtless things could not have been other 
than they have been. The fine spiritual thought of Jesus, 
his exalted character, fell into the custody of men often 
of noble aims and purposes, but limited by the mental 
conditions of their time, possessed by its theories, prone 
to abstruse speculations in which the energies of minds, 
unchecked by natural science and sound mental philoso- 
phy, ran riot. The same men were weighted by tradition, 
and urged by that spirit of dogmatism which a mistaken 
view of the nature and office. of religious truth sustains 
to-day. 

It may be that, had not the person and thought of Jesus 
been seized upon by these tendencies of his age and that 
which followed it, and in their clouded amber been imper- 
fectly preserved, they must have been lost to us altogether, 
or have survived only in a vague tradition or in still more 
imperfect remains than those which now we possess. It 
is difficult to draw his complete portrait from relics so 
scanty and fragmentary, and which have been so moulded 
by the ideas of others, as those which the Gospels present 
to us. This cannot be done dogmatically. It is a task 
which each disciple must finally perform for himself. 

Happily, however, Jesus was too great a man to be 
readily hidden, even by the vast clouds of speculation 
which gathered so rapidly and thickly about his person- 
ality. -On the relics which we have, the essential traits of 
his character, the elements of his thought, his fundamental 


cal collisions of the disputants, through no little practice of the arts of the 
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principles of conduct, are ineffaceably stamped. For the 
practical purposes of spiritual edification and moral incite- 
ment his image is not insufficiently clear; and it is of all 
the treasures of the moral world the choicest. As thought 
grows clearer with the advance of intellectual develop- 
ment, as science extends its trustworthy researches, as 
philosophy grows surer, as the moral standard rises, we 
are actually able to re-create him more surely, simply 
because the world is advancing a little nearer to the plane 
upon which he moved. 

In those metaphysical and mystical speculations about 
Jesus which have resulted in the standard creeds of Chris- 
tendom, and which have moulded the character of its dis- 
cipleship ; in the dogmas which have impaired his simple 
humanity, and have deformed, not elevated, his person- 
ality in the vain effort to magnify him; imposing and 
sometimes gracious and beautiful as the figments they 
present sometimes appear, I believe there is no reality, no 
truth, and so no spiritual life, no moral re-enforcement. 
I believe that, while they were probably (as I have sug- 
gested) inevitable in such a world as this, and in such 
periods as those in which they grew up; while (as the 
worthless ‘‘ gangue” surrounds the precious ore, defend- 
ing what it hides) they may have done some service in 
preserving the knowledge of Jesus through ages too gross 
to understand him as he was; in themselves they have 
been aside from and alien to the real and spiritual truth 
embodied in the nature, character, and life of Jesus, and 
offered in his religious and moral teachings. They have 
been unspiritual, melodramatic attempts to give factitious 
grandeur to verities, the real dignity of which tay all the 
while in their simplicity ; travesties of the actual divine 
order in its relation to humanity; essentially childish, 
however grandiose the terms in which they have been pre- 
sented and the stage on which the drama of theology has 
been conducted. 2 
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They have, therefore, turned men’s thought, faith, and 
effort away from the truth. They have repressed the true 
spiritual ardor, exciting false and unreal enthusiasms in 
sincere, aspiring hearts. They have deadened the normal 
religious hunger which only the true spiritual meat can 
satisfy. They have hidden the real man Jesus from the 
world, and have diverted men from the only true disciple- 
ship, — that discipleship which should take up the same 
cross of spiritual endeavor, of moral self-purification, of 
brotherly loving service, which made the threefold struc- 
ture of his holy life. Metaphysical belief about him 
lamentably took the place of the true and practical fol- 
lowing of Jesus. 

This long, long road, my friends, has all to be traced 
back! The Christian world is beginning to trace it back. 
The hold of miracle, of the so-called supernatural, of the 
metaphysical and mystical, is visibly loosening among all 
the sects. In the vast Roman Catholic communion this 
is chiefly and unhappily shown by the loss of all care for 
religion among great masses of the people of Europe, and 
these the most intelligent, who, when the alternative is 
presented which that authoritative organization alone offers 
them, dogma or nothing, answer, ‘t Then nothing.” To 
the educated class in modern Europe the Catholic theology 
is what the popular religion was to the same class in the 
later ancient Rome, —a fable. 

In the great Protestant world similar phenomena are 
patent, both in Europe and America. Agnosticism, sus- 
pense of faith, indifferentism, mental unrest, abound. A 
very great portion of the population have utterly deserted 
the Church in Protestant Europe and in America. At the 
same time (and this is one great hope for religion and the 
religious life of the people) orthodox theologians are begin- 
ning to unclose their eyes to the light that is now abun- 
dantly pouring in upon their domain from natural science, 
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Biblical science, history, and philosophy. They are begin- 
ning to attack with earnestness and ability the problems 
which eighteen hundred years have indeed made compli- 
cated for them. Though as yet they go mincingly, cling- 
ing to as much as possible of their creeds, orthodox 
scholars are actually coming to the same views of the 
Scriptures at which the most unfettered students have 
arrived. Two eminent divines have but just now been 
on trial for such heresies, and, if not victorious in their 
struggles, have certainly with them the sympathy of a 
large and influential section of their denomination. You 
know well how many private minds are quietly rejecting 
the modes of faith in which they have been brought up. 
Our friends in the orthodox churches are apt to be of- 
fended and hurt if we suggest to them that they and their 
preachers hold some of the cardinal points in the doctrinal 
systems which stand unmodified in their Confessions and 
Articles of Belief, and for which, while they remain there, 
the practical supporters of those churches are certainly 
morally responsible. ss 

These are but beginnings, I know; but they are the 
beginnings of a process which, like the other, cannot stop 
‘until the extreme result is reached, any more than the 
snows of winter can remain unmelted before the com- 
ing spring. The alternative has always been, ‘‘ Reason 
or Rome;” the authority of a church, a book, a creed, 
or that of the private soul. The whole path, I repeat, is 
to be travelled back. The whole intricate skein is to 
be unravelled. 

What will be the result? 

It will be rational religion; the religion of nature and 
reason; the only religion which is sound, which is secure, 
which has in it the elements of truth, which is the spring 
of life; the religion of reflection, of experience, of obser- 
vation, of life; the religion to which men come by natural 
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and genuine processes of heart and mind; the religion 
which harmonizes with whatever else we learn of our 
nature and our life by rational methods, by the normal 
use of our faculties, — this religion as contrasted with all 
schemes whatever which profess to rest upon the affirma- 
tions of men of bygone generations, upon any kind of 
asserted authoritative revelation from God to any soul but 
that of each several child of His stretching upward to Him 
for light and life. 

It will be, therefore, spiritual religion as contrasted 
with that intellectual and formal religion which the world 
has had so long; for only a religion which is of the spirit 
can finally satisfy the spirit. 

This process at which I hint can have in respect to 
Jesus but one result, namely, to restore him to the cate- 
gory of normal humanity, unqualified, unconfused; the 
highest category of being save only that which is the 
same, as he taught, in kind, only infinite in degree, — that 
is, Deity. All other conceptions of his nature are un- 
real, fanciful, unsuggestive, unfruitful. They will all drop 
away as the enlightened modern mind expands and asserts 
itself in theology as it has done in every other department 
of science. The essential triviality of all that has been 
added to the majesty of true manhood in Jesus will more - 
and more clearly appear. Their false sanctity will fall 
from notions made sacred by association, gentle, sweet, 
dainty, but wanting in virility, and which, under the guise 
of the supernatural, have really only been unnatural, and 
so untrue and impossible. 

Thus, in place of the mystical Christ, we shall be led 
back to the commanding but gracious presence of the man 
Jesus, who has indeed been hidden from the eyes of most 
Christian men since the day when his body was laid in the 
new sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea. 

My friends, in the work of the restoration of the true 
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image of Jesus, so long encrusted with speculation and 
superstition, it has been the peculiar privilege of the reli- 
gious body which you and I represent humbly to share. 
Its mission has, indeed, only by degrees revealed itself 
to the Unitarian communion. Our earlier predecessors 
retained, of course, much of the mystical belief about 
Jesus which has been current in the Christian Church. 
Two strands only of the cord which had bound Christian 
thought the early Unitarians ventured to unloose. They 
untied the bond of authority, and vindicated the right of 
every man to his own honest judgment and opinion. ‘This 
they did tentatively and hesitatingly for a time, yet with 
increasing boldness and fidelity, and at length fully. 

Their other service was in detaching from the coils of 
dogma in which the person of Jesus was involved the 
conception of his Deity. 

Unitarian Christianity a hundred years ago, even fifty 
years ago, was still Scriptural and still supernaturalistic. 
Its Christ was a sublimated phantasm, exquisite, perhaps, 
but having the reality and substantiality neither of Deity 
nor humanity. It had its structure of miracle and its 
hesitating theories of inspiration and salvation. It was 
a half-way house, and had the comfort and security of 
neither terminus. 

But the last half-century has brought us into the open 
light of day. Let God be praised that a process often so 
injurions has been so largely accomplished without the 
loss of faith in the realities of the spiritual world, of 
reverence for truth, of tenderness for all true sanctities ! 
But it is plain that, as a body, we now stand for perfect 
freedom of thought, for the naturalness of religion, and, 
in the particular of which I have been speaking, for the 
strict and normal humanity of Jesus. 

On us, then, at this moment, especially rests the duty 
of presenting this imposing figure, freed from childish 
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trappings of mystery, in the dignity of that spiritual 
childship, to God which is the generic inheritance of all 
men, to the waiting world. 

The responsibility is weighty, but it is gracious; and 
the task is now most hopeful. Let us accept it without 
hesitation. Let us be courageous and explicit; for our 
commission is merely that of resuming the actual work of 
Jesus, which was to convince men in theory, and to lead 
them to feel it and make it true in fact, that humanity 
and Deity are in substance one, — that we are the children 
of God, and He is our Father. 
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That they should seek God, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he is not far from any one of us. — Acts xvii, 27. 


James Danrmesteter, in his noble essay on the Prophets 
of Israel, with great force of argument and brilliancy of 
illustration, urges the claim that an age or a nation is 
strong and influential and rich in resources in proportion 
as it possesses, for its leaders and governors, men who 
haye the prophetic gift, the power to gather together into a 
single unit the various tendencies, impulses, aims, oppor- 
tunities of their time and their particular calling, and see 
whither the pressure of all of them taken together is mov- 
ing the community, and then to throw all the weight of 
their influence either to warn and to check, or to enforce 
and to hasten that movement. 

What we need to-day, he believes, is more men, more 
leaders of just that type,— men of the wide prophetic 
consciousness, and the keen, incorruptible, prophetic. 
conscience. . 

Side by side with this claim I am sure we must urge: 
another which affects directly the life of the humblest fol-’ 
lower as well as of the greatest leader: the claim that the 
world still needs—needs more than ever, as its power is 
greater and its opportunity larger— another gift, another 
quality, another steadily developed and purified and en- 
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nobled trait of the Hebrew people, — the spirit of prayer, 
which moved unerringly upward, freeing itself from bond- 
age to one superstition after another, getting ever closer 
and closer to the practical life of the people, step by step 
in line with the spirit of prophecy. Indeed, progress in 
the one is impossible without progress in the other. The 
prophet gets his resistless impulse out of the silent depths 
of aspiration and faith in the multitude of lives to which 
he prophesies; to use a favorite simile of Gladstone’s, 
‘* Like some great cliff facing oceanward, he only gives 
them back in spray what they give him in wave.” 

It is this claim which I wish to make good, and the 
practical applications of this claim which I wish to make 
clear, immediate, pressing, in what I have to say this 
morning. : 

You will understand I am not speaking of prayer at 
its lowest, — the use of a particular form of words as a 
charm to conjure with, the cry of grovelling fear, the per- 
functory homage of the unprofitable servant; all these, 
to be sure, are in the past, and they are in the present, 
too. More shame to us! 

I am speaking of prayer, however, at its best and 
highest, the conscious concentration of a man’s thought, 
feeling, and will, as they awake to the presence of the 
friendship of God; the concentration upon each human 
life of the thought and feeling and will of the conscious 
life at the heart of the world, without whose deliberate 
intention and guidance all progress, all civilization, would 
be impossible. 

Be patient with me! I know to whom I am speaking. 
Iam speaking to a generation of men and women most 
of whom, the wide world over, think they do not pray, 
and cannot pray, in any real and satisfying sense. Some 
of you have given over the thought of prayer willingly. 
You think you are impregnable in your position that the 
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need of prayer was a weakness of childhood an@ youth, 
which has no place in your strong, self-reliant manhood 
and womanhood. You think you can prove that prayer 
will be unreasonable and unnecessary when all men shall 
become as strong and fully developed as you are, — a con- 
summation, it seems, that will surely come in the fulness 
of time. But think! May it not be that prayer has no 
place in your life because your life does not cover enough 
ground to include the domain of prayer; has not claimed 
or entered {nto the inheritance of all the rich and won- 
derful experiences which are meant for the possession 
and use of a human life; has not pushed out into the 
deep, and known the whole peril and mastery, the beckon- 
ings and invitations, the still broadening and inspiring 
mysteries, that lie out there beyond the land-locked bay 
of your content? May it not be? It is that possibility 
which I shall try to force through, to make a probability, 
still further even a conviction, God helping me, against 
the parry and guard of your practised thought. And 
although I should fail, you will respect my motive, as I 
respect yours. 

Again, there are those of you who have given over the 
thought of prayer not willingly, but wistfully. 


“Tt was a childish ignorance, but now ’t is little joy 
To think I’m farther off from heaven than when I was a boy.” 


Nothing can take the place for you of that old affectionate 
confidence, that closer walk with a God in whom now 
you strive vainly to believe. . Nothing can dim that 
memory or make it less dear to you, — not the demonstra- 
tions of material science about the grandeur of the uni- 
verse in general; not the abstract reasonings of ethics 
and sociology about the dignity and duty of man in par- 
ticular. The old illusion will still be dearer to your heart, 
even while what you deem the new reality is clearer to 
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your thdtght. To such as these among you I shall try 
to show, what I believe with all my soul, that while the 
old childish view must perhaps be abandoned, yet it is 
not to be abandoned merely that its place may be filled by 
anything that a material science or an abstract philosophy, 
unaided, can supply. These bring us insights into new 
realities, undoubtedly, but not into the whole of reality 
that is waiting for our discovery and recognition. The 
old conception of prayer is to be abandoned only that it 
may give place to a sense of communion with God more 
intimate still, more close and loving, more noble and in- 
spiring, than could be possible for the child. The letter 
of the child’s faith shall be destroyed, only that its spirit 
may be fulfilled. It shall be a progress and enrichment, 
not a narrowing and a loss. Just as it is in the com- 
munion between one human life and another. 

The child loves the father and the mother, and comes 
to them with its trials and its troubles, its ambitions and 
disappointments. The love is real, and has in it the root 
of holiness and nobility, not the flower and the fruit. For 
in the love of the best child there must be mingled some- 
thing of wilfulness and selfishness and short-sightedness, -—— 
a looking toward the gifts and comforts that love affords, 
rather than toward love itself. But by and by the parent 
and the child walk together as friends, and the child 
knows that the communion of love between life and life 
is the main thing, the great, the all-important reality, the 
inalienable possession of the human soul; and the out- 
ward gift is only the passing, and not even the whole 
expression of that reality. More than that, he comes to 
recognize that the silences and refusals of love sometimes 
speak a nobler message, give a deeper and at the last a 
more satisfactory answer, dower us with a more precious 
gift, than do its yieldings and concessions and demonstra- 
tive declarations. 
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If there be here to-day any lonely, wistful, backward- 
looking souls, who have lost out of manhood or woman- 
hood the sense of a presence which gave beauty to 
childhood and enthusiasm to youth, God help me to show 
them that it is only because they have not yet searched 
through the heart of their manhood and womanhood ; they 
have not yet comprehended their inner life. For that 
presence of the living God does not draw farther away 
from us; it journeys inward year by year. 

Let us begin, then, with the rudiments, the first prin- 
ciples, below all possibility of dispute between reasonable 
and thoughtful men. There are two elements in every 
man’s thought, — the sense of his own life, of himself as a 
distinct being, and his sense of the eternal source and 
principle of life of which he is the particular result. You 
may think of this last element either as unknown and 
unknowable, or you may think of it as a conscious per- 
sonal spirit whom we love because he first loved us, or 
you may think of it in any of the various possible terms 
and images that lie between these two extremes; but 
you must think of it in some form or other if you force 
your thought home; if you are to claim fellowship with 
those whose thought is conclusive and authoritative in 
the modern world, whether scientists or philosophers, 
men of letters or men of action. And one quality in this 
environing presence which none of us, from whatever 
point of view we approach it, can help acknowledging, is 
the quality of life. God is the great eternal heart of life, 
in relation to which alone our own personal life can take 
_ on color, significance, duty, power, — does take on all the 
more meaning, symmetry, force, distinctness, as our rela- 
tion to that life of life becomes more clearly conscious, 
more orderly, more direct and constant and close. 

Now just here we come face to face with the essential 
fact of prayer. The spirit of prayer is wakened by just 
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this touch between life and life, the sense of rest and 
repose, of unburdening and relief, of uplift and power 
and joy, which comes whenever, by accident or by inten- 
tion, the lesser, more confined and limited life enters into 
open communion with the larger, exhaustless life. This is 
a joy and a power clearly distinct from that which comes 
from the contact of your life with some machine, some 
system of supposed material law, which does your work 
but does not respond to you in kind, does not give you 
the sense of satisfying companionship. 

My conviction is that the need and satisfaction of 
prayer touches life through and through, from the bottom 
to the top and from the centre to the circumference. 
There is a life of the senses; well, then, there is a prayer 
of the senses, too. He who has ever gone out to seek his 
‘little definite work, or his little definite pleasure, on some 
perfect day when the sky is clear and the air had in it 
the tonic quality caught up from the seas or the wooded 
hills, and has found his whole body thrilled and exhilar- 
ated with an unexpected sense of health, buoyancy, 
strength, flowing in upon it from the great sources of 
physical life of which his bodily vigor is only a single ex- 
pression ; he who, in his absorption in that great glow of 
life that kindled upon him, has for the moment forgotten, 
lost sight of the definite work or the definite pleasure, and 
just lived for the sake of living; he who, when at last he 
turned again and fulfilled his purpose and his duty, has 
found that he éarried into his actions, his words, his work, 
an ease of accomplishment, a resistless energy which 
could never come from all his lonely planning and willing, 
—he knows what I mean. In the old pagan days, even 
in the earlier days of Christianity, when a man out of 
some such noble physical confidence said, ‘‘ I never felt so 
well, so sure, so strong, so glad as I do now,” men hushed 
him up, saying he was awakening the jealousy of God, he 
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was tempting Providence. But to-day we deliberately pus 
ourselves in the way of these communions with the saving 
health at the heart of Nature. 

Shall there then be these refreshments of the physical 
instrument of the spirit’s life out of the great system, the 
great life of the physical world, and shall there be no 
mightier, fuller, deeper consciousness behind and around 
our conscious life, our will, our thought, our purposes, our 
affections? And if there is such a spiritual background, 
such an all-enfolding presence, shall there be no con- 
scious relationship between my spirit and that spirit? 
If there be, then this communion of the spirit of man 
with the spirit of God, the abiding consciousness that 
guides the successive generations of men, holding the 
fruits of one generation for the inheritance of the next, — 
this communion of life with life shall be prayer. 

Look the reasonableness of the situation, look the facts 
in the face, and there can be no ‘‘if” about what is 
waiting for us here. The only question is whether we will 
rouse ourselyes to search into it and understand it; 
whether prayer shall be for us as an occasional gleam, a 
flash of passing insight, or as a steadily shining light held 
in a firm hand. Doubtless we must all begin with the 
one, and we shall not reach the other in a single moment, 
in a single step, by a single act of the will; nor should 
we be disheartened because it is so. 

Let me tell you what I think is the way by which we 
may come to the fuller communion with God which we 
all need. First, I should say that we should learn not to 
avoid that communion, not to shrink from these moments 
alone in the presence of the Most High that inhabiteth 
Eternity, not to hurry away from them, trying to busy 
ourselves with little interests whenever we find that such 
solemn, thrilling, sobering moments are close upon us. I 
know many of us do that. We do not like to think seri- 
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ously, to feel deeply; we do not like the sense of being 
beyond our depth; and therefore we try to escape when 
the tides of the spirit sweep in on us. Whereas what we 
ought to do is to recognize that the depths are there, and 
to develop the strength and skill that should make it a joy 
to feel them under us. 

Again, as we should not shrink from receiving impres- 
sions from the spiritual world about us, so also we should 
not shrink from pouring out, through the silent expres- 
sions, petitions, thanksgivings of our hearts, put into 
coherent thoughts and if need be uttered words, — for 
thought without words is to most of us vague and dim, — 
we should not shrink from thus pouring out as before a 
loving, living, listening God, the tumult and stress of our 
own life when its inner deeps are broken up. The life of 
God is waiting for us, and we need not fear this abandon- 
ment of soul, this letting of ourselves go. You may think 
it is only into the dark, but try it; let your hopes or your 
doubts have way; do not try to live them down or to 
reason them down piece by piece! It is only so that 
sanity and strength and peace of soul come back. And 
that they do come back in greater measure is the proof 
that in their venture they touch an answering life and not 
a senseless void. 

And then I believe we may learn to come to the larger 
life of God not only when we feel the drawing, the attrac- 
tion of it in the way of impression from without or im- 
pulse from within, — we shall learn further the wisdom of 
coming to it regularly with the little daily life of our 
souls; we shall learn to set aside 2ertain moments, cer- 
tain days, when we shall gather the results of our effort 
together and sum them up as in the presence of one in 
whose justice and love there is no variableness or turning 
shadow. A man cannot go out from those moments of 
silent communion with God, if he is truly sincere with 
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himself, just the same as he entered into them. When he 
looks at his life there in the quiet, away from the excite- 
ment of competition and contest, away from all foolish 
noise, often he shall find that he has cheated himself; he 
has done little where he might have done much. He finds 
his fingers closing about a handful of dust, when he might 
have held a victor’s sword or the sceptre of a noble leader- 
ship. Is this all he has done with the opportunities of his 
life! To-morrow he will begin to live out of a higher 
impulse and a clearer wisdom! So God's voice reaches 
him in the silence which he has made ready for God. 

And finally, at the very last we shall learn that prayer 
which is the crown of all; it shall be more than a coming 
to God, more than a testing of our soul in his presence: 
it shall be a walking with him, a yielding of our soul to 
his service, a carrying of his spirit with us into our daily 
life, knowing it as the conscious background of our words 
and deeds. And how much mightier and more command- 
ing than the word or the deed which has behind it only 
our personal conceit, our selfish interests, our. careless 
good nature, is the word which we speak as a message, 
the deed which we do at the resistless bidding of a love 
and loyalty for the sake of which, if need be, we lay down 
our life. It is not that we live and die that is significant ; 
it is for what we long to live, or for what we are willing 
to die! 

I know I am speaking of the heights of great attain- 
ments which few, if any, of us have ever reached. But 
unless we lift our eyes to those heights, we shall never 
win and hold a single step toward them; and the lifting 
of the eyes, the pledging of the will, that is the way of 
prayer. 

Oh, let us set our feet in that path, for it opens close 
upon every life; and let us begin just where it opens, just 
where it is part of our genuine experience, although at 
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first we must begin doubtfully, and seemingly far away 
from the full harmony — 


“When mind and soul according well 
Shall make one music as before.” 


Paul is not afraid to speak of prayer in words that 
would not be in tune with the dogmatic sentences of the 
creeds, ‘‘ If perhaps they might feel after God.” 

It is the glory of religion at its best, it is the glory of 
a free church, that it will not permit, it does not tempt us 
to think that we have fulfilled the whole function of 
prayer when we have repeated a few sentences, read a 
few words. It is the glory of a free church that it per- 
mits us to begin our learning to pray no higher than the 
point of our farthest knowledge, our purest affection, our 
best attainment. More than that, it constrains and com- 
mands us to begin at that highest point in our own soul, 
our own life,—no lower and no higher ; there, and nowhere 
else. Must we begin with an altar toan unknown God.? 
Well and good! That may be the beginning; it shall not 
be the end. “Now we see in a glass darkly, then face 
to face. Now I know in part, then shall I know even as 
also I am known!” And it shall be prayer, in its deep, 
true sense, — prayer, and the thoughts and desires and 
resolves which follow after prayer, that shall lift our life 
day by day, year by year, from strength to strength, and 
from glory to glory. 
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THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD. 


Though he be not far from every one of us.— AOTS xvii. 27. 


I venture to bring you distinctly a subject of theology. 
Theology must not, however, be supposed to be a dry 
and tedious subject. Though the word is Greek, it sim- 
ply means our thought about God. There is nothing more 
interesting than this. There is nothing that an intelligent 
child might like better to know than what God is and 
what, God does, and especially, if one can learn to see 
God. Some think that they are conscious of God now. 
They are as sure of the presence of God watching over 
them when they wake in the morning, or when they lie 
‘down. to sleep, as little children are conscious of their 
mothers’ presence. ‘They are as conscious of the presence 
of God here in this church as we are all conscious of each 
other. We want to help show that these persons are right, 
and say what is true about God. 

If I were to tell you that there slumbered in every 
man, besides seeing and hearing and the other senses, a 
new sixth sense more wonderful than any of the former 
senses, —for example, a sort of clairvoyant sense to see 
things at a distance; if here and there one and another 
had actually developed and enjoyed this new sense, and 
reported that it added a whole new world to their life, as 
hearing when it first came might be supposed to have 
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added; if. any one could tell how to develop this new 
faculty so that others could enjoy it,— you would at 
least be curious to hear all that there was to be said 
about it. 

The consciousness of God comes to us vouched for in 
the same way as such a new sense ought to come. Trust- 

_worthy persons say, ‘‘ Yes: we have had a whole new 
world added to our lives.” Moreover, instances happen 
daily in which the new sense seems to be awakened in 
persons wha had never fairly realized it before. These 
facts are very curious, and need explanation. 

Every one knows how we begin to know the physical. 
world. ‘There is a time in infancy when we do not know 
it at all. We can conceive of a child like that strange 
Caspar Hauser, who might grow up and hardly know that 
there was a world. Suppose the child were deprived of 
every sense of taste, touch, hearing, and sight. He 
would still exist, but he would not know anything beyond 
himself. The way by which the child learns the world is 
by pushing out his senses against it. He feels after things, 
and things answer back. He opens his eyes, and things 
make impressions. He listens, and sounds come in upon 
him. ‘There is a process of action and reaction between 
him and the world outside of him. The more the child 
uses his senses, the more he trusts them and trusts the 
answers that come back, the more he learns of the world 
outside. 

But stop! How do we know that there is anything out- 
side of the man, much less a world? We certainly know 
the feeling in our senses; but how do we know that the 
thing corresponds to our feeling? The thing looks red, or 
feels sharp, or sounds shrill. How do we know what red- 
ness or sharpness or shrillness is in the thing, or that there 
is anything at all more than a feeling in us produced no 
one knows how? Well, we do not know it, if any one will 
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be exactly particular. That is, our senses only tell us our 
feeling about it, — that, when we look, sights impress our 
eyes; when we listen, we get sounds; when we push out, 
we feel resistance. : 

There is one thing, however, perfectly sure. It is that 
there is something o¢ ourselves that plays upon us and 
makes all these wonderful feelings. We cannot make them. 
They are by a force or a will other than ours. We may 
not find out what the redness is in the thing that makes 
redness in our sight; but there is some fact there that 
fits or corresponds to our sight, and makes redness in our 
sight and in the sight of any other sane man. The letters 
in the types may be the reverse of the printed page. Ido 
not care what the letters in the type look like, or whether 
I know how to read them as they stand in type form. 
What I care about is that the type finally brings facts, 
thoughts, ideas, truths, to my eyes. So with the world 
around me. I do not care whether I know the reality 
matter : what I care for is the fact that what I call ‘* mat- 
ter” brings to my mind from the great realm outside 
thoughts, ideas, truths. ‘There is every reason to believe, 
and no good reason to disbelieve, that the outside world 
does this; and this is all that it is good for. 

Please observe now how vague all our knowledge of the 
reality of the outside world is. And yet how real and 
necessary itis! Vague as it is, it is quite sufficient to live 
by: all that we do proceeds from it.. We feel out still, 
we open and use our eyes, we listen, we trust ourselves to 
this wondrous answering power ever playing upon us. 
Touch, taste, handle, question, and it answers back. 

I cannot call it dead matter that does this. It behaves 
more like life. It is brimful of intelligence. It wants to 
give us its secrets, it wants to pique our curiosity, it wants 
us to ask deeper questions of it. It bids us trust it more 
fully. Yes, even this physical world is always striking 
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chords within our souls that nothing, except an intellectual 
interpretation, is adequate for. So much for our parable 
from the physical world. We shall have to use it again 
in every particular. 

Let us assume now— what men so easily say that they 
believe — the fact of God. A cause, a life, an intelligence, 
must be behind all this wonderful interplay of force, beauty, 
mystery. Let us assume that this causing life is not an 
unfeeling Power, like the wind; is not less than its creat- 
ures, but more; is not, therefore, without consciousness, 
will, love, but possesses them all. Assume this. What 
should we conjecture would happen in case God chose 
that men should know and enjoy him? What if—as in 
the old catechism answer—this were the chief end of 
iman’s life, —‘‘to know God and enjoy him forever”? 
Suppose it a moment. 

We have seen how, in daily life, man knows the great 
outward world of reality. He knows it by reacting against 
it through each of his senses, The reality answers back. 
The little telegraph machine of the personal life makes 
connection with the various currents, trusts them, gives 
and takes from them, delivers its message, and ticks in 
response. So, precisely, in the sphere of this higher and 
more spiritual kind of life. 

The truth is that there are slumbering in us aspirations, 
longings, cravings, after God. ‘There are certainly cray- 
ings in us for a rest, a tranquillity, an inward peace such 
as no mere animal wants. All our noblest mysic¢ only 
voices this deep need of the soul for harmony. We long 
for growth ard greater growth, to be real and genuine; 
we long most of all for love, to bestow it and also to warm 
ourselves in its light; we long for life, —not the show, 
but the substance, not existence, but the vital reality. In 
all these things there is an infinite quality in the longing, 
the aspiration, the need of our souls. A part would not 
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satisfy us, —to grow to any fixed point and to stop; to 
live so many years and to die; to win glorious bubbles of 
fame only to see them burst and leave no genuine sub- 
stance; to love or be loved up to some limit of comfort- 
able convenience. When we are at our best, when the 
higher part of our nature is working, we cannot tolerate 
anything that does not run up into the infinite values. 

Let us stoutly assume that these longings and aspira- 
tions within us mean something. For they are most char- 
acteristic of man. He would not be man without them. 
Let us guess —a perfectly natural guess — that these facts 
of our spiritual nature are like the senses in our physical 
nature. They are the points of contact in us over which 
the spiritual forces are meant to play. But it is idle 
merely to have however mighty a battery, unless you use 
it, or however beautiful a telegraph instrument, unless 
you bring it into connection with the magnetic currents. 
All the spiritual aspirations, cravings, and needs of our 
souls are nothing unless we trust them, and let them act 
and react and see what comes back from their movement. 
How, then, shall men employ the delicate, wonderful 
spiritual machinery within them? The experimenting of 
thousands of years lies behind us, to give us its costly and 
pathetic lessons. 

It ought to be premised that men begin in their higher 
life of spiritual consciousness, as in the life of the senses, 
with the lowest kind of consciousness at first. It is a 
matter of development and use. Some are vastly more 
precocious than others, and some are color-blind, or worse. 
There are many grown men and women, we suspect, who 
only at their best and rarest moments are as yet conscious 
of possessing these tentacles of the spirit of which we 
have spoken. The sense of the infinite, the longing for 
love and rest and peace and life beyond measure, still 
sleeps. 
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It was natural, therefore, that men should first try to 
come to God through outward and material channels of 
access. All the sancient rites of sacrifice, the burning 
altars, the shrines and carved images, the gorgeous rituals, 
were so many attempts to have access to God through the 
bodily senses. So with the common thought of ghosts or 
materialized spirits. The trouble with these attempts was 
that the men who tried to reach God by their senses re- 
mained in the world of sense, and did not fairly conceive 
of God as a loving spirit or quickening life. 

There was another attempt to reach God as pure spirit. 
Men thought that, if they could get as nearly free of their 
bodies as possible, if they could fast and starve, their 
spirit might see through the thin veil and find God. The 
craving, the aspiration, the need, was real, deep, and 
worthy. But their method was wrong. It was against 
nature, not through it. It led into the perilous region 
of mental disease, insanity, delusion, hallucinations. It 
was morally selfish, as each man tried to find God for 
himself and be saved alone. 

We are driven back from these pathetic’ but one-sided 
attempts of men to find God by their senses, or, on the 
other hand, by ignoring their senses. Our parable will 
help us to a truer way. For how did we see that we 
learned the reality of the outward world? Not by looking 
into the sky and contemplating space, not by stretching 
our hands out into thin air, but by pushing against the 
hardest, nearest substances,—the walls, the floor, the 
ground; by looking first at the things which lie closest, 
into our mother’s face, at the grass and the trees in our gar- 
den. We began exactly where a reaction and answer came 
back, as we pushed and sought. New feelings in us corre- 
sponded to every new point of contact outside. So in the 
higher realm of the spirit. The things and facts of the spirit 
do not make themselves known as pure spirit. The higher 
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things come through the forms of the things seen and 
felt, as, when we read, thoughts and ideas come through 
the types to the print which our eyes see. We have not 
to begin, then, by pushing out after a God far off in the 
heavens, or looking into thin air to find God, a spirit. 
We push out, and try with our tentacles for the things 
closest tous. To find the fact of God? youask. Yes, 
we answer, precisely, to find God. This is the modern 
scientific method of theology. You may call it Jesus’ 
method. 

For the higher realm is not away in space or in some 
other existence. It is not far from every one of us. Close 
to us daily are spirits, also feeling after the facts of the 
spiritual world. They are spirits in bodies certainly, not 
disembodied ; but it is not on the side of their bodies that 
we love them or sympathize with them, or understand their 
language. The physical facts, the form, Jook, voice, are 
the alphabet by which we come at their spirits. We stand 
in relation to the se/f that lives and loves, —a deeper re- 
lation than by the touch of the hand. We are impressed, 
as if by some spiritual force, with duties that we owe them. 
_ We push out, and do what we are urged. Action and re- 

_ action go on between us and these other lives. We serve 
them, we give ourselves forth toward them, we love them, 
and let our love go. We are no longer pushing into the 
void, thin air. There is that which answers back and 
corresponds to every touch of ours, in this throbbing 
human life beyond us. 

Oh, yes, you say, we know something about this; but 
where is God? Let us be sure about the reality first, and 
then we will take care of the name to call it by afterwards. 
First the alphabet, and reading later. So let us be sure 
that we know these near spiritual facts before we interpret 
them. Let us fairly accept the wonderful fact that, be- 
sides our bodily relation to men and women, there is this 
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whole realm of higher and closer relations that we bear 
to them.- We rise into this higher realm and feel its dis- 
tinct verities by reaching out after them and reacting 
against them through obedience, service, love, — yes, 
through every act and word,—so be it is utter obedience, 
unqualified service, unbounded love. For we cannot get 
into the higher realm by any half measures, as the baby 
cannot find out what the block is like, except by giving 
his undivided attention to the block. So we must push 
out with all our might if we want the blessed reaction. 
When thus, on the one hand, we act and push out to the 
uttermost toward these lives of men, women, children, 
and all living creatures near us, to reach them, help them, 
serve them, make them happy, we have rest, satisfaction, 
gladness, harmony, as though some unseen force took us 
up into itself. Life is at its full, and grows fuller. Whereas, 
on the other hand, the opposite happens, as though one 
stopped breathing. There is suffocation and stifling. 
The life grows dull, heavy, joyless. These things are 
facts; who ever knew them to fail? 

These are the essential facts that we want. There is 
a spiritual realm to which we belong, quite above and 
transcending the physical, as the thoughts of the man 
transcend the alphabet blocks of the child. There is a 
joyous, conscious life in this higher realm, peaceful, tran- 
quil, yet energetic. But it is a life which registers itself, 
as everything in this universe seems to be bound to reg- 
ister itself, through some kind of marks, acts, symbols. 
Thus you give a cup of cold water to a little child, a ma- 
terial thing, yet for love’s sake. On one-side of your life 
you enter thereby into a spiritual relation: your spirit 
through love touches spirit. On the other side is the 
visible, natural, bodily action. But you could not have 
had the one without the other, any more than you could 
carry on thought without words. So much for the beau- 
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tiful series of facts. Now, at last, for the name and the 
interpretation. 

I said that, at our best, in our highest, purest acts of 
duty, devotion, and love, we seem to be simply taken up 
by a universe force that plays on us, as the wind in the 
ZKolian harp. This seems to be almost a literal statement 
of the truth. It is not the little child, to whom you give 
the cup of cold water, that gives you the sense of satisfac- 
tion. You do an unthanked duty, for the State, perhaps. 
No man gives you the sense of unbounded rest, neither do 
you manufacture it; for you could not get it without per- 
forming the outward condition. In fact, there is some- 
thing infinite about it, as your gift was infinite. You do 
not even make yourself a single bodily motion or invent 
a thought. All comes to you like a gift from the Power 
and the Intelligence outside of you. Much less do you 
make or invent this highest of all things,—the joy and 
the restfulness of love or the peace of conscience. On 
neither one side nor the other do you manufacture life. 
What, then, must life and love and peace and joy.be? I 
call them always the signs and tokens of God. 

But how do we know what God is like? some one asks. 
Well, how did we know what: the outward world is like? 
We did not precisely know. We agreed that what matter 
really is, was very vague. But we knew all that we needed 
to know; namely, that outside of us is wonderful Reality, 
which acts back when we feel toward it, which offers us let- 
ters to carry marvellous messages of thought, which we can 
depend upon, we believe, the more carefully we question 
it. . 

So I may not tell you precisely what the Power is like 
that acts and reacts upon us in the realm of the spirit. I 

_know what it does, as I know my friend. I know the 
beneficent tokens, the peace, the gladness, the love. A 
machine does not do these things. An impersonal force 
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like gravitation does not do them. Call it **God.” The 
name does not matter. 

Here, then, is the finite creature, with the infinite nature 
wrapped up in him, longing for the touch of God, quite 
helpless and hopeless, alone. We put him in touch, and 
open communication backward and forward with the nearest 
spirit, with a child or friend. The electric currents of the 
universe take them both up. Touching each other, loving 
each other, played on by the highest, obeying the highest, 
lo! they are each in touch with God. But what if they 
do not know it? What if they do not see God, but only 
each other? The blessed fact remains. By and by they 
must know. For the finite does not satisfy: man passes 
away, the friend dies, the wife or husband may disappoint 
and not give the needed answer back. No matter: you 
have got into the region where God is at every touch. 
The joy need not pass, the rest and peace still remain, 
the love and the life there are eternal. 

Well for him who knows what the facts mean, the vision 
and the interpretation thereof. Well for him who finds 
out early how to come to God, not by altars and rites, 
not alone by himself, spirit to pure spirit, in the solitary 
closet, not by the machinery of a mediator, —some other 
man who stands between God and the soul,—but by the 
actual contact of the spirit with spirit through common 
daily toil, through every friendly word, through all the 
acts which love commands. Lo! God is here, and you 
were not aware. There is nothing secular in such love. 
All life becomes communion and prayer. Here, to-day, 
in church, bowing together, vowing your best, willing the 
uttermost right, putting conceit, hate, and pride far away, 
joining hands in brotherly love, saying in so many words, 
‘What wilt thou have me to do?” you stand in the holy 
Presence. It is God’s peace and love which you breathe : 
you are conscious and alive. But not less really to-mor-. 
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row, when you go forth to do what you have promised, 
when you obey in act, when you pay the sacrifices of love 
in many a home, when you put self-will aside and let love 
have sway, it is God, whether or not you think the name 
or recognize the helping power and the inspiring forces. 
It is all God, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Do the highest he bids, act out to the nearest 
lives that you touch what he prompts, and your slightest 
action shall meet the reaction of the Eternal. 
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Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. — Marr. xxviii. 19. 


Ir is scarcely possible to consider these words as a 
summing up of Christian faith without some reference to 
the dogmatic use that has been made of them. At the 
present time, however, that branch of the subject may be 
dealt with very briefly, and with no design to revive use- 
less controversies ; in order that we may go on to see, 
if possible, something more in this triune symbol than 
dogma alone has thus far made of it. 

All Christendom is perfectly agreed on one doctrine, 
that of the unity of the Godhead. There are not many 
gods, or several gods; there is but one true God, maker 
of heaven and earth. All the creeds of the Church state 
this with an emphasis that marks their sense of its impor- 
tance. But it has come to be the generally accepted belief 
of the Church that, in this One, there are three persons; or 
three “eternal distinctions,” as it is sometimes expressed, 
and that recognition of these three persons, correspond- 
ing to the terms of the ancient baptismal formula, is 
essential to any true thought of God. 

Of late years many people have come to question 
whether this belief made any part of the first preaching 
of Christianity ; to doubt-whether it has, in reason or 
revelation, a basis adequate to support the claims that are 
made for it; to deny that, be it true or untrue, it is of 
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sufficient importance to be made the test of Christian fel- 
lowship. ‘This last is the only point which there is now 
much need to debate. 

The heat of an old battle having much subsided, no one 
any longer considers it necessary to work for the entire 
destruction of a belief that has so woven itself into the 
history of the Church. The question still remains to be 
answered, however, whether or not they who, for one 
reason or another, cannot hold that belief are to be gen- 
erally regarded as belonging to the Christian fold. Let it 
be, if you please, their misfortune, or their defect, that they 
are unable to believe with their fellows on this point; is 
their failure of so much consequence that they should be 
denied the Christian name? 

Even very broad and liberal men either do not answer 
this question at all, or seem to say that without accep- 
tance of the trinitarian belief no one can have the root of 
the matter in him. Let the real point at issue be clearly 
and unmistakably stated. Their own right to hold the 
dogma goes entirely unchallenged. But we deny that 
others who fail to see the force of arguments by which 
their minds are convinced are therefore less true followers 
of Christ; and we make this denial, not in the name of 
any foolish independence of thought, but in the interest 
of Christianity itself, which suffers from such rigidity of 
speculative belief. 

The Church still has the power to punish terribly those 
whom it regards as heretics, — to visit upon them a con- 
tempt and suspicion, and to compel them to a separation 
from the vast currents of its sympathy, from which they 
sometimes suffer as keenly and disastrously in spirit, as 
ever the victims of the Inquisition suffered in body under 
the thumbscrew and the rack. The Church has, moreover, 
the same tendency that it has manifested all along to 
delude itself by thinking that the weakness and the pain, 
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which are the fruit of its own injustice, are the very 
proofs of iniquity in the heresy it chooses to condemn. 
As the Jews said to Jesus, “If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross,” so the Church seems to say 
to those whom its own intolerance has crippled, “If you 
have the divine truth in your possession, triumph over this 
persecution ;” and when the persecution leads many to 
lose heart, it interprets the defection as a vindication of 
its course. 

That all this is cruel is the least to be said of it. In 
the end it is as fatal a policy as that which led France to 
crush the Huguenots, or Spain to exclude the Moors. 
The Church in this fashion is alienating and excluding 
some of the best elements of modern life. That its doors 
are still closed against a small band openly bearing a 
heretical name, is not in itself a great matter. But let 
one look about him and see what classes are now totally 
estranged from the Church! This scornful intolerance 
which says to the world, “Think as I think, or claim no 
part of a common Christian inheritance,” is not only false 
to the spirit of Christ, but is working a serious damage to 
Christ’s cause, which must be one day bitterly repented. 

The time has gone by in this free land of ours for an 
enlightened man to feel justified in attempting much criti- 
cism of his neighbor’s creed so long as that other shows a 
due regard for the rights of his fellow-Christians; but 
when the claim is made on behalf of a dogma that there 
can be no Christianity without it, they to whom it seems 
less than essential truth are bound to state somewhat 
carefully the grounds of their objection. 

We say, then, that the expression “three persons in 
one” has to-day become most unfortunate. Whatever the 

‘word may have signified in other times, a “ person” means 
to us a distinct and separate individual being; and it is 
only by constant, ceaseless explanation that the Church 
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can prevent such language as the Nicene Creed employs 
from degenerating into tri-theism. We can see no gain 
to be won commensurate with the power that must be 
expended in maintaining this apologetic attitude. 

It is somewhat a question of strategy. A good general 
will not needlessly waste any of the forces under his com- 
mand in defending a post that is no vital part of his line 
of fortifications. If, as we affirm, this dogma is not essen- 
tial to the Christian life and the Christian hope, then it 
were far more wise to place it among questions concern- 
ing which the followers of Christ have perfect liberty to 
disagree. 

We say, again, that if any have been so fully informed 
of the nature of infinite mind as to be able to declare that 
there are so many and no more “eternal distinctions ” in- 
volved in the being of God, we are ignorant of the sources 
of their wisdom. What they tell us may or may not be 
true; we know not how the question can be determined. 
The whole speculation seems to us to lie so far beyond the 
range of finite intelligence, that we would rather not try 
to be sure on so profound a theme. 

Moreover, when we are asked if God is to be our Father 
only, and if we are to find nothing in Deity answering or 
corresponding to the filial and social relationships of life, 
we ask in reply what any of these relationships can be, 
other than an expression and outgrowth of God’s eternal 
love. We do not see that any of our structures are left 
hanging in the air without divine basis and support while 
we conceive that both the home and society at large are 
held together by the indwelling divine love which is the life 
and strength of every bond by which heart is joined to 
heart. We think there might as well be three kinds of 
gravitation — one for the man, one for the child, and one 
for the multitude —as three distinctions in that eternal 
power which is essentially the same, whether it be the love 
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of parent for child, of a son for his father, or of friend for 
friend. 

If, to any, these distinctions do seem to open up the 
mysterious deeps of being, how can we object? Our only 
plea is that, as Saint Paul has spoken of God “dwelling in 
a light which no man can approach unto,” they who simply 
realize how little they know of the wonders which that 
light hides, are not to be ranked with the heathen on that 
account. We make this plea, not on personal grounds, 
but out of our solemn conviction that the Church is only 
heaping up obstacles in its own pathway by erecting bar- 
ricades at a point where no vital question is at issue. 

And now, to leave this somewhat unpleasant and un- 
gracious task of criticism, for the more inspiring endeavor 
after positive statements, what, from our point of view, 
do we find in the command to baptize all nations in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost? These words were first spoken long before the 
theology of the Church had crystallized into dogmatic form. 
They provide a kind of summing up in a single phrase 
of the great truths which Christ had taught, — the father- 
hood of God, the divine sonship of man, and the close 
presence of a divine life, or spirit, pervading and enfold- 
ing every human soul. Used in this way, these words will 
forever be glorious in Christian memory and dear to Chris- 
tian thought. Indeed, we have abundant reason to believe 
that long after the schoolmen of the Middle Ages and all 
their works have faded out of sight, these words will live 
upon the lips of men, the treasured symbol of mighty 
truths whose height and depth we have scarcely begun to 
measure. 

The Fatherhood of God! Have we, as yet, more than 
explored the narrow coast of that great truth, as it was 
taught and lived by Christ? It stretches before us still, a 
whole new world, containing boundless possibilities of 
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spiritual wealth; and we dwell only on its outmost bor- 
ders, mere pioneers-of the city of God that is to be. 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him,” was all that the devout Psalmist 
could find courage to say. Human life then, for the most 
part, cowered and trembled before that King of heaven, 
whose ways were past its finding out. The Jews were 
indeed sons, but sons of whom? Of Abraham, and of 
Tsaac, and they dared to link themselves with no holier 
source. They had not yet come to consciousness of some- 
thing within them which established a bond between their 
souls and the supreme majesty of the skies, and none had 
told them to claim as their father him who held their lives 
in the hollow of his hand. 

But when their last great teacher came to them, his word 
was no timid comparison between God’s mercy and an 
earthly father’s pity ; he taught his disciples to say boldly, 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” We use the words so 
often, that perhaps it is a little difficult to realize how they 
have changed the whole spiritual attitude of mankind, and 
what far-reaching thoughts are contained in them. God 
the Father of men! giving to them his nature; surround- 
ing them with his spirit; leading them by his almighty 
hand; not only ruling and judging them, but loving them 
with an infinite desire to lift them up and direct their paths 
toward good! Do we imagine that such a conception could 
be widely taught to men, and received into their hearts, 
without producing profound changes in their life? If we 
have the least idea what deliverance it wrought from terrors 
that had long hung upon the footsteps of the race, like iron 
fetters upon a prisoner, the wonder is not that Saint Paul 
found much occasion to rebuke the liberty that degenerated 
into license ; it is that Christianity itself was not lost in a 
very delirium and intoxication of joy over the escape that 
had been effected. 
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Yet so great is the task, to plant a new truth in the mind 
of man, and to bring it to bear its fruit in the life; and so 
slow is the work of following out such a sublime thought 
in its meanings and bearings upon the conduct of practical 
affairs, —that those early Christians no more saw the whole 
truth involved in Christ’s teaching of the Fatherhood of 
God, than our slaves, a few years since, realized the whole 
meaning of civil liberty, when their bonds were suddenly 
stricken from their limbs. 

As they felt in some dim way that their life had been 
raised to a nobler plane, but there were long years of toil 
to be endured before they could really know much of the 
grandeur of free manhood, so the first Christians cele- 
brated a triumph that signified almost infinitely more than 
they could comprehend ; and we, even now, have but the 
most shadowy idea what life on earth may be like when 
men live here, fully and consistently, as under a Heavenly 
Father’s care. 

We are sometimes asked if we do not consider this a 
poor and cold idea of God; if we do not need to make 
distinctions that will show God to the world, not only as 
Father, but as Redeemer and Friend. To which we can 
only reply that he is indeed a poor kind of father who is 
not both redeemer and friend to his children; who does 
not with great gladness of heart assist them to find deliv- 
erance from evil, and attend them with loving solicitude 
in all their ways. We have really said it all in that one 
word, “Father,” if we will give to the word the signifi- 
cance which our best human life enables us to put into it; 
for that love of God, which is the very life of our life, is 
fountain of all light, and purity, and strength. 

The second word of the old baptismal formula is but 
the other side of this same great truth: the Fatherhood 
of God means the Sonship of Man. “The Spirit itself 
beareth witness,” writes Saint Paul, “that we are children 
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of God: and if children, then heirs; joint-heirs with 
Christ.” The belief that the Christian Apostle who framed 
that sentence recognized but one Son of God, is too pre- 
posterous to be seriously debated. 

God incarnate in Christ, reproduced in him, as the like- 
ness of the Father’s mind and spirit may be reproduced in 
a son; and this one supreme incarnation the type and 
symbol of God’s work in the hearts of all his children, 
when that work can be made complete, —such, as nearly 
as we can state it in the language of to-day, we may as- 
sume to have been the thought with which Christianity 
began. 

Let us frankly confess a difficulty which the religious 
life encounters in trying to reach up to the stature of this 
thought. So far do our hopes, and dreams, and anticipa- 
tions ontrun our power to realize the divine things set 
before us, that, when we say we are children of God, there 
is a certain tendency to think and speak as if we had 
already reached the mark of our high calling. The mis- 
chief which this works is in some loss of sense of the 
transcendent difference between the life of Christ and the 
common life of the world; so that people who ought to, be 
looking in humblest adoration upon an image of divine 
perfection which is perhaps ages in advance of anything 
that they can boast, become disposed to question whether 
that glorious pattern of divine manhood has not been 
already equalled or surpassed. 

The hard, frozen buds of winter might as well assume 
equality with midsummer’s open and resplendent flower, as 
for us to think that we have come near the moral and spir- 
itual attributes of the mind of Christ. Powers and capaci- 
ties still latent in our hearts have yet to be awakened, and 
disciplined by many a hard, experience, before we can be 
sons of God on the same level with that wondrous teacher 
of mankind. 
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Unless the life of Christ retains its supreme significance 
before the mind, it seems that, being no longer fed from 
the glory of his nature, the light is apt to fade from the 
conception of a divine humanity. We confess this difli- 
culty which has to be met in preaching the gospel that all 
men are sons of God. 

But, on the other hand, what can it mean to you and 
me more than the narrowest kind of salvation, into a stale 
and profitless heaven, if only once have God and man 
come together in the same tabernacle of flesh ? Unless 
we also bear a divine life in our souls, there can be no 
example for us in him who, confessedly, did what no 
man can do except God be with him; and that in our 
place, though we are far removed from the Father’s house, 
we have the Father’s spirit to direct us home, is our one 
reasonable ground of hope for forgiveness, for welcome, 
and for everlasting life. 

And so we come to the third great word of this time- 
nonored compendium of Christian faith, the Holy Spirit, 
—a term which under dogmatic treatment has sunk to so 
low estate that apparently nobody cares, or thinks much 
about it, from that point of view, save as it sonorously 
rounds out the phrase; but which in amore vital thought 
and experience still lives, with all its ancient thrill of joy 
and hope. 

The world is full of a wondrous presence of which we 
try to make no exact image in our thought, —a presence 
which so besets us behind and before that if we ascend up 
into heaven it is there, and if we make our bed in the 
grave, behold, it is there. We do not think of this form- 
less spirit as being the whole of God. It is, as it were, 
the hand of God especially reached out to us; it is the 
power of God put forth to enlighten and cleanse our souls ; 
it is the living bond between that mysterious One who 
sums up all being and that other equally mysterious unit 
of existence which each one calls himself. 
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We cannot separate or distinguish between this spirit 
and the eternal love; but none the less the word answers 
to something in our own experience; it serves to bring 
nearer to our consciousness a divine might which has for 
us its special meaning, and its particular work to do in our 
hearts. What impression the energy of the sun would 
make upon us if we could stand midway in the celestial 
space above us, we do not know; but there is much reason 
to think that it would neither illuminate us, nor give us 
warmth. Yet, reaching our atmosphere, that energy is 
light to our eyes and vital heat to all that live. So the 
Holy Spirit is God in our present human world, — God 
round about us in these shadowed ways, the healer, the 
comforter, the inspirer of this earthly life. Would that 
the time sufficed to show at length how large a part this 
idea is coming to play in the best religious life of our 
time; and how many, to whom God and Christ are not 
now very near, are being fed from day to day, as the lonely 
Prophet of Israel is said to have been ministered to by 
birds of the air, through the instinctive reliance of their 
souls upon an ever present Holy Spirit! 

But though the emphasis may thus shift from age to 
age, from one to another of these three great words, so 
that now it is God the Father, and now it is he who holds 
such pre-eminence as might belong to God’s first-born son, 
and now it is a more vague and cloud-like presence called 
the Holy Spirit, in which some portion of the Church 
chiefly believes and trusts ; yet Christianity has need of all 
these words which have so much shaped its history, and 
it is a wise tradition that holds fast to them, as they stand 
joined in one of the most ancient expressions of our faith. 

They will live long after present doubts as to the reali- 
ties for which they stand have drifted away, like shadows 
of clouds passing across the sky ; for the long past is too 
sure a warrant of future continuance to permit us to lose 
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heart among the changes of our time. Because, in close 
study of the methods of life, men have for a little while 
lost something of their grasp upon the higher philosophy 
of existence, that does not imply that the mind will never 
again ask questions as to the source and meaning of it all. 
And when men do ask these questions, with intent to find 
an answer, they are certain to come back at last from all 
their wanderings to that profoundest teaching which the 
world has ever received, given by bim who bade his disci- 
ples go among all nations, teaching and baptizing in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
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Ir one were to judge by the claims of ministers, of 
ecclesiastical associations, denominational newspapers 
and reviews; if one were to judge from the creeds, — he 
would suppose that Christianity came suddenly and full- 
grown into the world; that it leaped from the thought of 
God as -Minerva was fabled to have leaped, fully devel- 
oped and in complete armor, from the forehead of Jupiter. 

You would suppose that in the time of Jesus and his 
apostles the creed, the ceremony, the practice, the entire 
Christian system, were developed. You would suppose 
that it had been recognized that the world was in a spe- 
cial condition of loss, and that this plan of salvation, 
definitely and fully outlined, was suddenly revealed to 
men. And yet we are face to face with a curious fact if 
that be true. 

The Church of Rome claims to be the only and original 
church, and regards the Greek Church and all Protestants” 
as so absolutely astray as to have no right to the name of 
Christian ; the Greek Church regards the Church of Rome 
and all Protestants as in a similar hopeless condition ; 
while all the Protestant churches regard the Church of 
Rome and the Greek Church as departures from the primi- 
tive simplicity of Christianity, and as being mixed up with 
and overloaded by forms and ceremonies and doctrines 
which have been borrowed from pagan sources. 

If there was a clear, a consistent, a definite revelation 
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of those things that are essential to Christianity at the 
very outset, is not this confusion and contradiction a little 
strange and hard to understand? 

Let us inquire, then, for a little, as to what are the facts, 
the historic facts, the facts which are not questioned by 
anybody who is simply looking to find what is true. 

We shall discover, then, that Christianity is in line with 
evolution, is an illustration of evolution. Instead of its 
coming into the world fully developed, full-grown, we shall 
recognize the fact that a seed was planted, and that it grew 
year after year, century after century, gathering material 
on every hand from pagan and Christian sources, and that, 
instead of its having reached a fixed and final form during 
the first century, or the fifth or the tenth or the eighteenth, 
it has never reached a fixed and final form, never will 
reach it, never can reach it, in the nature of things. For 
everything in this universe is undergoing either one of two 
processes: it is growing, or it is decaying. And in either 
case it is not standing still; it is changing. 

In spite, however, of these obvious facts and principles, 
you will find the most extravagant claims made in certain 

‘directions. 

For example, the Roman Catholic Church says that it 
believes that which has always been believed by all men 
everywhere. So it claims to be catholic, or general, or 

“universal in its belief. All Protestants make a similar 
claim, so far as the completeness and finality of revelation 
are concerned. The Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs. the famous 
Congregationalist preacher of Brooklyn, is reported to 
have said, not many years ago, that the idea of progress 
in theology was absurd, — meaning. of course, that since, 
as he believes. it had been completely and finally revealed 
once for all, there could be no growth or change in it. 
But let us now look for a little. glancing along the line 
of historic advance, and see what we really discover; and 
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then at the end we will try to see, if we may, what are the 
essential things in Christianity. 

And first I wish you to note the growth of belief con- 
cerning the nature and the authority of Jesus himself. 

“The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.” 
This, of course, was a good many years after the death of 
Jesus. It was applied to them, undoubtedly, as a nick- 
name, —a name of opprobrium, contempt. A great many 
of the grandest names of the world have been applied in a 
similar way, so that we need not be ashamed of it on that 
account. But what did it mean? What was a Christian, 
for example, in the time of Paul? 

And here let me suggest to you, if you wish to read the 
New Testament in its order, so as to get the growth of 
‘thought, read Paul’s epistles first, beginning with Gala- 
tians. For these were the first parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and were written years and years before either of 
the Gospels came into its present shape. 

Now, what was a Christian during the time that Paul 
was writing these epistles? Only one single thivg was 
necessary to convert a Jew into a Christian. The Jew 
believed that a Messiah was to come; the Christian be- 
lieved that the Messiah the Jews had been looking for had 
come, and that Jesus was he. : 

That is all that constituted a Christian during the first 
century, and you will find that it is the burden of Paul’s 
preaching. He went up and down the world proclaiming 
—what? If you have even a superficial knowledge of 
the writings of the New Testament, you will recognize the 
echo of this verse. The one thing that Paul drove home 
by argument and appeal to the understanding, the con- 
sciences, the hearts of his hearers, was that this Jesus wha 
had been crucified was the Christ; and “Christ.” you 
know. is only the Greek “Christos,” the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew word Messiah. 
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Paul preached, then, that Jesus was the Messiah; and 
accepting this is what constituted a Christian. But the 
process of development in regard to the Christian thought 
about Jesus had only now begun. 

And let me ask you to remember, if you think it strange 
that such a process should have gone on, — remember that 
Christianity was born in the midst of a time and condi- 
tions when it was the commonest thing in the world to 
deify men. Greek and Roman hero after hero had been 
deified by the popular imagination and lifted up into the 
heavens. There was no god in all the Roman Empire so 
widely worshipped during the reign of Augustus, and for 
a hundred or two years after his time, as was the Emperor 
Augustus himself. His image, his shrine, lined all the 
roads and highways, and was found in the peasants’ cot- 
tages throughout the Roman Empire. 

So then it was not a strange thing among the Greeks and 
among the Romans that this process of deifying should 
take place. It was, or would have been, a very strange 
thing among the Jews. ‘They held such a spiritual con- 
ception of God, and regarded him as withdrawn by nature 
and distance so far from his world, that it would have 
seemed to them nothing short of outright blasphemy to 
compare with him any creature born of woman. So that 
this doctrine never could have sprung up among the Jews. 
And, as you know, it never found any lodgment among the 
Jews; the Jews never became Christians. 

It grew up among the Greeks and the Romans, where, 
as I have said to you, this process was one of the common- 
places of the time. But it was not in the first century. 
First was the thought that he was the Messiah. The next 
step was the belief that he was the second Adam. You 
will find Paul teaching this. The first Adam was the head 
of this fallen humanity of ours. Christ, Paul believed. was 
divinely appointed to be the head of a new and spiritual 
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order of humanity that was to supersede the old and carnal 
order of the past. 

Then after that came another step. Jesus came to be 
regarded as a pre-existent being, the Lord or Master from 
heaven, the first-born of every creature, — but, remember, 
creature still, infinitely removed from the divine source 
of all. 

Then at last the final step was taken, and Jesus was 
elevated to the position of sharing with the Father his 
own divine nature. But how long did it take for this 
process to culminate? 

As you look back down the ages, facts and movements 
get massed together in such a way that you do not notice 
how far they are apart. Just as, for example, if you are 
standing looking along lengthwise of a row of trees, those 
trees might be half a mile apart, but they would look to 
you as if they were close together; so, as you look 
down the ages toward the beginning of things, events 
seem to crowd each other, though there were centuries 
between. 

So, as a matter of fact, it was more than three hundred 
years before the belief in the deity of Jesus became a test 
of orthodoxy. ; 

If it became necessary, then, to believe in the deity of 
Jesus in order to be a Christian, in order to be saved, then 
there were no Christians in the world for three hundred 
years, and none of the church members of all that time 
had any chance of being saved. For the doctrine of the 
deity of Jesus was not promulgated as an orthodox doc- 
trine until the year 325 at the Council of Nice, at the time 
that the Nicene Creed was formed. 

And how was the decision reached at that time? We 
ought to know some of these primary facts. Was it 
reached because the people had any new evidence on the 
subject that they did not have while Jesus was walking in 
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the fields of Galilee? Was it reached because the people 
were wiser? Was it built out of evidence? - 

Nothing of the kind. It was simply the result of philo- 
sophical speculation ; it was the attempt to bridge over an 
imaginary gulf supposed to exist between God and his 
world. And the bishops fought over it not in a very 
Christian temper. There never was a bitterer factional 
fight in Tammany Hall than that which finally decided the 
doctrines of the Nicene Creed ; and they were not decided 
until the Emperor Constantine threw in the weight of 
his imperial decision against Arius and in favor of 
Athanasius. 

And why did he do it? Did Constantine know anything 
about it? Was he an example of Christian piety? He 
was one of the most treacherous, murderous emperors that 
ever lived. He cared nothing for the principles involved 
one way or the other; it was simply a matter of govern- 
mental policy with him. 

Thus the Nicene Creed was born, born after the struggle 
of three hundred years and more. 

Now, as to the other two great creeds of Christendom, 
let me say a word or two concerning them. 

The chancellor of the University of New York, two or 
three weeks ago, published in one of our great Sunday 
newspapers the statement that the Apostles’ Creed was 
written eighteen hundred years ago. I do not know 
whether the chancellor was napping at the time he wrote 
it. I cannot think that he was ignorant. I cannot think 
that he would purposely take advantage of the supposed 
ignorance of his readers. You would suppose, to hear 
people talk, — there are twelve clauses in the Apostles’ 
Creed, — that the apostles stood up in a row, and one of 
them recited one clause and another another until they 
finished the creed, and that it dates back to their time. 

As a matter of fact, the Apostles’ Creed was never heard 
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of for five hundred years after the birth of Jesus. Nobody 
knows who wrote it, or whether there is any authority con- 
nected with it or not. We know that the people of that 
time were very ignorant about this world, and I for one do 
not know why I should suppose they knew everything 
about the other. It is a purely anonymous production, of 
absolutely no authority whatsoever. 

If, however, let me say, it be necessary in order to be a 
Christian that one should accept the Apostles’ Creed, then 
what becomes of thé people who lived after the birth 
of Christ for five hundred years before there was any 
Apostles’ Creed? 

Now for the other great Christian symbol, as it is called, 
—the Athanasian Creed. And let me remind you right 
here, for it is a matter of a good deal of importance, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is not fully developed in 
either the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene Creed. It does 
not come to its last explicit statement until the promulga- 
tion of the Athanasian Creed. 

I do not know why it should be called the Athanasian 
Creed. Athanasius lived in the fourth century, and was 
the great adversary of Arius in the struggle out of which 
-came the Nicene Creed. Yet this creed is named for him. 
As I say, I do not know why — unless it is supposed that 
it represents what Athanasius would have believed if he 
had lived at the time the creed was formed. © 

This Athanasian Creed has been dropped out of the 
Prayer Book of the American churches, but it is still 
binding on every Anglican, and must be subscribed to by 
all the clergy of the Anglican Church. It is very long, 
metaphysical, and goes into a particular definition of the 
Trinity. But when was it promulgated ? 

Not until the ninth century. More than eight hundred 
years had gone by in the history of the Church before the 
Athanasian Creed appeared. And this creed has attached 
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to it what is called the “ damnatory clause,” very famous 
in theological discussion. 

What is that clause? It declares that unless a man 
believe every part of this Athanasian Creed he shall no 
doubt perish everlastingly. 

Again let me ask, if it be absolutely necessary to believe 
the Athanasian Creed in order to be a Christian, if it be 
necessary to believe it in order to be saved, what becomes 
of not only the world for several hundreds of thousands of 
years, but what becomes of the first-eight hundred years 
of the Christian Church before the Athanasian Creed was 
heard of? 

Such strange claims and such strange alternatives ! 

Now I want to ask you to note a few facts concerning 
the real teaching of Jesus and his apostles. 

If it be necessary to believe the Athanasian Creed to be 
a Christian, or the Nicene Creed to be a Christian, or even 
the Apostles’ Creed to be a Christian, then we are fronted 
with the somewhat startling fact that not one single one 
of the apostles was a Christian according to any record 
we have of them; and Jesus himself was not a Christian ! 

Study if you will, read with a little care, the first 
three Gospels. I omit the fourth because most competent 
scholars agree that the fourth Gospel is not so much a 
life of Jesus as it is a theological treatise. They believe 
that it was written, not by Jobn, but by some unknown 
hand somewhere during the first half of the second cen- 
tury. Nobody knows who wrote it, and it carries not the 
authority of an eye-witness or a hearer at all. 

But let me note that even in the Gospel of John there 
is no teaching of the doctrine of the Trinity. In it—and 
I have had the text quoted to me hundreds of times as 
though it settled the question, and that is the reason I 
quote it now — Jesus is represented as saving, ‘‘ I and my 
Father are one.” But, unfortunately for the argument, he 
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is represented as praying in the immediate context that 
the disciples may be one with him precisely as he is one 
with the Father. 

So, if the first text proves the deity of Jesus, the other 
one, also reported from the lips of Jesus, proves the deity 
of all the disciples. 

But, as you read the first three Gospels, there is a con- 
spicuous absence of almost every single doctrine that is 
regarded as. essential. 

If Jesus, as the second person in the Trinity, came into 
this world on purpose to save people from the fall, does it 
not seem a little strange that he does not anywhere make 
the slightest allusion to it? 

Jesus never said anything about the fall of man, or 
Adam, or Eve, or the serpent, or anything of the kind, — 
apparently knows nothing about them. He says nothing 
about the doctrine of the atonement; he says nothing 
about the Trinity. 

There is hardly anything which according to these popu- 
lar creeds is essential to Christianity which Jesus any where 
touches or appears to care about in any way whatever. 

There has been then, I say, this progress, this growth, 
from generation to generation and from century to cen- 
tury, of what has come to be called Christian belief. And 
that belief has never been absolutely fixed concerning any 
one of these great doctrines. 

If I had time to enter into a discussion of the doctrine 
of the atonement, I could show you that concerning it a 
similar thing is true. 

_ For the first thousand years of Christian history the 
Church Universal believed in some form that the suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus were a price paid to the devil for 
the redemption of mankind. That is, they believed that 
by right of conquest Satan had come to be the ruler of 
mankind, the king of this world. And God agreed with 
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the devil to let him have, to torture and put to death, his 
old adversary, the leader of the angels before he was cast 
out, as the price of the redemption of men. This was the 
doctrine for a thousand years. God is represented as 
haying cheated or outwitted the devil. The devil sup- 
posed he was going to keep Jesus forever. He did not 
know there was anything divine about his nature; and 
so, even after he had entered into the bargain, he lost the 
price on which he had agreed. 

I am not caricaturing the doctrine: I am simply stating 
what was written and preached for a thousand years. 

And this doctrine of the atonement has passed through 
ten or fifteen or twenty transformations since that day. 

So in regard to any one of the great doctrines. Instead 
of there having been an original and clear and defined 
revelationof divine truth at the first, held throughout the 
Church the entire length of its history, there has been 
change from age to age; and there is nothing that all those 
who wish to call themselves Christians are agreed upon 
to-day as to what is essential to Christianity. Still, the 
Greek Church and the Roman Church and the Protestant 
churches are pitted against one another, and the different 
denominations of the Protestant churches against one 
another, and all of them against us Unitarians, who claim 
the right to be free and accept the results of modern 
study and investigation. 

Now, let us raise the question from the point of view of 
the modern world as to. what is essential in Christianity. 

The ceremonies, are they? The cult? Do you know, 
there is nothing original in the cult ? Almost every 
single one of the ceremonies in the Church are pagan 
in origin and hundreds of years older than Christianity. 
For example, the eucharist, holy water, baptism, — all this 
ceremonial can be traced to Egypt and other parts of the 
pagan world long before Christianity was heard of. 
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Is it the doctrines? We have already seen that there is 
no consensus of opinion in regard to the acceptance of the 
doctrines. But hardly a single one of the doctrines is 
original with Christianity. 

You find the Trinity in Egypt, in India, all over the 
antique world. You find the virgin-birth in almost every 
one of the great pagan religions. A dozen, twenty, 
twenty-five heroes and demigods have been virgin-born. 
Almost every one of these doctrines can be paralleled in 
the history of Buddhism. ‘There is, to-day, in one of the 
churches in Europe a statue of Isis and Horus, the virgin 
mother and her child, from ancient Egypt, rechristened, 
aud doing duty for Mary and Jesus. 

So little, then, are these doctrines original. 

What is it, then, that Christianity brought to the world, 
which we cling to with passionate love to-day and are not 
willing to let go? 

The great contribution to the world which Christianity 
has made, which is original, which is unique, which is 
precious to every loving and tender heart, is the ideal of 
the life, the character. the spirit, the teaching of the Naza- 
rene; Jesus, his spiritual attitude, his love, his human 
sympathy, his tenderness, his sacrifice, his willingness to 
help. 

These are the essential things in Christianity, and these 
alone. 

The doctrines as they have been held in the past are all 

of them destined to pass away. The thing that we cling 

to in this modern world and are going to cling to more 
and more is simply the ascertained truth of the universe 
as fast and far as it can be discovered. This is to be the 
external form and framework of things; here is the ma- 
terial out of which we are to construct our theological 
theories, — for theological theories we shall construct in 
the future as men have constructed them in the past. 
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But the one thing that grows brighter, and fairer, and 
sweeter, age after age, is this, —the Christ ideal, that 
luminous, leading star of human hope and of divine help- 
fulness. There is nothing to match it in any other 
religion, nothing so sweet, nothing so fair, nothing so 
tender. 

The spiritual attitude of Jesus seems to me simply per- 
fect. I cannot understand how in any age in the future it 
can be outgrown. Iam not referring to the limited thought 
of Jesus, — Jesus shared with his age many of the intel- 
lectual theories which the world has already outgrown, — 
I am referring now to his spiritual attitude. Was there 
ever anything diviner in the history of man than that sim- 
ple, childlike, perfect trust in the Father? Trust for 
every day, trust for every night; a trust when he was 
hungry, a trust when he was lonely and sorrowful; a trust 
when the great hopes of his life had been dashed and 
seemed to be passing away. 

I think there is nothing so sublime in the history of all 
the past as that figure of Jesus on the cross that Friday 
afternoon outside the walls of the city, surrounded by the 
Roman soldiers and the mob, — he, the gentle teacher, he 
who loved his friends and who so loved his enemies that, 
as he was swooning into death, he said, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” Hanging there with 
all of his hopes an apparent failure, wondering whether 
God himself had not forgotten and let go his hand, and 
yet with a trust that still clung in the darkness and the 
weakness, so that he fainted through death into immortal 
triumph. The victory over'‘the thought, the love, the rey- 
erence, the worship of mankind, such as has never been 
won by any other historic figure in all the world! This 
perfect trust in the Father! 

I know of nothing finer than this spiritual attitude of 
Jesus. 
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And then that other side of his nature, his relation 
towards his fellow-men. A service unstinted! Nothing 
grander was ever said about any man that ever lived than 
was said about Jesus: ‘‘ He made himself of no reputa- 
tion;” he cared nothing for fame or human greatness ; 
‘“he went about doing good ;” he sacrificed time, strength, 
love, gave himself utterly that he might help one of the 
least of these his brethren. 

I say, then, that the Christianity of the future is to be 
made up of these two elements: all truth for the theo- 
logical side, however gained and through whatever source ; 
then the spiritual attitude towards God and towards man 
of Jesus. 

Now if the churches can ever prove that these two 
are not Christian, then it will be the saddest day that 
Christianity has ever seen. For they will have proved 
that there is something in the world that is better than 
Christianity. For there can be nothing finer than this: 
—truth for the thought side; the spirit and temper of 
Jesus for the feeling, the aspiration side. 

There can be nothing finer than that, nobler than a 
combination like that. 4 
- Now let us at the end, just one moment, notice the one 
solemn utterance of Jesus on this subject. If he be cor- 
rectly reported, he is setting forth for.all time what in his 
judgment are the conditions of entrance into heaven. 
Here is this solemn scene of judgment, the sheep on his 
right hand, the goats on his left. He sends one of them 
into outer darkness, and the other into eternal felicity. 

I am not discussing the question of future punishment 
now; I simply wish you to fix your attention on the con- 
ditions of admission to heaven as Jesus sets them forth. 

Now, when he speaks to those on his right hand, that 
he calls the blessed of his Father and whe are to inherit 
the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of 
the world, what does he say? 
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Does he catechise them as to what they believed? Not 
one single syllable of belief in any doctrine whatsoever. 
Nothing about foreordination ; nothing about the Bible; 
nothing about the Trinity; nothing about his own char- 
acter or authority. Simply as to whether they have been 
good. Good, that is all! Have they helped, have they 
tried to lessen the sum of human misery? Have they 
cared for their fellow-man? Not a word about ceremony, 
about membership in a church; not a word about any 
priesthood ; not one single thing that all the churches to- 
day are declaring to be absolutely essential to Christian 
character and Christian life, — not one word about any 
of them! 

Those who have tried to be good and help their fellow- 
‘men are the ones before whose feet the door of eternal 
felicity opens with welcome. And the others are con- 
demned, not for lack of belief, but simply for lack of 
character and conduct, nothing else! 

Now, then, let me say here as my final word, according 
to the standards of the popular churches to-day, not a 
single one of the apostles was a Christian, and Jesus was 
not a Christian; and if Jesus should come here to New 
York in this year 1897, and should go before a board of 
examiners, petitioning for admission into any one of the 
churches, there is not a single one that could take him in, 
provided they asked of him the same questions which they 
ask other candidates. 

And, though they all say that we Unitarians are not 
Christians, I verily believe that if Jesus were here he 
would find himself welcome in the midst of our simple 
service that teaches just what he taught, — the love of 
God and the service of man as the great essentials of all 
true religion. 
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A PLEA FOR SINCERITY IN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


1 


Tue Presbyterian General Assembly of the United 
States (1898) has just taken a notable position, which 
marks an epoch in religious history. I refer to its action 
in the case of Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, in answer to a petition 
that he be tried for heresy. Professor McGiffert has re- 
cently published a book, entitled ‘‘The Apostolic Age,” 
in which conclusions respecting the origin and character 
of the New Testament writings and theories of the per- 
son and message of Jesus are stated, which contradict 
the cardinal teachings of the Westminster Confession. 
It is not to the point to say that many of the opinions 
here set forth are generally accepted by leading special- 
ists in Biblical criticism and historical scholarship. 
They strike at the vital and central principles of Presby- 
terian theology; and the Presbyterian Church cannot 
ignore so serious a matter. 

What the General Assembly has done is this: Jt has 
raised the question of honor, which ought to be sufficient. 
It would be sufficient anywhere else but in church circles. 
In what we call the worldly world, when a man reaches a 
position out of harmony with his associates, he does not 
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try to force himself upon them. The Presbyterians, in 
appealing to the sense of honor, have taken both a manly 
and a politic position. ‘This marks the beginning of a 
new era; it ought no longer to be necessary to prosecute 
a man for heresy. The Assembly practically says to 
Professor McGiffert: ‘‘You know just what our Presby- 
terian doctrines are. If you have reached different 
views, we appeal to you as an honorable man quietly to 
leave our fellowship. Conform to our standards or 
openly withdraw from our church. That is the only 
kindness to us, the only loyalty to your new views, the 
only path of self-respect, the surest means of progress, 
if that is what you seek, and the truest service to 
morality in general.” This is wise and wholesome. 
It frees the problem from evasion, confusion, bitterness, 
and injustice. 

The importance of this step cannot be over-estimated. 
It marks a turning-point in church history. The Assem- 
bly has covered itself with glory. Zhe tonic breath of a 
diviner air blows through this dismal and noxious region. 
Let the question of honor be pressed. Let all men in 
the position of Professor McGiffert be urged to take 
this matter into the court of absolute sincerity and pass 
judgment upon themselves. The fundamental question 
is not, What liberty does the Confession permit ? but, 
What does loyalty to the truth demand? Greater than 
the fortune of the Presbyterian Church, and more urgent 
than progress, is the necessity for integrity. The prob- 
lem is now where it ought to be, not in the hands of 
inquisitors nor in the keeping of mere casuists, but at 
the bar of personal honor. ; 
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II. 


And yet, there are some who strenuously plead for 
another course. Prominent religious teachers urge min- 
isters to ignore their ordination vows and openly preach 
doctrines absolutely contrary to the unrevised creeds of 
the churches of which they are servants. Those who 
take this position condemn the practice of believing one 
thing and preaching another. They advocate sincerity; 
but they hold that it is perfectly honest for an Episcopal 
rector to read the Prayer Book and at the same time 
preach against the resurrection. It is perfectly honest 
for a Presbyterian minister to denounce Calvinism and 
recite the Confession. It is perfectly honest for a Meth- 
odist clergyman to teach salvation by righteousness in 
place of the doctrine of salvation by grace, as laid down 
in the Book of Discipline. All this, to me, is a more 
dangerous form of insincerity than the crude deception 
of the common hypocrite. 

But this policy has recently been advocated by.several 
editorials in the ‘‘Outlook.” The following statements 
have there been made: ‘‘We say, therefore, to every 
liberal minister in a conservative church, Stay where you 
are, and preach the truth as God gives you to see the 
truth, without fear, without favor. . . . We advise the 
Presbyterian to remain in the church in which he has 
been brought up, and preach the freedom of faith for 
which his Puritan ancestry were willing to lay down 
their lives.” (‘‘Outlook,” Feb. 5, 1898, p. 815.) “That 
liberty [freedom of growth] is explicitly and in terms 
provided for by all such as have creeds to which their 
clergy subscribe. . . . In whatever Protestant pulpit 
you may stand you are entitled to liberty.” (‘Outlook,” 
March 19, 1898, pp. 710, 711.) “The very question at 
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issue is this: Shall a liberal minister in a conservative 
church withdraw, or shall he go on preaching his liberal- 
ism and leave on his brethren in the church the respon- 
sibility of determining whether they will exclude him 
from their communion? We counsel the latter course.” 
(‘‘Outlook,” April 9, p. 908.) 


Ii. 


The problem in debate is too important for personal 
passion or petty controversy, too serious for indifference 
or levity, and too sacred to be approached except with 
the profoundest moral earnestness. And the point in- 
volved in this discussion is shortly to become’ the storm- 
centre of the religious world. The momentous question, 
soon to be forced upon the churches, is not the truth or 
utility of this or that particular dogma, but the far 
deeper and more important question. Are we to have 
frankness or duplicity, sincerity or dishonesty, in our 
nulpits? The time is near at hand when the common 
wvople will demand perfect manliness and unequivocal 
apeech on the part of religious teachers. All parties will 
vome day insist that the only dangerous heresy is insin- 
cerity. The minister must be as open-minded and as 
eandid in speech as the scientist. 

Do the Creeds grant Liberty? My disagreement with 
uivse Who take the position advocated by the ‘Outlook ” 
uw most decisive and radical. It lies at this point: Is the 
Orthodox minister, whose ordination vow binds him to a 
definite creed, written or implied, given perfect liberty of 
growth and complete freedom of progress? I contend 
that such is not the case, and therefore, if he ignore his 
ordination vow and preach other doctrines, he does what 
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is essentially immoral. He violates a solemn compact; 
he outrages a sacred obligation; he profanes a holy. trust. 
Therefore my criticism pertains, first, to a question of 
fact, and then toa problem in ethics. In passing, let 
me say that I do not presume to pass judgment upon the 
motives of individuals; I condemn positions and poli- 
cies. And while I wish to plead my cause with earnest- 
ness, I desire to remember the duty of charity and shun 
the appearance of self-righteousness. 

It is asserted that liberty of opinion and freedom of 
growth are fully provided for in all the creeds. The 
language is: ‘‘Liberty [freedom of growth] is explicitly 
and in terms provided for by all such as have creeds to 
which their clergy subscribe.” This is a most astonish- 
ing statement. It is contradicted by the creeds them- 
selves, by the teachings of history, and by our common 
knowledge. 

Why are Creeds made? The plain, obvious, and cen- 
tral reason for having a creed is to make belief uniform 
and permanent, — to prevent changes of faith. Doc- 
trines are formulated to be maintained, not to be set 
aside. One does not hoop a barrel simply to have its 
hoops broken. Those who believe in religious progress 
do not make creeds. They have convictions, but these 
convictions are allowed to remain flexible and subject to 
growth. The Augsburg and Westminster divines did 
not intend to manufacture a vehicle of religious develop- 
ment that would carry the church beyond their own theo- 
logical positions. They were not creating a method for 
the outgrowth of theirown ideas. They were devising a 
barrier against changes. Protestant liberty involved 
vastly more than they realized, but to them it did not 
mean freedom of opinion. Their creed-making and their 
persecution of dissenters amply prove this. We must 
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not credit them with motives which are the product of 
later ages. 

Let the Creeds speak. Look into the creeds them- 
selves. In all the confessions in Schaff’s ponderous 
volumes, entitled ‘‘*The Creeds of Christendom,” there is 
not one article that grants liberty to outgrow the creed. 
Do you anywhere read: ‘‘All those who subscribe this 
creed may outgrow it as soon as possible” ? Is it any- 
where written: ‘‘Use your reason freely, and lay hold of 
a better religious belief as soon as possible” ? Did you 
eyer hear any one in an Orthodox Church recite this 
credo: “TY believe in the freedom of the soul to outgrow 
the established forms of religious faith” ? You cannot 
find it, or any equivalent, in a single Orthodox manual. 
It would be an absurdity from the Orthodox point of 
view to tolerate such an attitude toward a revealed system 
of infallible doctrines such as Evangelicals claim to 
possess. The creeds insist on being believed, and not 
on being outgrown. The Prayer Book does not keep an 
open door before every young rector, inviting him to pass 
beyond the Apostles’ Creed. This would be utterly irra- 
tional as long as Episcopalians base the Prayer Book 
upon a supernatural revelation. 

The Verdict of History. The contention is not sup- 
ported by the facts of history. The creeds have not 
been helps, but graye hindrances to human development. 
We may admit their beneficent services in other direc- 
tions, but they have neither allowed growth nor sanc- 
tioned progress. They claim to be the statements of 
revealed and final truths; and as such, they have been 
a bond limiting the freedom of the mind. They have 
blocked the way of every discoverer. ‘They have made 
the progress of_knowledge a bloody pathway to martyr- 
dom. Can any one read Andrew D. White’s ‘* Warfare 
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of Science,” and then say that the creeds grant perfect 
freedom of thought and encourage progress? The 
multiplication of sects completes the disproof of the 
assumption. Why a dozen kinds of Presbyterians, if 
the Confession allows complete freedom? Why a score 
of different Methodist churches, if the Methodist pulpit 
is the freest of all places? Why this constant march 
of dissenters out of. the old churches, if the creed pro- 
vides ample room for growth? For a long period I 
annually met scores of university students in painful 
trouble at this point. Why all those tragic and 
pathetic experiences in making their way to a larger 
spiritual life, if creeds are so very hospitable to 
progress in theology? 

The Westminster Confession. We must appreciate the 
creed-makers, though we reject their dogmas; but the 
obligation to appreciate all that is good in other churches 
does not include commendation of those who juggle 
with the terms of ancient standards. To be charitable 
to all churches, it is not necessary to ignore real-distine- 
tions or to pretend that creeds are really different froin 
what they are. Also, we may well emphasize the things 
common to ail faiths, but we must not commend those 
who are unfaithful to the creed under whose banner they 
march. 

In determining what the Westminster Confession really 
allows in the line of freedom and progress, we must con- 
sider the conditions under which it was produced. The 
question is not: What can I make it mean by-a little 
twisting and stretching here and there? but, What was 
the intention of the men who framed it? And it is per- 
fectly clear what they tried to do. They assumed to 
tabulate the scheme of salvation as revealed in Scripture. 
They did this to establish the true faith; to make belief 
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uniform and permanent. ‘They looked upon the centra\ 
dogmas as finalities. They did not expect them eyer to 
be outgrown. They opened no door to free inquiry. 
They granted no freedom of growth. They were not 
advocates of progress in religion. They made this Con- 
fession to be believed; and they provided in the instru- 
ment itself stringent methods, not for its outgrowth, 
but for its enforcement. It is only in recent times, under 
the pressure of scientific discovery and the modern spirit, 
that men have sought in it authority for progress or 
liberty. 

How much Freedom? But there are men among us who 
contend: I am free, because the Confession allows me to 
appeal from it to Scripture! But how much does this 
really mean? Freedom to set aside the Confession? 
Certainly not, although this alone is adequate liberty. 
For no scientific student would feel himself free unless 
at liberty to outgrow the text-book that he uses. This 
provision of the Confession means: Freedom to study 
the Bible, on condition that you confirm the essentials of 
the Confession! This is all the Westminster divines 
expected. If they had believed in more liberty, they, 
would not have made a creed. 

But suppose that I study the Bible freely and find no 
Trinity there. Thousands have reached this conclusion. 
Now, my point is this: If my study of Scripture compels 
me to reject the Trinity, does the Confession give me the 
right to preach my new conviction in a Presbyterian pul-. 
pit? Isay most emphatically, ‘‘No.” Then I press the 
issue: Men are not sufficiently free unless they have that 
privilege. Suppose, again, that my study shows me that 
Jesus never taught the dogma of Blood Atonement. 
Does the Confession give me liberty to proclaim that dis- 
covery from a Presbyterian pulpit? One might as well 
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claim that our Federal constitution allows an American 
citizen to take up arms against the United States! And 
yet I must be able to follow the truth faithfully and 
fearlessly to be perfectly free. But to preach in oppo- 
sition to sacrificial redemption in a Presbyterian church 
is immoral. It is a violation of ordination vows. The 
chureh would honor itself by the expulsion of any minis- 
ter attempting it. 

Here is another case: Should my free study of the 
Bible convince me that it does not claim to be infallible, 
does the Confession grant me liberty to preach that dis- 
covery? As a matter of fact, the Bible makes no such 
claim for itself, but that claim is the basis on which the 
Confession is built. So that no man can honorably 
remain in a Presbyterian pulpit and teach that the Bible 
contains errors, or argue that it does not claim infalli- 
bility for itself. And yet a man does not have liberty 
enough, unless he has freedom to tell the world frankly 
what he finds in the Scriptures. He is not perfectly free, 
when he cannot teach what he discovers the Bible to be. 
The only liberty worth having is freedom to follow Truth 
though text and creed be left behind. On the other 
hand, the Confession gives no man a right to teach a 
view of Scripture which destroys its fundamental assump- 
tion that the Bible is infallible. And an increasing 
number of great scholars tell us that the Bible is not, 
and does not claim to be, what the Confession assumes it 
to be. But these discoveries a Presbyterian minister 
cannot teach without becoming disloyal to his church. 

Can a Presbyterian ignore the Atonement? The Con- 
fession asserts that man is alone saved by the imputed 
merits of Jesus. This is a cardinal doctrine in that 
document.. But this doctrine is abhorrent to many 
people to-day, and they find no adequate support for it 
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in Scripture, while both science and ethics condemn it. 
And while I would like to see this false view ot God’s 
providence and Jesus’ ministry cast out from every 
creed, I insist that as long as a man stands in a Presby- 
terian pulpit, he is in honor bound to teach it. The Con- 
fession gives him no liberty to set it aside. The moral 
law gives him no liberty to ignore his ordination yow. 
If he take into that pulpit a humanitarian view of Jesus, 
if he reject the expiatory theory of Jesus’ death, he sub- 
jects himself to the charge of insincerity. 

The Congregationalists. The argument here set forth 
is forcibly strengthened by an appeal to the history of 
the Congregationalists. The early Independents were 
Calvinists, but in their covenants they left the door of 
progress open. They expected growth and provided for 
it. This was the chief point at issue between them and 
the Westminster divines. But later, many New England 
Congregational churches tied themselves up to creeds. | 
They became to some extent Presbyterianized. And 
from this change have come the troubles of the Congrega- 
tionalists in this country, — troubles that have to some 
extent been escaped by the more liberal and less creedal 
Independents in England. One of these disturbances 
was the division into Orthodox and Unitarian, early in 
this century; the Unitarians being truer to the primary 
principles of Independency. Out of this creedal root 
have come the Andover perplexities and perversities: 
the inevitable growth disguising itself behind obsolete 
phrases and stultifying itself by repeated subscriptions 
to outgrown creeds. All this painful history of the 
controversy between Andover Seminary and the American 
Board shows how prolific of heartache, repression, dis- 
sension, and even duplicity, the system of creed sub- 
scription really is. 
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And while the Congregational are the freest Evangeli- 
cal churches among us, nevertheless, each minister, as a 
rule, is committed at his ordination to a definite system 
of theology, which he is not expected to outgrow. The 
recent case of Dr. William J. Long at Cambridge, Mass. 
(June, 1898], affords forcible confirmation of this state- 
ment. Each local church has, as a rule, a formal creed, 
to which candidates for admission are expected to assent 
as a finality. Congregationalists are not welcomed into 
pew or pulpit with explicit command to grow and out- 
grow, or with definite encouragement to use reason freely 
as supreme authority. ' And this is the only condition of 
perfect religious freedom. For the privilege to go as 
far as texts permit, the limits set up by creed and 
council, is not worthy the great and sacred name 
of liberty. Congregationalists could easily achieve 
absolute independence and perfect freedom; and 
many of us would rejoice mightily if they would do 
this. But at present their pulpits are, as a rule, under 
bonds. » 

As a result of the conditions to which reference has 
been made, we find some Congregational ministers hold 
ing in private a form of theology at variance with the 
creed of their own churches, but never frankly and pub- 
licly proclaiming it. People are often admitted into 
the church with a private understanding that they need 
not believe many things in the old creed, while as far as 
the public is aware they are loyal advocates of that old 
creed. What I charge is that these conditions and prac- 
tices destroy sincerity without granting adequate liberty. 
On the other hand, the English Presbyterians, never tied 
up to such a creed as the Westminster Confession, have, 
by their quiet and steady progress, shown how freedom 
can be so provided that the religious life may freely 
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expand without violent revolt or destructive insincerity. 
Many of the English Presbyterian churches are now 
openly and honestly in fellowship with the Unitarian 
movement, but without change of name. 


IV. 


Authority of the Bible. We come now to another 
phase of this problem. Is liberty, circumscribed by 
Scripture, adequate? The writer in the ‘‘Outlook” (and 
he probably represents many others) contends that the 
Orthodox minister has perfect liberty, and can preach 
anything that he sees fit without subjecting himself to 
the charge of insincerity, because he is free to appeal 
from the creed to the teaching of the Bible. The creed 
itself guarantees him liberty because it commands him 
to test every article ‘‘by the Holy Spirit speaking in 
the Scriptures.” 

But is this contention true? To conform belief to 
texts, to limit inquiry to the teachings of Isaiah and 
Paul, to make the Bible final authority, — this may be all 
the freedom that some people want. But it is only the 
liberty of the chained eagle and the caged lion! This 
bondage to texts had to be broken before scientific prog- 
ress could be made. The Bible final authority? Our 
scientists all appreciate it, but not one in a hundre¢ 
considers it a supernatural revelation, and not one in a 
vousand uses its texts as final authority. The astron- 
omer does not refer to Scripture before accepting what he 
sees through his telescope. That day has passed. As 
between texts and facts of observation, he does not 
hesitate fora moment. The moral teachings of the Bible 
at the best are sublime, but to abolish slavery the modern 
conscience had to resort to a higher oracle than Scrip 
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ture. While men wore its precepts as yokes, so-called 
witches were cruelly killed; but when jurists put aside 
the dogma of Biblical infallibility, then the science of 
law began. What liberty do I have, if against my con- 
science I must believe that God sent a lying spirit to 
deceive Ahab? What freedom do I possess, if against 
my reason I must believe that God commanded the 
slaughter of the Midianites? 

The Bondage of Texts. Let me emphasize three 
things: (1) The man who is only free to go as far as 
texts will permit him is in bondage, —a bondage which 
had to be destroyed before what we call modern civiliza- 
‘tion could appear. (2) The Biblical text has ceased to 
be a final authority in many of the most precious realms 
of human thought and activ.ty. It is simply impossible 
to translate all of Scripture into life. The final authority 
in religion, as in every other department of life, is rea- 
son and conscience in appeal to the facts of the universe, 
in which God resides and presides. Scripture is author- 
itative only so far as it records the essential laws of life. 
The ultimate authority is in those laws, not in its lan- 
guage. It. is invaluable asa help to the religious life, 
if rationally and reverently used, but harmful if used to 
limit thought and restrain love. (8) The Bible itself 
does not claim to be an infallible authority. It nowhere 
demands that we confine ourselves to its teachings. The 
Bible is infinitely better than a revelation with final and 
absolute authority; it is a wonderful religious literature 
to be used for instruction and inspiration. 

Who is Free? The only man who is perfectly free is 
he who obeys the living Holy Spirit! We must have 
liberty to test the creeds by an appeal to the Spirit of 
God, revealed in the life that now is! The free soul 
demands a Living God, who still speaks, not a vanished 
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God, who once spoke. Men say: I am free because I 
must believe what the Bible teaches! But is it not barely 
possible that God has spoken a fresh word to humanity 
in the last two thousand years? Is it not barely possible 
that God has had as much to do in writing Whittier’s 
poems as in producing the imprecatory psalms, in build- 
ing a telescope as inerecting Solomon’s temple, in the 
medical discoveries of Jenner and Lister as the sanitary 
laws of Leviticus? He only is free who is at liberty to 
believe and live all that God reveals in the ever unfold- 
ing discoveries and achievements of humanity. \ 

Is God a Father? And let me call attention for a 
moment to the inhuman implications of the claim so often 
put forward in behalf of the Bible: ‘‘It alone has saving 
truth.” When I read this sweeping claim for Hebrew 
texts, I feel my heart growing hot with indignation, and, 
with a sense of outraged sympathy, I cry: Shame on you 
for proclaiming a monstrous dogma which consigns a 
majority of my brethren to blackest night and infinite 
torment. This is intolerable injustice; this is unthink- 
able cruelty. 

Just so far as you push this claim for the Bible, which 
it does not make for itself, that far you rule out millions 
of people from the reach of mercy into the doom of end- 
less misery, — people that your love would save, but 
whom you sacrifice to the demands of a heartless creed. 
What a horrible thing to make the countless millions 
forsaken orphans to whom God sends no loving message! 
What a horrible thing to set aside as destitute of divine 
helpfulness Plato’s Dialogues, Buddha’s Plea for Love, 
and Zoroaster’s mighty Oracles for truth! What a hor- 
rible thing to strip God of real Fatherhood, and represent 
him as so indifferent to the majority of his family that 
he bas sent them no description of the way to heaven! 


’ 
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Good people make this claim for the Bible, but it seems 
to me a terrible statement, full of practical atheism. 
The matter at stake is not the value of the Bible, which 
may be loved tenderly and fruitfully used apart from 
this loveless dogma, but the central question is: Has 
God any paternal providence and man any real son- 
ship? > 


V. 


The Question of Honor. But I wish most of all to 
insist upon the ethical aspects of this problem under dis- 
cussion. I contend that it is immoral for a minister to 
preach ‘‘new theology ” under the flag of the old theology, 
because the creed grants no such liberty. It is immoral 
to subscribe the Confession and then teach different doc- 
trines, because the appeal to Scripture allowed does not 
warrant an abandonment of central dogmas. No matter 
how acceptable this course may be to some parishioners, 
it leads downward to moral degeneracy. Though the 
creed may have becomé a dead letter to many, the prac- 
tice of preaching one system of doctrines, while still 
publicly pledged to another, is a quick method of spirit- 
ual death. 

Let me make this matter a little clearer and stronger. 
Suppose, for example, that you are a Baptist minister. 
Your ordination vow, though you may not have signed an 
elaborate creed, compels you to baptize by immersion in 
the name of the Trinity. Is it reasonable to hold that 
when Baptists ordained you, they freely granted you 
liberty to outgrow immersion and set ‘aside the Trinity? 
Most certainly not. And yet, those who approve the 
editorials in the ‘‘Outlook” contend: Stay in the Baptist 
pulpit and freely preach that immersion is needless and 

2 
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the Trinitarian belief erroneous. But I say that sucha 
course is dishonest and dishonorable; and I believe that 
I have the manly and earnest people of all creeds with 
me. For by that action you violate a sacred trust; you 
murder truth at the altar; you encourage men to think 
all religion a farce. As long as you are the minister of 
that Baptist church, ycu must immerse members entering 
the church. Is it honest for you to do this, and then go 
into the pulpit and speak against immersion? You must 
use the Trinitarian formula in that rite. Is it honest for 
you to repeat those words that imply a belief in a triune 
God, and in the next breath tell the candidate that you 
have outgrown the Trinitarian dogma? This would be 
the destruction of religion. ; 

Orthodox Obligations. The ordination vows made by 
every man who goes into an Orthodox pulpit bind him 
to preach, as long as he occupies that pulpit, certain 
doctrines; described in creed, confession, or book of dis- 
cipline. It is assumed that the scheme of theology im- 
posed is, in its cardinal principles, the final and absolute 
form of religious truth. As Unitarians, we condemn 
such creed subscription. We insist that dogmas are not 
the proper basis of religious organization. But as long 
as this system prevails, we contend that a man should be 
loyal to his obligation: Believe or leave! And as long 
as a man sincerely believes the creed to which he sub- 
scribes, he must command universal respect. However 
narrow his creed, this man is himself safe, and he exerts 
a saving influence. Jam always glad to feel that there 
is a surplus of truth in all creeds, and a majority of saints 
in all communions. 

When, however, a minister outgrows the creed and 
rejects essential and important parts of it, the only honor- 
able course is to leave that pulpit. There must be no 
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hesitancy, no quibbling, no duplicity. When he ceases 
to believe the creed upon which the church is based, he is 
in honor bound to leave the church. We may rejoice 
that a man has outgrown his creed, but we cannot rejoice 
that he has so outgrown the moral law that he ignores his 
ordination vows. We may be glad that a man has made 
progress in religion, but there is something better even 
than progress, and that is sincerity. No one has made 
true progress who is disloyal to the principles to which 
the pulpit in which he stands is dedicated. The most 
alarming sign of our time is the fact that any one should 
for a moment think or act otherwise. 

It is from this position of common honesty that any 
man falls when he gives the following advice: ‘‘We say, 
therefore, to every liberal minister in a conservative 
church: Stay where you are and preach the truth as God 
gives you to see the truth, without fear, without favor.” 
And he might have added: But with dishonor and the 
contempt of all earnest people! Most excellent counsel, 
if those ministers had not taken a solemn vow to do 
«something exactly different. Entirely proper, if they 
had not pledged themselves not to change their opinions. 
A worthy course, if the pulpits in which they stand were 
not dedicated to definite doctrines, to the teaching of 
which they themselves were solemnly set apart. 

Loyalty to our Flag. When I see ‘‘old glory” at the 
masthead, I have a right to infer that loyal Union sailors 
are on board. If, in case of war with Spain, I should 
find that they were Spanish tars, I should infer treachery. 
Likewise, if I see a church spire and read at the base the 
name ‘‘Presbyterian,” I have a right to expect that the 
minister beneath that spire will preach in harmony with 
the Westminster Confession. If, on entering, I find a 
man who is a Unitarian except in sincerity, — a man who 
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repudiates the fundamental principles of Calvinism, — 
shall I not ery, ‘‘Shame” ? 

Surprising Arguments. . But the arguments and illus- 
trations sometimes used in support of this position are 
most surprising. This is to be done, we are told, to 
secure peace. But the only peace to be so obtained is the 
peace of death; for if there is any manhood left in a con- 
gregation, its members will demand that their minister 
be loyal to the creed of the church. This is to be done, 
we are told, because dogmas are unimportant. But if 
unimportant, then proclaim it to the world. While the 
creed is there and you ask the minister to pledge himself 
to it for all time, the only honorable policy is loyalty to 
it. This is to be done, we are told, to allow more oppor- 
tunity for instruction in righteousness. But a minister 
who violates his ordination vows by continuing in his 
pulpit after repudiating the doctrines upon which his 
church is based, has surrendered his commission and 
authority as a moral teacher. 

In seeking support for this unwise and demoralizing 
teaching, it is asserted that it was a great misfortune 
that Luther left the mother church. But for one, I can- 
not so cover with disapproval this heroic Protestant, and 
ignore the blessings which his followers won for me and 
the rest of mankind. In like manner the separation of 
the Puritans from the Anglican Church is called a mis- 
take. But I cannot so far forget my Puritan blood and 
cover with condemnation the glory of Hooper and Cart- 
wright, John Milton and John Robinson. 

The plea is made: No matter what creed you signed, 
if you reject important parts of it, preach your new 
thought with tact, but remain in the church built upon 
that creed, which you subscribed, though now you dis- 
believe some of its central teachings. And for warrant, 
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appeal is made to Paul, who, it is claimed, remained a 
Jewish rabbi to the end, and continued to preach his 
**new theology” to Jewish synagogues! A more ignoble 
use of Paul’s great name could not be invented; an 
example more clearly in condemnation of this position 
could not be found. Paul did not remain a mere rabbi, 
content with the forms and faiths of the old synagogue. 
He went out and organized new churches upon‘the basis 
of his real faith. He forcibly set aside the old ordi- 
nances as outgrown. He did not disguise his new 
thought by the use of old phrases. He did not settle 
over a fashionable synagogue and promise to maintain 
the ancient faith, and then use its pulpit to proclaim a 
strange gospel. When he preached to Jewish congrega- 
tions, he entered as a reformer might go into any public 
meeting, and said: The old order has come to an end, 
and we must build upon a new foundation. 

What we expect. When I ask an Episcopal clergyman 
to give me something that describes the faiths and forms 
of his church, he hands me the Prayer Book. ‘When I 
attend his church, I have a right to expect that he will 
preach the doctrine of the Trinity, the miraculous birth 
of Jesus, the blood atonement, the resurrection of the 
body, and the damnation of unbelievers, because these 
things are taught in that Prayer Book. If he should say 
in his sermon that Jesus was simply one of the sons of 
God born naturally, that there is no resurrection of the 
body, and that men are not saved by the blood of Christ, 
I should say that he is not an honest man; he has no 
right to occupy an Episcopal pulpit. I may be glad that 
he has outgrown some of the doctrines of the church, 
but I cannot rejoice when he solemnly reads the Prayer 
Book and then declares that he does: not believe many 
things in it. His parishioners havea right to demand 
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that he be loyal to its doctrines. The world has a right 
to expect that he will obey his ordination vow. If he 
does not, he is as immoral as the man who sends me 
goods unlike the samples from which I made my order. 
But a position equally immoral is implied by language 
often heard: If you have a new truth, say it, no matter 
about the Prayer Book. But I say: Be loyal to the 
Prayer Book as long as you use it. If you have a new 
truth, then lay down the Prayer Book and go where you 
can proclaim it in freedom and with honor. 

Principle and Practice. Recently an attendant at a 
prominent Presbyterian church said to me: ‘ My minister 
rejects the Westminster Confession; and only last Sun- 
day, he said, with great emphasis, that Calvinism is 
dead!” Apt pupil of the new Jesuitism! And what 
but this could I say: ‘‘Can it be that you approve such a 
state of affairs? Is it possible that you can rejoice when 
your minister spurns as dead that system of theology 
which he himself promised to preach and which is still 
the basis of his church? Is there no longer any honor 
in the land? Can you have respect for a minister who 
scoffs at the primary principle of the Presbyterian church 
and remains a camp-follower under its flag? Jf Calvin- 
ism is not true, then leave the church or pull down the 
flag.” Such laymen ought to be ashamed of their com- 
plicity in dishonor. 

It is no justification for the Orthodox minister to 
argue: ‘‘My congregation is satisfied with my liberal- 
ity.” For where is your conscience? Is God satisfied, 
when you declare from a pulpit still based on Calvin- 
ism that Calvinism is dead? No moral lethargy of a 
congregation can justify a minister in violating his 
ordination vows. This is not the way to make men 
honest in business or upright in politics. 
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Men sometimes argue: It is so commonly assumed in 
these parts that the creed is a dead letter that ministers 
are no longer under any obligation to preach its doc- 
trines. But if dead, why not bury it? Why keep, if not 
to honor? Why subscribe, if not to teach? As a mat- 
ter of fact, none of the great creed churches has as yet 
publicly abandoned its fundamental dogmas. None has 
as yet said to its ministers as they go into the pulpit: 
Preach freely whatever new truth you may find. Until 
public and authoritative disavowal is made of such doc- 
,trines, both pew and pulpit are involved in dishonor, if 
the creed is ignored. No, my friend, it is your con- 
science that is dead! No general acquiescence in ignor- 
ing acreed can warrant a man in preaching other doc- 
trines, as long as the creed is the basis of the pulpit in 
which he stands. 

Only a Matter of Emphasis? It is sometimes claimed 
that all that is involved in the problem under discussion 
is a question of emphasis! Progress is provided for 
under all creeds by simply changing the point of empha- 
sis. The Confession fosters freedom, because it allows 
us, from age to age, to give prominence to its different 
elements. It is easy to adjust the old system of theol- 
ogy to modern thought and sentiment by placing its 
dogmas in a new perspective. But for one, I cannot see 
how a theology rooted in total depravity can be adjusted 
to the modern conception of human nature by any mere 
trick of perspective> If one theory is true, the other is 
false. I cannot understand how “changing the point 
of emphasis” can make it honest for a man, who signs a 
creed built upon the infallibility of the Bible, to teach 
that the Bible contains errors and is simply the world’s 
best religious literature. I cannot approve the casuistry 
which claims that a promise to believe a definite dogma 
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includes the privilege of disowning that dogma at one’s 
convenience. The Westminster Confession damns the 
unelect heathen. What else is there in the document 
that can be so emphasized as to abrogate this and slip 
universal salvation into its place? If courts should so 
interpret language, what would contracts and constitu- 
tions be worth? 

Historical Continuity. There are those who find a jus- 
tification for remaining in a church whose creed they have 
outgrown, in their devotion to the continuity of history. 
They love the old church as an institution, and though 
they do not believe its doctrines, they cannot bear to’ 
break with it or cripple its life. Its creed is only inci- 
dental; and it is better to contribute to its general life, 
and apparently sanction the creed, than to imperil the 
institution by dissent. This common argument brings 
into prominence one of the grave evils inherent in the 
creed system, which can only be abolished, not by ignor- 
ing one’s ordination vow or disguising one’s real belief, 
but by going to the root of the matter and changing the 
constitution of the church. The church need not, and 
ought not, to have tied itself to dogmas and inyolved 
itself in these misfortunes. 

My reply is briefly this: (1) It is better for every in- 
terest at stake, especially for the institution itself, to 
be loyal, first of all, to the truth. When the truth is 
sacrificed, all is lost; institutions can adjust themselves 
to the trutb. (2) The preservation of personal integrity 
is infinitely more precious than the promotion of histori- 
cal continuity. (8) Historical continuity does not lie in 
insincere conformity so much as in outspoken progress. 
Its apostles were not the tories, but the patriots under 
Washington; not the friends of Erasmus, but the fol- 
iowers of Luther; not Douglas, who tried to compromise, 
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but Lincoln, who demanded instant obedience to truth 
and justice. If the creed is so unimportant that it may 
be privately ignored, this great fact about it is im- 
portant enough to be clearly published. And we must 
always remember that our rule of conduct must be, not 
the apparent prosperity of an institution, but the good of 
humanity. 

What is Intolerable? I wish to be tolerant toward 
every form of earnest and manly religious belief. Im- 
perfect creeds we must appreciate and honor. But I am 
intolerant toward insincerity of every degree and under 
all disguises. Violation of ordination vows, the con- 
stant use of old phrases when their familiar meaning has 
been repudiated, teaching ‘‘new theology” under the 
flag of the old theology, neglect to make one’s ecclesias- 
tical position conform to one’s real convictions, continu- 
ance in a church when essential elements of its creed 
have been rejected, — these are things that ought not to 
be tolerated. This insincerity is the poison that destroys 
all moral and spiritual life. It is not necessary that we 
have similar beliefs, but it is necessary that we have 
honest beliefs honorably espoused. I plead for co-opera- 
tion among all religious bodies, but neither indifference 
nor insincerity is the pathway to that goal. I rejoice in 
religious progress, but only in a progress that is open, 
manly, ethically consistent. 

Progress with Honor. A prominent layman in a large 
church recently said to me: ‘‘I propose to remain in 
the Presbyterian Church and keep the old fogies from 
running things; and I can do more for religious progress | 
in this way than by leaving the church, though many 
things in the creed I do not believe.” But do not those 
who really believe the Confession alone have the right to © 
manage a Presbyterian church? You may keep the ‘‘old 
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fogies ” from running the church, but can you run on the 
Lord’s errands while pretending to believe what you do 
not? Are you not a poor exponent of progress in re- 
ligion, while subscribing one doctrine and preaching 
another in the Sunday-school? The martyrs, who made 
the Christian Church possible, were not men who went 
decorously to heathen temples while believing in Jesus. 
The Puritans, who won great victories for freedom and 
humanity, were not men who tried to abolish popish 
vestments by going meekly with those who wore them. 
Darwin did not establish the theory of evolution by hold- 
ing aloft the banner of Cuvier. 

It is not a step forward but downward to march under 
the flag of Scriptural infallibility while rejecting the Bible 
as final authority. While our sign is Calvinism, let us 
keep to its wares; when we go out of that business, let 
us take down the sign! But it may be asked: Why not 
allow progress in the Presbyterian Church and permit its 
preachers to teach what they wish? ‘To which I reply: 
Well and good, when Presbyterians so decide. But 
while the institution remains as now organized, claiming 
a final and infallible faith, it is neither loyal to it nor 
helpful to the world to confuse the issue and pretend that 
it allows perfect liberty or that its old symbols adequately 
describe new truths. Let those who desire progress in 
religion first of all commit themselves openly to the law 
of progress by renouncing allegiance to textual and 
creedal bonds. 

Remember Heartaches. Ido not wish to seem unchari- 
table or self-righteous; but with all the vehemence of my 
moral nature I protest against claims to liberty which 
are not based on fact, and against practices which obscure 
the points at issue, blunting moral sensibilities and pro- 
ducing heartaches. I remember the painful confusion of 
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the child who asked, ‘‘Papa, if you do not believe in 
hell, why do you send me to a Sunday-school where be- 
lief in hell is taught?” And in behalf of such sorrowing 
children, sure to be driven in this way from all religion, 
I enter my protest. I remember the young man whose 
heart had been wounded by the minister who, in private, 
confessed his disbelief in dogmas which he required that 
young man to profess in public on joining the church. 
In behalf of these outraged souls, demoralized by such 
duplicity at the altar of religion, I cry aloud in denun- 
ciation. I remember the mental and moral confusion 
and distress of the merchant who, when elected an elder, 
and asked to sign the Confession and pledge himself to 
dogmas that he had never believed and had never heard 
from the pulpit, felt the sting of hypocrisy, and realized 
that for years he had been, in the eyes of the com- 
munity, an advocate of a creed that he did not approve. 
And in behalf of these distressed people, thus alienated 
from piety, I lift up my voice for absolute sincerity. 
Sincerity, then Progress. These are the sublime truths 
that I learned from my revered teachers, — from-Carlyle, 
in ‘‘Sartor Resartus;” from Martineau, in “Endeavors 
after a Christian Life;” from Emerson, in his “ Essays; ” 
and from Morley, in ‘‘Compromise,” — the latter a noble 
book with a much-needed tonic for these days, when so 
many religious teachers play fast and loose with theolog- 
ical phrases until in our hot indignation we fly for relief 
to the denunciations hurled by Jesus at hypocrites. The 
man who puts a mask on both the old creed and his new 
conviction to make them look alike, disguising and dis- 
honoring both, and purchasing progress at the expense of 
frankness and veracity, —he poisons life at its very 
fountain head. The minister who uses phrases in 
observing the rites of his church that he has to explain 
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away in his next sermon, commits spiritual suicide. If 
we have a new truth, let us clothe it in language that is 
clear and unambiguous. Let us not disguise God’s fresh 
revelation to us by dressing it in the cast-off rags of an 
erroneous and discredited supernaturalism. We shall do 
well not to follow the advice of a popular preacher who 
claims that it is proper to use old phrases in a radically 
new sense, provided our hearers agree with us! But why 
run the risk of giving this uncertain sound? Why con- 
fuse and mislead by toying thus with ancient symbols? 
Let us be done with all duplicity at the altar of religion, 
that we may more easily enforce the moral law in the 
world at large. Let us enthrone sincerity in the church, 
that the victories for the higher lifé may everywhere and 
always be more easily and speedily won. 
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God and love to man. 
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THE NEW INSPIRATION OF 
RELIGION. 


“ For the invisible things of Him since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Divinity.” 


Ir is possible, though somewhat difficult, to imagine 
man without religion. But given any form of religion, 
ranging from the fetish worship of primitive people to 
the open-souled reception of the last returns from the 
universe, it is impossible to imagine a religion without 
inspiration. Even ethics must have passion, else it is a 
mere outline of behavior, and religion must ‘have in- 
spiration, else it is a mere body of divinity; and a body 
without inspiration is a corpse. 

We have no difficulty in supposing that fhere have 
been inspired religions in the past; but the tendency in 
religion is to stereotyped forms, and that which is 
stereotyped is not inspired. It lacks the essential 
power of life and motion. The movable type may be 
rearranged in infinite variety; the stereotyped plate 
must be subjected to fire before it can be broken up. 
The mistake is often made in modern thought that we 
attribute inspiration to the past in the exact ratio of its 
remoteness; and we find it easy to believe in Saints, 
provided they are two thousand years old. But this 
claim for inspiration in the past justifies itself in the 
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fact that religion has produced in the past both prophets 
and scriptures. This is in all time the test of religion: 
does it breed prophets and does it make scripture. If it 
breeds no prophets, it is sterile. If it makes no scrip- 
tures, then it has ceased to have the living word spoken 
to it; because if to any human soul a living word be 
spoken that is deep enough in its resources and keen 
enough in its appeal, it must eventually make a scrip- 
ture, a holy writing; it cannot die. We admit this 
freely of the past. Wename the prophets. We have 
no difficulty in believing in Isaiah and Zachariah and 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah and all the rest. We have no 
difficulty, in assuming that not only has God spoken to 
the Hebrew; but that he has spoken to the Greek, the 
Hindoo, the Persian, and the Mohammedan, is more 
difficult, except to him who has faith in the universality 
of religion. Our prophets must be gray men, and our 
structure must be venerable with age. 

Now, the purpose of that statement is not to deny 
the fact. The fact is manifest. There have been 
prophets and there have been scriptures; the prophet 
speaks still out of the past, and the Scripture remains. 
But the inquiry for us is to know what constitutes this 
inspiration which gave prophets and scriptures to the 
past. 

First, A CONVICTION OF REALITY. These men of the 
past had power to deal with things that were “not 
seen,” as though they were still within experience. 
They spoke the vision of the inner eye; they declared 
that the eye which sees is not the eye of the Seer; but 
that the inner eye is fixed upon that which is more 
evident to it than any demonstration to sight. It was 
such a vision as when Job declared that the new revela- 
tion of God to the sufferer led him to say, “I have heard 
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of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now my eye 
seeth Thee, therefore do I abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes.” 

It is this sense of the reality of the unseen — this 
power of the invisible — which appears in that fine 
statement of the Epistle to the Hebrews with respect to 
Moses, that “he endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
This is the meaning of the text “the invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that do appear.” There 
is to the prophet’s eye an appearance that does not 
appear to the common man; as in the definition of 
Martineau, “The prophet is the man who has discovered 
to what heights of divinity he must look up, and upon 
what adamantine manhood he must take his stand.” 
All this is freely admitted for the past. The sense of 
reality made the prophet the real man. But he had 
more than this sense of reality; the inspiration of 
religion in the past which bred prophets and made 
scriptures is due to the fact that BETWEEN THIS REAL- 
- ITY AND HIMSELF THIS INSPIRED MAN COULD ESTABLISH A 
RELATIONSHIP. He was not simply a looker-on at 
realities. They did not pass in parade before his eye. 
He was not simply the observer of a procession of the 
divine manifestations. He established divine relation- 
ships. He might well use the common phrase, “ All 
this I saw, and part of it I was.” So that his history 
was not simply his story of that which had appeared to 
him or was in plain sight, but that which also he felt, 
and the inner life arrayed itself.and proceeded te con- 
stitute a part of the picture that he himself had seen. 

But there is still another peculiarity that must test 
the ancient inspiration of religion. There was in the 
religion of the past, which, in some sort, still survives, 
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A POWER OF ABANDON TO THESE REALITIES that were 
perceived and under these conditions were established. 
I have said there was a sense of reality. That with 
this reality there were set up relations just exactly as 
real as the relation of lungs to atmosphere, or eye to 
light, or ear to sound. The whole relationship of the 
man to his environment, of function to its field of exer- 
cise, was in the prophet a sense of God. Not only was 
this true, but there was an abandon —a letting one’s self 
go —to the full currents of inspiration of religion. 

Now the question arises whether these conditions 
remain, and if they remain, whether they are less or 
more. For religion that is catalogued, labelled and 
shelved may be interesting as a part of the museum of 
human history, but is no longer potent as a part of the 
dynamic of personal life. If Religion has not new 
inspiration, it will not breed prophets; it will not make 
scriptures. My claim is that the new inspiration of re- 
ligion produces profounder results, both in prophet and 
in scripture, as tested by the sense of reality, — the rela- 
tionship established between the soul and the Real, and 
the abandon of the soul to the Reality. That is the 
proposition for which Unitarians make the claim of the 
present inspiration of religion. 

Revelation is the coming of the present world into 
the range of the observer; its meaning and inspiration 
are tested by the effect upon him. 

What is the test for the inspiration of these books of 
Hebrew religion? All the documents are anonymous, 
therefore you could not prove the writing. The docu- 
ments are not equally valuable, because they are the 
product of a thousand years of growing literature. 
What is the proof, then, of their inspiration? The 
proof does not lie in your discovery of the inspiration 
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of the writer. It lies in your discovery of the inspira- 
tion of the reader. That which finds me, that which 
inspires me, is inspired for me; there may be equal 
inspiration in two documents, but there may be unequal 
susceptibility in the reader of the documents. For 
instance, many a man is inspired by Milton to whom 
Browning says nothing, and yet Milton and Browning 
were both the mouthpieces of God. The inspiration is 
to be found in the reader. “THAT Is INSPIRED WHICH 
INSPIRES.” You see we get now the appeal to the 
individual as he stands fronting his universe, though 
the universe is not the same to every observer. 

Allow me to illustrate that for a moment. The 
sidereal universe has widened away. We had at one 
time a Deity enthroned somewhere outside the world in 
a kind of oriental sovereignty and. the world deployed 
its forces under his eye. Now there is nowhere for God 
to be enthroned because He is everywhere; and the 
where is lost in the everywhere; just as your sense of 
measures might be dropped into the sea of thought and 
you no longer spoke of inches, or of a yard, or fathoms 
and miles, but you spoke of depth and distance in gasps 
of the breath and in pulsations of the heart and in fine 
admirations of the soul. You see, the immensity of 
that which you sought to measure has simply defied 
measurement, but has become more real therefore. The 
universe always is. This Deity who was enthroned 
outside the world, and administered it with the arbi- 
trary petulance of an oriental sovereign, has lost his 
meaning to the modern man. So meagre was our con- 
ception of God and His world that were it possible for 
an instant to re-establish His throne, a million worlds 
would cast their glory on His back. The Milky Way, 
which was a haze to the eyes a hundred years ago, pal- 
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pitates with worlds to-day. Have they come into being 
since then? They have been coming into view by 
better instruments for a hundred years. “One day is 
with God as a thousand years and a thousand years as 
one day.” That hundred years was the mere flicker of 
an eye; the mere momentary lifting of a thought in 
comparison to the eternities in which they have been 
coming into being. .What has happened then? We 
have gained new instruments of observation. That is 
all. There was no lens strong enough to do more than 
bring the near planets nearer, a hundred years ago. 
Now, the great lenses, absolutely achromatic, through 
which the heavens are looked upon by the observer, 
have not created the heavens. They have simply 
revealed what has always been there. We have been 
lifted to them by better powers of observation. In the 
observatory of a great university they were photograph- 
ing the stars; they discovered, as they thought, upon 
the plate after its exposure through the night, blurs and 
defects; they set again in its place the delicate plate 
for exposure through the night; there were the same 
blurs and defects upon the photographic plate, for 
which no one could account. What had happened? 
That which the eye could not see, even through the 
telescope, had looked into the telescope and had photo- 
graphed itself upon the plate; it was worlds in-the- 
making which had registered themselves there as the 
revelation of the Eternal. The observer had caught the 
universe at work. One is reminded of the saying of 
Jesus, “ My Father worketh up to this point and I work.” 

From the side of scientific thought the claim is made 
that life is enlarged, that experience is enriched, and as 
a result, therefore, “revelation should be enhanced and 
inspiration deepened. Whatever enlarges experience 
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must add new revelation. Whatever enriches experience 
must deepen our inspiration. 

What is the fact with respect to the scientific study 
of the world as to its effect upon religion? This history 
of thought in this respect has passed through three 
periods. In that supposed antagonism which existed 
between theology and scientific statement, the first 
period was marked by the question, How can we recon- 
cile what we hear from science with what we know of 
religion? We can all remember the time when a nice 
adjustment was sought for the new fact to the old 
form; when we were trying to get a new specimen 
under the old catalogue; when we were trying to 
arrange not only the new working theory in science, 
but the new scientific fact, under some title which would 
account for it, and the constant question was, How can 
we reconcile what we hear from science with what we 
know of religion? Then there came the second period, 
in which the question was, How can we reconcile what 
we have been taught in religion with what we know in 
science? That shifted the emphasis, and it was no 
longer an equation on the old terms. Now, at last, we 
stand in the midst of that period when every devout and 
earnest soul must ask himself the question, How can we 
pay the debt which religion owes to science? Dismiss 
from your minds for all time the idea that you can pay 
it by giving up religion. That no scientific mind 
demands, and the scientific facts do not require. You 
cannot pay a debt by repudiating it. That is neither 
good economics nor good sense. What is the method 
which science has forced upon religion? It has reduced 
faith to its necessary and lowest terms. Man’s uni- 
verse, as I have said to you, has been immensely ex: 
tended in time and space, in variety and in interest. 
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What has been the result? That in modern life we 
deal with things at first hand, and the claim upon 
religion is that it also shall be no longer quoted, but 
experienced. The Pharisee and the Scribe must be 
still, while the common man tells what he sees and 
feels. This is the heightening of the religious sense in 
man. We no longer quote, saying, “Rabbi (this or 
that) has said such a word in the past.” No. We deal 
by scientific method with things at first hand, which 
introduces us to realities, establishes relations and en- 
larges experience. Religion will pay its debt to science 
when it realizes that this must be its method also. 
There appears at once a certain peril to the timid. I 
have already intimated that the greater universe requires 
the greater God. If you will have your own idol, then 
the probability is that he will look like a pigmy on the 
immense pedestal which the world’s thought has pro- 
vided for him. He used to be “magnified and non- 
natural,” now he will appear puny and unnatural. A 
pedestal for the enthroned divinity has been infinitely 
extended and enlarged, and to put your little cabinet 
God, who would interfere on demand with the order of 
nature with miracle for individual benefit, who had a 
kind of a sheriff-administration of the world for small 
offences, who had a special providence which was 
special for the saints and not for the atom as now it 
is, — to reconstitute your worship on the old terms be- 
fore that shrine is to find your deity shrivelled under the 
light of modern thought and appear as a mere speck in 
a universe where once he loomed great and impressive. 
The timid soul realizes that the greater universe has 
changed all the conceptions concerning God, and the 
anthropomorphic deity, “the man-fashioned and non- 
natural” being, has disappeared out of the universe. 
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Another peril appears on the side of a threatened mate- 
rialism which accounts for nothing, and we confuse the 
definitions of the new thought with the suspicion that 
there are no realities to correspond to them. How this 
has been carried forward appears in this simple state- 
ment from Dr. Martineau. He is speaking of this en- 
larged universe, of this supposed conflict between 
Religion and Science. “He says: 

“When it appeared that no commencement could be 
found, that cosmical time goes back through all that 
had been called eternity; that for the prefix of an 
almighty fiat no vacancy could be shown, the natural 
forces seemed to have secured the system of things all 
to themselves and to leave no room for their first 
appearance in succession to an earlier power. Faith, 
terrified at the prospect, vowed for a while to search 
somewhere for the crisis of their birth; and while inex- 
orable discovery penetrated the past, taking the centu- 
ries at a stride, Faith kept beside upon the wing, 
watching with anxious eye for the terminal edge which 
looked into the deep of God; till at last, weary and 
drooping, she could sustain the flight no more, and to 
escape falling into the fathomless darkness, took refuge 
in the bosom of her guide, not to be repelled or crushed, 
as she had feared, but to be cherished and revived.” 

This is the so-called reconciliation of Religion and 
Science, which is simply the discovery that God has not 
been banished by .modern thought, and that the soul 
still lives and listens, and that the universe is vocal 
with the revelation of God’s will. 

Now, I call your attention, as briefly as I may, to the 
results of this new inspiration. 

What has come of this new view of the universe? 
Of course, there are two or three things which happened 
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that one must deplore, but they have not happened as 
logical results. They have happened as earthquakes 
happen, where a city is engulfed because the planet is 
cooling; they have happened as when volcanoes kill 
because men have built their houses on the green slopes 
where a furnace glows beneath. The new thought of 
the universe has produced two results which we must 
deplore, but which I hold are unnecessary. The first 
is that men have supposed that the idea of cause, since 
it is no longer called Jehovah or by some tribal name, 
has passed out of the order of things. Whereas, what 
has happened to all thinking minds is this, that the 
idea of cause has taken its place alongside the idea of 
space and time as one of the data of our thinking, and 
we can no more think of the “uncaused” than we can 
think of that which is out of time and out of space. 
And so far from selecting now your deity for worship, 
you are haunted by a deity who will not be dismissed. 
God is upon every thinking man’s track; and atheism 
is impossible. That is the first intellectual result. There 
are people who say they have given up God. They had 
no God. Having seen their idol taken away, they are 
in the position of Laban, who pursued after his daughter 
and said, “Take her, Jacob! Take my daughter to 
thine own land, but under the furniture of the camels 
there are my household gods, and those I will take back 
with me to my tent.” That is the attitude of the irre- 
ligious man who supposed himself to be religious. 
Having had his deity conveyed away, he will part with 
every other consideration to get his idol back. 

Another thing has happened which we must deplore, 
but which is not inevitable. When the repressive 
influences of the older forms of religion were taken off, 
the invertebrate creature dropped into a jelly mass 
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because it had been sustained only from the outside. 
You cannot produce a spinal column by external protec- 
tion, and you cannot produce regeneration by external 
pressure, and you cannot make one of nature’s creatures 
vertebrate by putting it into stays. When Hell was 
extinguished in the tears of the divine compassion, 
when the Day of Judgment ceased to be a spectacular 
expectation and became a present experience; when the 
Atonement failed to make men one with God, because 
God seemed to be no longer wrathful, but always for- 
giving; when all these repressive methods disappeared, 
the natural instincts came to the front, and I have no 
doubt that the charge is perfectly true that some men 
have “gone to the bad” because they have lost the old 
securities of religion. There are such people. But 
what happened when that other natural condition 
asserted itself? ‘They went to the bad” —they went 
“to their own place.” ‘They never were good. They 
simply were like hounds in leash, whose sense for the 
prey was always with them, restrained only by the 
collar and untamed in desire. When men, under the new 
aspects of religion, go into evil because they have lost 
‘their religion, it is because they simply have discovered 
themselves as deformed with basilar instincts; the brute 
element is waiting for its liberation. ‘That is no fault of 
the newer time. It is the testimony to the fact that 
many of us are not yet human. 

Now against this unlovely aspect set the real fact, 
What is the new inspiration for religion? It is a call 
to communion with God. Iam “doomed to be saved;” 
I cannot escape God any longer. We read now witha 
meaning more intense and beautiful than ever before 
that splendid One Hundred and Thirty-ninth Psalm: 

“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit, and whither 
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shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend into 
heaven, Thou art there. If I make my bed in the under 
world, behold Thou art there. If I take the wings of 
the morning and fly unto the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall Thy hand lead me and Thy right hand 
shall hold me. If I say the darkness shall cover me, 
even the night shall be light about me; for the darkness 
hideth not from Thee, but the night shineth as the day.” 

The splendid reality of the soul’s experience is found 
in a more intimate communion and deeper sense of God. 
There are men to-day, called scientific, who, in the 
agony of their earnestness, will not assume any religious 
name, who are as religious as Ezekiel was in his effort 
to make Jerusalem a place of righteousness, or Jeremiah 
in his plaint over the sins of the people. They have an 
utter sincerity, cardinal virtue, passion for righteous- 
ness, ethical earnestness, willingness to have the uni- 
verse on its own terms, and have it no other way. If 
that be not the test of a deeper sense of God, I do not 
know what its symptoms are. And instead of coming 
to God as in the old way, calling — calling across the 
gulf to where He may be— He finds me where I am; 
and when I am still, the footfall which I hear may be 
His step. I cannot escape Him. It is not simply now 
that “underneath are the everlasting arms,” but we are 
shut in with God, and this deeper communion and 
keener sense of the Eternal is the contribution of the 
new time to the utterly sincere soul. 

The new inspiration of religion has made this contri- 
bution also: It has made a distinct contribution to the 
courage of life. If religion does not add zest to life, 
then it fails, so far. It is not simply something to 
comfort me ‘when I am in trouble. That were an im- 
ported influence; that were an imparted presence, but 
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since religion is nature at her highest and human nature 
at its best; since religion is a passionate devotion to 
the will of God, and finds that Will written on every 
page of the Book of Life, it is not something that is to 
comfort me when I am at my lowest; it is something to 
hearten me when I am at my busiest. It has added zest 
to life. Religion is nota raft shoved out to a sinking 
man, but it is the clothing of the mind; it is the blood 
which goes through the veins; it is the heart of courage 
that is beneath all other things; it is the zest of every 
day’s experience. Now, this contribution is made by 
the modern thought of God and life as an inspiration to 
religion; its courage is heightened; you are no longer 
afraid; God is no longer propitiated, not because it 
is impossible but because it is unnecessary; God is no 
longer feared; not because He is turned towards us, but 
because we have discovered that He had never turned 
away; and the splendid courage of modern thought 
concerning God is bedded and embosomed in the thought 
that this universe which is Himself — or His garment, 
if you will—flames with that Inner Life which we 
have discovered to be the Light of God. And so the 
man who believes on the terms of modern Thought in 
God says there is nothing in God’s world to be afraid 
of. Does he look out at the future? His utterance then 
is such a word as Emerson’s, “All that I have seen of 
God’s work in the world leads me to trust for that I 
have not seen; and whatever it is that the Divine Provi- 
dence has in reserve for us, it must be something large 
and in the grand style of His work.” ‘Thus there is a 
distinct heightening of the courage of the human soul 
under the new inspiration of religion. 

And, finally, we get a new interpretation of faith. 
Faith used to be thought of as something independent 
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of or exceeding the ordinary reasoning of life. This is 
not faith, but credulity; after the manner of Tertullian 
in the third century, saying “I believe it because it is 
impossible.” Rather take that better word of the 
same Tertullian, and it is more native to our present 
thought — “The soul divines what is divine.” It was 
in one of his better moments that he said this. We 
get now a new definition of faith, and it is a distinct 
advance in the inspiration of religion. Faith is not the 
acceptance any longer of the unproved and unprovable 
on the testimony of somebody in whom I believe. 
Religion is no longer supported upon two great pillars, 
miracle and prophecy. The miracle may occur, but if 
it occurred every day of the week, it would not only 
cease to be a miracle, but it would still be external to 
the soul; and no bridge can be built from any spiritual 
experience to any physical wonder; and the old, blind 
instinct of common sense, like another Samson, has 
gone into this idolatrous structure of religion, sustained 
upon these two pillars of miracle and prophecy, and 
flinging its arms about the supports has dragged them 
from their foundation. Did religion perish when these 
supporting pillars fell? No. It was not really de- 
pendent upon these supposed supports. It was sus- 
tained by other guaranties of strength in the human 
soul itself. It was bedded in deeper foundations, and 
the pillars that were supposed to hold the canopy above 
the worshipping soul proved to be the temporary devices 
of human fancy. That is all. They were the ornament 
of the age that produced them, just as much as an arch 
ora turret may be. So that faith is no longer the state- 
ment of the unproved and unprovable upon somebody’s 
word in whom we believe. arth is the loyalty of the 
soul. I would not have the world other than it is, in all 
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its natural forces; but I would make it other than it is 
in its social discredit and reproach; the faithful man to- 
day, the man of faith, accepts God’s work as perfect, 
and matches human work to that ideal; the loyal soul 
is the faithful soul. ‘The faithful soul would not have 
the universe jarred out of its course because he happens 
to be in the path of danger. He accepts the terms it 
sets for him; he accepts his life upon the terms he has 
discovered in the normal condition of the world, and 
instead of putting faith in place of reason, he demon- 
strates that faith is twin with reason. 

For the first time in the history of the world religion 
seems really native to man. God is not sought any 
longer. He is the next of kin and lives in thy house. 
He is not importuned any longer, for “He knoweth 
what things you need before you ask Him.” He is not 
atoned-to any longer, for His unvarying compassions 
are the breath of our life. He does not interfere any 
longer; He asks us simply to work to His plan; and 
interference is excluded in perfect life. He does not 
ask us to believe that which discredits our intelligence; 
for the proof of our faith is the rise of our intelligence 
to His thought. He does not threaten us with some 
remote Day of Judgment, but sets us shivering in the 
presence of our neglected ideal. He does not harry us 
with some exaction which we cannot abide, but He 
haunts us with the imperative ideal of beauty and of 
life. He does not reward us by a heaven to which we 
must travel; our heaven descends and is now. He does 
not offer us a refuge from Himself, but a home in Him- 
self. And the brotherhood of the race might raise this 
day a song of praise unto the Eternal because it has dis- 
covered “the Divinity of man and the Humanity of. 
God.” 
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God and love to man. ; 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
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BAPTISM AND THE LORD’S SUPPER AS 
INTERPRETED AND OBSERVED 
BY UNITARIANS. 


For by one spirit are we all baptized into one body. —1 Cor. xii. 13. 
This do in remembrance of me. — LuKE xxii. 19. 


One of the first questions which confronted the early 
Church was as to how candidates were to be admitted to 
the Christian circle. If the faith and conscience of new 
disciples were to be publicly committed to the religion 
of Jesus, there must be some outward act or acts which 
they must perform. 

In considering this question, Dr. Martineau states that 
‘*the ministry of Jesus himself suggested what these acts 
should be; for it had opened with the baptism and closed 
with the last supper; the one followed by the descent of 
the Spirit, the other by the sacrifice of himself. Let 
these be the model for every disciple’s self-dedication, 
the beginning and completion of his union with Christ. 
Does he yearn for the Holy Spirit? Let him be baptized. 
Does he long to be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, and share in the immortality of Christ? Let him 
frequent the Lord’s Supper, and there he will appropriate 
the benefits of the cross, and be fed on the manna of 
eternal life.” 

It is significant, as showing the pendulum-like swing 
of human thought and observance, that the Protestant 
world has preserved as its only sacraments these two of 
baptism and communion. It is doubly significant that 
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it is gradually returning to the original meaning and 
purpose of ‘these observances as suggested by our texts; 
one as a symbol of that baptism of the Spirit which be- 
tokens membership in the Christian community, the 
other as a service of remembrance and consecration. 

There are three distinct attitudes toward the so-called 
‘sacraments’ which must be recognized as having much 
to do with their interpretation and observance. ‘The 
Catholic Church regards them as means of grace. Hence 
it has exaggerated the element of mystery and magic, 
while at the same time it has multiplied their number. 
To the two which can claim a New Testament origin, it 
has added five others, which have little or no Scriptural 
basis, — confirmation, penance or absolution, extreme 
unction, holy orders, and matrimony. Protestants have 
rejected these later additions and regard the two remain- 
ing — baptism and communion — as having no sacra- 
mental efficacy. They are merely occasions for the 
special manifestation of divine grace. Unitarians 
regard them as observances hallowed by tradition, made 
sacred by centuries of Christian usage, and deserving to 
be perpetuated because of their beautiful symbolism. 
To us they are respectively services of dedication and re- 
consecration. As such they are worthy of closer study 
and a truer understanding of their origin, history, and 
significance. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether baptism was a Jew- 
ish custom before the time of Jesus or not. The Old 
Testament contains no reference to it, and in the New 


Testament we meet it for the first time in the ministry of ~ 


John the Baptist. But if it was not one of the forms of 
Jewish purification, it was in entire harmony with its 
spirit. Among the Jews, as among many oriental 
people, the exigencies of a warm climate made cleanli- 
ness of paramount importance as a precaution against 
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disease and ill health. Hence the frequent washings and 
bathings and ablutions. Cleanliness was not merely 
‘*next to godliness,” as with Wesley; it was a com- 
ponent part of godliness, and had an important place in 
their religious observances. What could be more natural 
than that John should have seized upon this purity of 
body, with which the people were all familiar, as a fitting 
symbol of that purity of life which he made a pre- 
requisite to the coming of God’s kingdom? He baptized 
with water, but it was only a symbol of that baptism. of 
the Spirit which was to result in newness of life. “ Wash 
you, make you clean,” has been the cry of the moral 
reformer from that day to this. As Dean Stanley truly 
states, ‘‘John proclaimed the one indispensable condi- 
tion of all spiritual religion, that the regeneration of 
the human spirit was to be accomplished, not by cere- 
monies or opinions, not by succession or descent, but by 
moral uprightness.” 

Not till the day of Pentecost was baptism regarded as 
a distinctively Christian rite. Although Jesus was 
baptized by John, he makes little mention of it, and never 

requires it of his disciples. He sends forth the Twelve 
~ without including it in the instructions given to them. 

The one passage which commands the eleven disciples to 

go forth and baptize all nations ‘‘in the name of the 

Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” betrays 

its later origin by using the language of the next century. 

Certainly those who maintain that this is a genuine com- 

mand of the Master and that no baptism is valid without 

this Trinitarian formula, must be prepared to accept the 
logical conclusion of their premise, — namely, that few 
if any of the Apostolic. baptismal services were valid. 

If there is any one thing of which we are sure, it is that 

it was the custom upon such occasions to baptize the new 

disciple ‘‘into the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
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In like manner if Jesus had enjoined it we can hardly 
imagine St. Paul treating it with such supreme indiffer- 
ence as he displays. He thanks God that he baptized 
only a few, whose names even he cannot remember accu- 
rately, and then adds, ‘‘for Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel.” 

Obviously, then, the observance of baptism as a Chris- 
tian rite, a means of admission into the Christian fellow- 
ship, had its origin in Peter’s action upon the day of 
Pentecost, calling upon the people to repent and be bap- 
tized ‘‘unto the remission of sins.” Its development 
from this simple beginning into the complicated dogma 
of a later day is a matter of history. The “Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” dating from the second cen- 
tury, forbade any to partake of the Lord’s Supper **but 
those baptized into the name of the Lord.” The third 
century assigned it to special seasons, — Easter or 
Pentecost. One by one the various ceremonial append- 
ages were added: the eastward posture, anointing with 
oil, consecration of the water, laying aside of old gar- 
ments, laying on of hands, clothing the candidate with 
white vestments, burning tapers, the kiss of peace, milk, 
honey, and salt, and finally the administration of the first 
communion. 

With this change of form there came a change of sig- 
nificance. With the Baptist it symbolized repentance 
and purification from sin. With St. Paul it was a 
‘‘death of the believer with Christ unto the flesh, and a 
resurrection with him unto the new life in the spirit.” 
In the early Church it combined both of these elements 
and added a third: it stood for physical, moral, and 
spiritual cleanliness; it symbolized the death of the 
old self and the rebirth of the new; and it demanded as 
a prerequisite a profession of faith in Christ and a 
determination to walk in his steps. 
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The next century made it indispensable to salvation. 
Tt was the supreme condition of entrance into the Church 
and participation in the communion. Later, all sorts of 
magical notions began to collect about at. Instead of 
a symbol, it became a means of grace. Some thought 
the water was transformed into the blood of Christ; 
others that it possessed the miraculous power to wipe all 
sins, away. ‘“‘The boy Athanasius, throwing water in 
jest over his playmate on the sea-shore, performed, as 
it was believed, a valid baptism; the apostles in the 
spray of the storm on the Sea of Galilee, the penitent 
thief in the water that rushed from the wound of the 
Crucified, were imagined to have received the baptism 
which had else been withheld from them.” Obviously, 
the later in life one was baptized, the more the sins that 
would be washed away. Hence it became the custom 
to defer baptism, — often, as in the case of the Em- 
peror Constantine, until just before death, in order that 
the sins of a whole life might be removed. 

Disputes naturally arose as to the precise effect of the 
baptismal service. Calvin denied its supernatural effi- 
cacy, and maintained that it was merely the sign of a 
salvation which was already complete. Only the elec- 
tion of God could save. The baptism of the non-elect 
was void. The anti-Calvinists asserted that regeneration 
was effected through baptism, and hence every baptized 
person was regenerate. 

Another controversy arose concerning infant baptism. 
We have no way of determining the usage of the apos- 
tolie Church, but by the end of the second century it was 
a common practice. Baptism was absolutely necessary 
to salvation, and hence unbaptized infants were shut out 
from the Kingdom of God. This harsh doctrine suffered 
the fate of all doctrines which are opposed to the most 
fundamental humanitarian instincts. First, it was so 
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modified as to admit unbaptized infants to a sort of 
half-way heaven, where they would be free from torment, 
but deprived of the highest blessings. Later, even this 
‘restriction was,abandoned, and the gates of heaven were 
thrown open wide to these little ones, whose ‘‘angels do 
always behold the face of the Father.” 

To-day the baptismal service is being gradually 
restored to the. simplicity and purity of its original mean- 
ing and significance. One by one the accretions of 
ages have been stripped off. As less stress is laid upon 
the water, it matters little whether one is sprinkled or 
immersed. As it loses its magical efficacy, the tendency 
is to push it forward toward the beginning of life rather 
than postpone it until the end. Thus, whereas formerly 
adult baptism was the rule and infant baptism the excep- 
tion, to-day infant baptism is the rule and adult bap- 
tism, save among the Baptists, is rare. 

Adult baptism is granted by some churches upon the 
relation of personal experience and confession of faith; 
by others upon assent to catechism or creed. Unitarians 
grant it to all who accept the religion of Jesus and desire 
to follow in his steps. They believe with Robertson that 
‘all men are children of God by right, but not in fact 
until they recognize their sonship, believe in it and live 
it.” Of this recognition, baptism is simply the visible 
declaration, saying, ‘‘Now remember you are a child of 
God; from henceforth live as such.” ; 

The baptism of children, or ‘“‘christening,” as it is so 
often called, has a double significance. First of all, it 
is a dedication of their little souls to God. Just as 
Mary went up at the appointed time and presented the 
infant Jesus in the temple; just as, in later years, 
mothers brought their little ones to him that he might 
bless them; so to-day we bring our little ones into the 
temple of God and consecrate them to his service. As 
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we pray for God’s holy spirit to descend upon them, even 
as it is said to have descended so many years ago, we 
venture the hope that this childlike purity, of which the 
water is but the emblem, may never be tarnished, and that 
the childlike unfolding may be symmetrical and complete. 


“JT think, when I read that sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here among men, 

How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with him then. 

I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 
That his arms had been thrown around me, 

And that I might have seen his kind look when he said, 
‘Let the little ones come unto me.’” 


But this is longing for the impossible. And yet, al- 
though the children may not feel his hand upon their 
brows, nor feel his arms around them, nor hear his 
voice, yet with our help they may be so reared that the 
Christ-spirit will dwell within them, that his voice. will 
be heard whispering to them, and that together with him 
they will feel that they are ever supported and sustained 
by the Everlasting Arms. j 

This suggests the second significance. It is not only 
a dedication of these little ones, but of their parents and 
elders as well. As we feel how great is childhood’s 
innocence and purity, how perfect its love and trust, we 
may be pardoned if for the moment we are led to regard 
them as messengers of God sent forth to rebuke the 
world for its selfishness and hypocrisy, and to announce 
that the Kingdom of God cometh not with observation, 
neither can men take it by force, but it yields only to the 
simplicity and purity and faith of the little child. We 
appreciate at length those beautiful words of Faber, — 

“Thy home is with the humble, Lord! 
The simplest are the best. 


Thy lodging is in childlike hearts, 
Thou makest there Thy rest.” 
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And so with this vision of childlike purity and holi- 
ness before our eyes, we dedicate ourselves to the bring- 
ing in of that Heavenly Kingdom which will be ushered 
in only as we too become as little children. 

Our consideration of the baptismal service has pre- 
pared us in a way for a consideration of the Lord’s 
Supper. It is with a feeling of surprise that we read 
the simple words with which Jesus enjoined its obsery- 
ance upon his disciples, —‘‘This do in remembrance of 
me.” It seems hardly possible that so simple a rite, and 
one so clear in its significance, could ever have been 
the starting-point of those metaphysical speculations 
which sorely puzzled the minds of the medieval theolo- 
gians. At first we cannot understand how any sane 
mind could give to this simple service of commemoration 
the mystical significance of the later Hucharistic observ- 
ance. Certainly the accounts of the ‘‘Last Supper” in 
the ‘‘large upper room” contain no hint of its sacra- 
mental nature, no suggestion that it was to become an 
ecclesiastical institution, and no provision for its exten- 
sion beyond the limits of those who were present. Its 
central thought was ‘‘remembrance of Jesus.” It was 
the natural wish of Jesus, as he observed the passover 
with his disciples for the last time, that they should not 
forget him, that they should remember him at their 
passover meal, and if possible feel the power of his 
spiritual presence. It was almost inevitable that after 
his death they should remember this last request, and 
that their simple meal should become the ‘*‘Lord’s Sup- 
per,” and commemorate the last occasion upon which they 
had broken bread with their acknowledged Lord and 
Master. Thus it became a bond of union among be- 
lievers, and constituted the crowning act of the religious 
life. 

For the medieval theologian, however, this was not 
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enough. Instead of the simple service, when the heathen 
members of the congregation were dismissed and the 
Christian believers remained and communed together, 
there was substituted a mystical ceremony from which, 
as we have seen, all who were not baptized were ex- 
cluded. Instead of a bond of union, it became a test of 
exclusion. The glorified Christ was represented as 
dwelling bodily in the elements. The bread and wine 
became his actual flesh and blood. Later, this doctrine 
of ‘‘consubstantiation,” as it was called, was still more 
refined, and we have the theory of ‘‘transubstantiation,” 
the doctrine that Christ is not actually present in the 
elements, but that the bread and wine are changed into 
his flesh and: blood and received by all who partake, irre- 
spective of the character of the priest or of the belief of 
the recipient. 

This marked the extreme swing of the pendulum. 
Since the Reformation, the course of development has 
been slowly retraced. Luther affirmed the real presence 
of Christ in the elements, who was received by all commu- 
nicants, worthy and unworthy alike. Calvin maintained 
_ only a spiritual presence of Christ, who was received 
only by true believers. Orthodox Protestants leaned 
toward this position, regarding the communion as merely 
an occasion when Christ manifests himself with special 
power; while Unitarians returned to the purely commem- 
orative use of the early Church. 

Naturally the pendulum then began to swing toward 
the opposite extreme. Men and women of the purest 
motives and most exemplary character began to entertain 
conscientious scruples against its observance. They 
could not, at first, free it from its former associations, 
its implication of the supernatural, or its apparent ex- 
pression of an actual state of perfection rather than of 
the hope of future righteousness. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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resigned his pulpit rather than continue the administra- 
tion of a sacrament in which he had neither belief nor 
interest, while others administered it with many misgiv- 
ings. Such an extreme position, however, could not be 
final. * As the old-time associations faded away, and the 
memory of medieval abuses became more faint, it was 
seen that in this simple service there was a most precious 
means of spiritual power and strength. 

The life of the late O. B. Frothingham furnishes a 
most valuable illustration of the change which has taken 
place in liberal thought. During the later years of his 
ministry he abandoned its observance, not because of 
lack of personal interest, as with Emerson, but because 
he regarded it as dividing those who ought to be united, 
as encouraging a form of self-righteousness, and as 
implying a grace that did not exist. Hence he termed it 
a ‘‘mere formality, without an excuse for being.” 

After such words, expressing his belief of some forty 
years ago, it is instructive to find him, a few years before 
his death, expressing his reverence for the observance in 
the highest terms. ‘‘It is no longer a ceremony or a tra- 
dition,” he writes, ‘‘but a means of spiritual cultivation. 
It stands for fellowship and aspiration, not for a com- 
munion of saints, but of all those who desire to share the 
saintly mind, of all who aim at perfection. . . : The idea 
of spiritual communion is a grand one. It is universal; 
it is human in the best sense. True, the ceremony con- 
tains no thought or sentiment which is not expressed in 
the sermon or the prayer, but it puts these in poetic 
form; it addresses them directly to the imagination, it 
associates them with the holier souls in their holiest 
hours, and brings people face to face with their better 
selves in the tenderest and most touching manner, teach- 
ing charity, love, endeavor after the religious life. . . . 
A symbol often goes further than an argument, and a 
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symbol so ancient and so consecrated ought to be 
preserved.” 

From this change in the attitude of the great radical, 
we can gather the straws which reveal to us the tendency 
of the liberal thought of to-day. According to Renan, 
‘*the work of the twentieth century will consist in taking 
out of the waste-basket a multitude of excellent ideas 
which the nineteenth century has needlessly cast into it.” 
This work has already begun. One by one the discarded 
ceremonies and usages of the Christian Church are being 
gathered up, divorced from their mystical associations, 
given new, or rather older, interpretations, and restored 
to a place of honor among our ecclesiastical institutions. 
When we meet together for the purpose of commemorat- 
ing the last supper of Jesus and the disciples, we do not 
seek to draw an imaginary line between sinner and 
saint, nor do we expect any miraculous transformation 
either of the elements of the supper or of our own lives. 
We meet together because we wish to heed the injunction 
of the Master, — ‘This do in remembrance of me.” 

First, we remember the Master himself. We turn back 
in our thought to the scene of that last supper in the 
upper room, and try to hear again the words of wisdom 
which he uttered: We can hardly over-estimate the value 
of such commemoration. The whole world recognizes 
the need of keeping the memory of other leaders ever 
fresh and vivid. We have our Washington’s day, our 
Patriots’ day, our Memorial day, our Independence day, 
—all for the purpose of keeping certain men or certain 
events in everlasting remembrance. If the smouldering 
fires of patriotism are re-kindled by such red-letter days, 
is it wrong to assume that the smouldering fires of relig- 
ious faith may be quickened and fanned into an endur- 
ing flame by this periodic commemoration of our Lord’s 
Supper ? 
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Again, it is not only a communion with the Master 
and with each other, but with all those saintly souls who 
have tried to follow in his footsteps. It not only goes 
back by direct historic association to the Founder of 
Christianity, but it recalls those noble men and women 
of each successive generation who have proved loyal to 
the Christ ideal. It is no longer a mere remembrance, 
but a symbol of human brotherhood, of the communion 
of God’s children of every age and every race. We feel 
with the poet Whittier, — 


“That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, — 
Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine.” 


And then, again, we realize that it is not only the re- 
membrance of an historic personage, but of an deal ; that 
it is not only a remembrance of the past, but an expres- 
sion of hope for the future. Now and then we hear the 
ery ‘“‘Back to Jesus,” but we realize that his ideal of 
life and character is still far in advance of the best of 
us. The rebirth of Christianity will not come through 
any merely intellectual search for the purpose of learning 
more about the facts of his life; it will come through the 
labor and travail of human souls yearning to share the 
purity of his spirit, the simplicity of his faith, the sanity 
of his life. 

We may not be able to give adequate expression to our 
feelings of discipleship toward bim, but we may at least 
take part in this commemorative service and thus mani- 
fest our admiration for the Christ spirit, and our loyalty 
to the Christ ideal. And so with this interpretation of 
the significance of the Lord’s Supper; the invitation to 
it is as broad and inclusive as the spirit of Christianity 
itself. 


‘ 
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“Lo! the feast is spread to-day. 
Jesus summons: come away 
From the vanity of life, 
From the sounds of mirth or strife, 
To the feast by Jesus given, — 
Come, and taste the Bread of Heaven.” 


Such are the “sacraments” of the liberal faith. They 
are a part of our religious inheritance. They suggest 
the beginning and the end of that brief ministry which 
gave us a new civilization and a newera. Gratefully 
received, truthfully interpreted, and reverently adminis- 
tered, they will be to us what they have been to others, a 
source of spiritual power and inspiration. 
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THE HERITAGE OF LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are chil- 
dren of God; and if children of God, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified with him. — Romans viii. 16, 17. 


MareriAv inheritances may be mere matters of acci- 
- dent, but every spiritual inheritance must be proved. A 
child succeeds to his father’s name and fortune without 
any effort or merit of his own. To be ‘‘a son of his 
father,” however, he must live up to his father’s life; 
must display the strength of character, of aim‘and effort, 
which marked the father from other men. Nor must he 
be a mere echo of the father; he must live a life of his 
own, which is yet worthy to be compared with the 
father’s life. There are therefore two births: one into 
the material accidents of life; the other into life itself, 
into the purpose, aim, and effort which characterize per- 
sonal existence. 

The child is heir to the father’s life when he also lives 
that life. So all men are heirs of God, joint heirs with 
Christ, if so be that they suffer with him. Inheri- 
tance from God is somewhat to be won; it knows neither 
chance nor gratuity, and acknowledges nothing but 
desert. 

The inheritance of Liberal Christianity is mainly a 
spiritual inheritance. It does not consist, primarily, in 
organizations, in temples, creeds, or rites; it consists in 
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the things of the spirit. It is an inheritance which must 
be proved. Lowell says, — 


“?'T ig heaven alone that is given away. 
*T is only God may be had for the asking.”’ 


Likewise Jesus says, ‘‘Ask, and it shall be given you,” 
and ‘‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” 

It would seem, then, that the greatest things are most 
easily to be had, are gratuitous bounties, showered by 
the free hand of Divine benevolence. Yet to ask for 
heaven, to supplicate for spiritual life, to hunger and 
thirst for righteousness are the accomplishment of most 
strenuous effort. No prayer needs to be so persistently 
offered as that of the disciples, — ‘‘Lord, teach us to 
pray.” To be able to ask for heaven is life’s greatest 
attainment. 

The inheritance of Liberal Christianity is to be known 
only to those who have hungered and thirsted for spirit- 
ual things. It is not an inheritance to the idle or in- 
different; it is not to those who delight to call themselves 
liberal from no other motive than to affirm that they are 
not orthodox, who know not the height and depth and 
glory of that faith which the ages have wrought for those 
willing to pay the price still due. There are those in 
every community where the Liberal Church is known who 
are heard to say that they have no religion, no need for 
any church, that they do not believe in God, or soul, or 
immortality, and yet presume to say that they are Unita- 
rians or Universalists. The burden of their misrepre- 
sentation weighs heavily upon the forces of the Liberal 
Church. Such souls, most unhappily, do not know the 
height and depth and richness of the liberal faith. They 
have not paid the price of spiritual inheritance. 

In order to grasp the significance of the spiritual in- 
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heritance, it must be perceived that there is also a mate- 
rial part to all inheritance, — a body to contain the soul. 

A man joins a political party. He thereby shares a 
great heritage. That party, under various names and 
with differing emphasis, has continued through all the 
changes since government began. And because it is a 
party, not the whole, it has limitations. About it are 
arrayed prejudices; in it exist corruptions; the very 
machinery of its organization prescribes its action and 
results. 

Likewise a church has its forms, its method of govern- 
ment, its articles of faith, the traditions which bind as 
law cannot; and, on the other hand, a splendid momen- 
tum, a time-honored prestige, an accumulation of experi- 
ence, wisdom, and power. 

Measuring his inheritance, the Liberal Christian finds 
little on the material side. In place of the prestige of 
an honored past, which other churchmen enjoy, he re- 
ceives the prophet’s part of stones, delivered now more 
politely, but no less stingingly, than of yore, since they 
are rendered in the form of mistrust and ostracism. He 
inherits an organization far from perfect, — formed 
largely upon lines of churches earlier in existence, and 
adapted to other work, not to that of the Liberal faith. 

But on the material side he receives more than this; 
for he receives as an inheritance from the past religious 
consciousness a sacred literature—the Bible. He in- 
herits a Sabbath,—a day set apart long ages since 
for rest to the body and refreshment to the soul. He 
inherits the custom and the social sanction of public 
worship, without which his religious inspirations would 
languish and his spiritual fellowships grow cold, and 
wanting which he would find it hard, out of the complex- 
ity, diversity, and rush of this age, to create such an 
opportunity of the higher life. He inherits a body of 
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opinion, which, if it sometimes limits, far more often 
aids; for best thoughts have historic roots, and no gen- 
eration and no set of men could proceed far into truth 
without the great accomplishment of all human study, 
summed up in the body of opinion which prevails 
throughout the world at any given time. 

The Liberal Christian would not get far in his thought 
if he were obliged to think his way from the beginning 
on such vast problems as those suggested by the words, 
God, soul, Jesus, prayer, church, and immortality. 

The Liberal Christian inherits also a moral sanction, 
without which inheritance his best life would be impos- 
sible. If it were necessary to begin and say of every act 
and thought and aim whether it were good or bad, how 
far could one hope to journey upon the moral way? 
Philosophers may still debate as to what ultimate sanc- 
tion there can be for right, as to the nature of conscience, 
and the true end of conduct; but while they debate, the 
world will go on its way, guided by the conscience 
which, whatever its nature, has developed through the 
millions of years of human existence, and will do that 
which the experience of all time has proven good and 
right. The Liberal Christian inherits not only moral 
sanctions, not only the conscience, but the Christian 
conscience, — that is, the conscience mellowed and quick- 
ened by the thought of the love of God, awakened and 
exalted by the example of Jesus, the Christ. 

These things, it is true, constitute the inheritance also 
of those who call themselves ‘‘orthodox” Christians. 
Neither the liberal nor the orthodox — no, nor all Chris- 
tians even—can claim a monopoly upon these. These 
are our common human inheritance; our common Chris- 
tian inheritance, if so be that we make the sacrifice of 
effort necessary to their full perception and attainment. 
The common inheritance is deeper than all the differences 
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of thought or method. The Christian world is slowly 
learning that there are more important issues than those 
of doctrines and forms. One believes that God is Trin- 
ity; another that He is Unity; but the great question is, 
do both know His presence in the heart and obey His 
will in daily life? One believes in an inerrant Scripture, 
the other that the Bible is the record of the thoughts and 
deeds of men; but the important matter is that both 
should know the inspirations which reverent reading of 
inspiring thoughts might give. One worships God by 
rites and sacraments; another in the closet when the 
door is shut. The question is not as between these two 
with their different ways, but rather between them, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, those who 


“|, . lift not hands in prayer.” 


One believes God to have been incarnated only in the 
man of Galilee; another sees God incarnated still in all 
that lives. It matters not as between these two; the 
vital question is that somewhere man may behold the 
semblance of His face. The real issues of religion, 
we are coming to perceive, are, after all, with the unbe- 
lieving, that somehow they may explain life’s riddles 
and perplexities, gain strength for the burden, ease for 
the pain, and light for the darkened day. One would 
have a church of rites and creeds and symbols; another 
the church of the free. Let there be peace between them, 
that the needy soul may find a place where he may learn 
of God, and gain the hope that is in the Father. May 
the issues of dogma, which seem to be silently giving 
place, continue to give place to the real issue, that of 
essential religion; that its challenge, its confidence, and 
its purifying power may be in the hearts of all God’s 
children! Thus Christian Union approaches. 

James Martineau says that while scholars seek the 
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basis in fact, and ecclesiastics in some treaty of peace, 
those who pass behind the doctrinal differences and linger 
near the springs of human piety and hope, are learning 
the way of the true unity of the Church. ‘That their 
number is increasing is the present hope of a more 
united and more efficient Church. 

The common Christian heritage is the true bond of 
fellowship. The Liberal Christian stands outside the 
older organizations because he cannot conscientiously 
stand within them. He is glad to have a company of 
his own, however small, because the soul is made for 
companionship, and even the closet prayer means the 
brotherly greeting and the affection of believers. Yet 
the Liberal Christian rejoices that his heritage is from 
all. He leaves the older churches because of their limi- 
tations, but he still rejoices in all the good they ever 
enjoyed and in all they still enjoy. 


“ All of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad.” 


And it remains to gladden all who in our time seek its 
joy. I need not be a Catholic in order to read with 
profit the inspiring words of Thomas 4 Kempis, or to be 
chastened by the example of St. Francis. I need not be 
a Methodist and accept John Wesley’s theology and 
church government in order to rejoice in his fervor, his 
spiritual power and humane impulse. One need not join 
the Episcopal church in order to be blessed by the broad 
and lofty message of Phillips Brooks; nor are the Con- 
eregationalists alone in the benefits of Beecher’s min- 
istry. There are no rights of patent on the spirit of God. 
What He gives he gives forever, and He gives to all. 
But the Liberal Christian has not only the common 
heritage of Christianity and of the world. His also is 
the heritage of freedom; of the freedom which means 
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progress and improvement. There is for him a Bible — 
the same Bible which others enjoy. But his is also the 
freedom to read it in the light of all the latest thought 
and study. While other churchmen must make compro- 
mises with their professed beliefs, the Liberal is ex- 
pected to make no compromise with reason or with 
conscience. This is a freedom purchased at a price. 
For this have modern martyrs suffered. It is a heritage 
which not many yet enjoy, but which many are now 
struggling to win. To view that struggle should make 
the Liberal grateful for his heritage. 

The Liberal Christian has not only a Sabbath, but a 
Sabbath made for man, and to be used as the spirit 
shall direct. It is not his to spend it as his fathers 
spent, because they so decreed, but to spend it as his 
heart shall choose and his own mind direct, for the 
welfare of the life God gave him to save. 

For the Liberal Christian there is the institution of 
worship, and there is the freedom to modify, adapt, 
remould it to fit the new needs of anew age. It is his to 
omit the outgrown phrase and thought, and to enrich by 
all the contributions of God’s later inspiration. That 
the Liberal has not made his service of worship richer is 
due only to his occupation with other lines of religious 
work; but that his worship has grown rich through the 
freedom he enjoys is attested not only by the spiritual 
atmosphere of many a Liberal Church, but by the spirit- 
uality of so many beautiful lives which have been nur- 
tured at the altar of the Liberal Church; more than all, by 
the reverent hymns the Liberal singers have contributed 
to all churches, and by the books of prayer which have 
found their way from the hearts of such as Martineau and 
Theodore Parker. Such fruits of the heritage of free- 
dom are not to be bartered for any chance of dignity of 
service or unity of rite. 
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For the Liberal there is a body of opinion, but for 
him there is no bondage to it. His is the heritage of 
freedom of thought. He may accept what remains after 
the corrections of this critical age. He may vitalize this 
with the new truth this age of discovery has wrought. 
The Liberal Christian has the old heritage of the thought 
of God, which prophets, seers, sages, and saints slowly 
toiled toward. He inherits also the God revealed 
through the larger reaches of thought, imagination, and 
hope, in this increasing age. The thought of life itself, 
of the Christ, of the future world — these increase in 
meaning and in power with the ever widening vistas of 
human intelligence. The larger view is the Liberal’s 
heritage. 

Besides this heritage of a common Christianity, and 
this larger heritage of freedom to apply new truth, the 
Liberal Christian has also all the heritage of Chris- 
tianity, not all of which has yet been appreciated, and a 
world of heritage since Christianity. Christianity came 
in the fulness of time. It profited by the ages of devel- 
opment which preceded it. Into it flowed currents from 
older world-streams. It appropriated much of the best 
of Judaism. It later took inspirations and colorings — 
not all of them dark — from Greece and Rome and the 
sterner North. The heritage of Christianity goes back 
more than eighteen hundred years; it reached back to 
the day — 

“ When the first man stood God conquered, 
With his face to heaven upturned.” 

The Liberal Christian has this heritage as a Christian, 
but as a Liberal he has more. For Christianity has not 
been all the life of humanity for the past eighteen hun- 
dred years. God hath not left himself without witness 
in any time. Great parallel streams have been gather- 
ing strength and beauty while the Christian waters have 
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flowed within their banks. No one revelation exhausts 
the Infinite. Sturdy hearts and reaching, searching souls 
have consecrated the best in every people to the progress 
of faith. The Liberal, because free, has his heritage 
from all lands and countries. The Bibles of the nations 
are chapters in his Sacred Book; the litanies of nations 
enrich his rites; the songs of all peoples make glad his 
heart; the faith and hope and love of all help in his 
upbuilding. The word God hath spoken to Buddha and 
Soerates and Plato, to Zoroaster and Mohammed, to the 
poet and the scientist of to-day, all become vocal in the 
message from on high. The Liberal is glad to believe 
that — 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 

Glad is he to claim every accent as his heritage. 

The challenge to the Liberal Christian is great. If he 
would know the greatness of his heritage he must prove 
it by his life. He may be actually, as he is potentially, 
joint heir with every blessed soul, even with the Christ; 
joint heir in all the richness of God’s revelations, in the 
wondrous sense of His love and forgiveness and majestic 
power, in all the lofty aspirations and deep, enkindling 
zeals which have tuned the heart of man to the music of 
eternity, and taught the mortal soul to lay hold upon 
immortality. All this may truly be his inheritance, if 
so be that he shall prove his claim by the quality, the 
worth, the richness of his own spiritual life. 

The responsibility of the Liberal Christian is not less 
than his challenge. ‘‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give,” is not only an injunction, but a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the higher life. Every man is in duty bound to 
live up to his best inheritance. If material riches bear 
with them responsibilities, how much more does the spir- 
itual heritage come with duties none may shrink. Born 
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in a Christian land, no man is morally free to be a 
pagan. He may transcend the faith of his race, but he 
cannot fall below it and be aman. The Liberal Chris- 
tian is not only responsible for the maintenance of the 
standard of thought, emotion, and conduct, which Chris- 
tianity has established — for this he is responsible with 
other Christians; but he is also responsible for the main- 
tenance of the freedom, the broader view, the richer 
inspiration which has come to him. The heritage which 
the fathers bequeathed the sons bears with it the unques- 
tioned duty of fulfilment. The end is not yet. Chris- 
tianity is not yet wholly Christian. Freedom is not yet 
fully won, and far is it from being fully used. All 
truth has not yet been surcharged with reverence, nor 
has reverence been taught to respect only truth. - Because 
the Liberal Christian stands with back upon the past, 
the mighty force of which has pressed him into this day, 
therefore must he stand with face upon a future in which 
the promise and potency of the past and of this present 
shall be still more unfolded. 

The Liberal Christian, because he is liberal, ought to 
be even more ardent than others of the name to help all 
men share his Christianity; because he is Christian, he 
should be more concerned that all should share the 
breadth and liberality, the inspiration and privilege of 
which so bless his life. Receiving most, he should be 
most zealous to share. With such a heritage, and with 
the receptive spirit which finds constantly increasing 
richness of thought and life, the Liberal is prepared, as 
is no other, to go forth to that ministry which the world 
in anxiety and pain so long awaits. If the Liberal 
Christian would be true to his blessed heritage, he must 
not prove false in any slightest degree to this beseeching 
opportunity. 
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When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guido you into all 
truth. —JouN xvi. 13. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Christian 
theology is the subordinate place which has been, as a rule, 
assigned to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Trini- 
tarian formula, which has for many centuries represented 
the faith of the vast majority of the Christian Church, 
announces the relationship of three equal and separate 
manifestations of the Godhead, to each of which the de- 
votion of Christians may with equal fitness turn. In the 
practical piety, however, of great numbers of believers the 
thought of the divine Fatherhood and the recognition of 
the work of the Spirit have been in large degree dominated 
by the peculiar power and persuasiveness of the doctrine 
of the Son. It is not surprising that the person of Jesus 
should have had this peculiar homage. Out of the vast- 
ness of the methods of the Father, out of the vagueness 
of the work of the Spirit, stands this human figure, with 
the affections, friendships, trials, and tears of human life, 
tempted as we are, yet without sin; and many a life which 
has seemed to itself a stranger among the great designs 
of the Providence of God or the mysterious workings of 
the Holy Spirit has felt itself at home in the companion- 
ship of the self-sacrificing and suffering Jesus. On this 
natural desire of the human heart for the sympathy of God 
many theologians have seized, and have taught a Christo- 
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centric faith, in which the search for God shall be satisfied 
in the person of Christ. Without entering into any dis- 
cussion of the validity of the Trinitarian formula, it is 
obvious that this exclusive emphasis upon one of its fac- 
tors is but a partial utilization of its scope and significance. 
It is, in fact, a kind of Christological Unitarianism, The 
features of the Father are hidden behind the mighty pro- 
cesses of creation and evolution ; the witness of the Spirit 
remains undetached as a distinct personality from the in- 
fluence of the Father and of the Son; and there is left 
amid the shifting complexity of theological conceptions the 
single convincing revelation of the word made flesh, full 
of its unmistakable grace and truth. Back, then, to Jesus 
the heart of simple piety turns; and the theologian meets 
this Christo-centric emotion with his doctrine of an imma- 
nent, eternal, present Christ. ‘‘ My faith in God,” said 
such a man, ‘‘and even my faith in the goodness of the 
world, are the product of my loyalty to Jesus Christ.” 
And the same note of spiritual stability is struck by the 
great poet of Christian theology :— 
“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think ? 
So, the all-great were the all-loving, too,— 


So, through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here!” 


Yet in the teaching of Jesus himself nothing is more 
conspicuous than his emphasis on the mission of the Holy 
Spirit. Standing at the end of his own ministry, Jesus 
distinctly announces that his work is partial and prepara- 
tory, and that the truth to’ which he testifies is to be a 
progressive revelation. ‘‘I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye can not bear them now.” ‘ When the Spirit 
of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” To his 
followers this thought of a progressive revelation seemed 
simply paralyzing. They had believed that he would 
himself guide them into all truth, and they were bewildered 
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at his declaration that there were many things necessarily 
undisclosed by him. ‘‘ Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest,” says Thomas ; ‘‘ Whither goest thou?” asks Peter; 
‘*Show us the Father,” is the still more elementary de- 
mand of Philip; until at last the thought of the unfinished 
revelation sweeps over them with such a waye of dis- 
couragement that they do not even ask, ‘‘ Whither goest 
thou?” because ‘* sorrow has filled their hearts.” In Jesus, 
on the other hand, there appears no such sense of pre- 
matureness in departure or incompleteness in work. The 
end of his ministry has come just where it should. ‘It is 
expedient for you,” he says, ‘‘ that I go away.” He finds 
tranquillity and strength in the assurance that his own work 
is to be taken up into the greater unity of the purposes of 
God, and to receive its interpretation, not alone through 
that which it has given, but through that for which it has 
prepared the way. ‘‘Greater works than these shall ye 
do, because I go to my Father.” ‘The Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness 
of me.” Beyond his own teaching, beyond his own life, 
Jesus discerns the movement of history guided by the 
Spirit of the truth; and, having touched his friends with 
a susceptibility to that Spirit of truth, he trusts them with 
the most splendid confidence to the progressive revelation. 
How majestic in its self-effacement is his thought of the 
world! Onward and ever onward is to move the life of 
man, into disclosures of the life of God which even Jesus 
himself was not permitted to unfold. From the Father 
- and the Son, as the creeds with profound truthfulness re- 
peat, is to proceed the Spirit of the truth; and through 
that procession of the Holy Ghost the life of God is to 
reveal itself from age to age. 


“Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st; 
Wide as our needs, thy favors fall. 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 
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How meagre and arid would seem to Jesus a scholastic 
discussion concerning the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
when he was praying that the personality of his friends 
might be made holy by that Spirit! It is the witness of 
the life of God in the soul of man. It is the immanent 
Deity, the progressive revelation, the undeparting and un- 
diminished inspiration. With a sublime and tranquil faith 
Jesus delivers his friends to the guidance of this Spirit, 
and departs from them with the sense that his mission is 
complete when he has committed them to the direction of 
the Spirit of the truth. 

Such is the teaching of Jesus; and through the whole 
course of Christian history, while many souls have found 
their sufficient satisfaction in the doctrine of the Son, there 
have been many natures in all communions which have 
received with peculiar reverence this witness of the mis: 
sion of the Spirit. Such souls create an apostolic suc- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. They have felt the touch of 
God upon his world and upon themselves. They have 
rested in the strength of the Everlasting Arms. They 
have listened to the harmonies and pathos of human ex- 
perience. They have committed themselves to the Spirit 
of the truth, and have been led by it wherever it will; and 
then, as they turn back to Jesus, they have seen that in 
this attitude of spiritual alertness and responsiveness his 
life also was sustained, and that the Spirit of the truth 
proceeds not from the Father only, but from the influence 
and teaching of the Son. 

Who are these interpreters of the mission of the Spirit? 
They are the devout souls in every age who have found 
God and rested in him— the idealists with their philoso- 
phy, the transcendentalists with their vision, the poets, 
the seers, the mystics of the Universal Church. <A strange 
and varied fellowship they make, of many races, traditions, 
and creeds, held in the unity of the Spirit of the truth, 
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witnesses of the life of God in the souls of men. They 
utter themselves in a unison of language which is neither 
ancient nor modern, but timeless, universal, one. Across 
the centuries speaks the Jew Philo: ‘‘ God has breathed 
into man from heaven a portion of his own divinity.” 
‘* The soul of man is an indivisible portion of that divine 
and blessed Spirit”; and with this word of Hebrew wis- 
dom is heard the prologue of the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘ The 
life was the light of men.” A century passes, and Plo- 
tinus bears witness, ‘‘ The wise man recognizes the idea 
of the good within him; this he develops by the with- 
drawal into the holy place of his own soul.” Other 
centuries pass, and Bernard of Clairvaux, preacher, ad- 
ministrator, saint, gives testimony: ‘‘It is in the Spirit 
of sound, but of penetration; not talkative, but effective ; 
that union with God occurs.” ‘*The word is not one 
not dinning the ears, but persuading the affections.” Still 
other centuries pass, and the Dominican Tauler preaches : 
‘¢ When the mind is rightly directed, it tendeth toward 
this ground whose image is far beyond its power.” 
‘This revelation must take place in the Spirit; for God 
is a Spirit, and our created spirits must be united to and 
lost in the Uncreated.” So through the ages is renewed 
this serene message: ‘‘ Madam,” says the holy Francis- 
can to Madam Guyon, ‘‘ you are disappointed and per- 
plexed because you seek without what you have within. 
Accustom yourself to seek God in your heart, and you will 
find him”; and the pupil soon testifies, ‘‘ The soul passing 
out of itself, by dying to itself, necessarily passes into its 
divine object.” ‘*My own experience seemed to me a 
verification of this.” German theology begins its modern 
period with the declaration of Schleiermacher, that the 
Christian consciousness is the test of Christian truth, and 
that the sense of dependence upon God supplants all need 
of proof of the being of God; and German criticism re- 
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calls the saying of Richard Rothe, that ‘‘ next to the Bible 
as a help to the religious life, stand the writings of the 
mystics.” Even across the broad and shadowless region 
of English thought, with its philosophy of utility and its 
theology of an Establishment, there strike at times these 
softer shadows of the witness of the Spirit, like soft clouds 
that fleck a treeless field. ‘‘ Great things,” writes George 
Fox, ‘‘did the Lord lead me into, and wonderful paths 
were opened unto me.” ‘‘ As people come into subjection 
to the Spirit of God, they receive the word of wisdom that 
opens all things, and come to know the hidden unity in 
the Eternal Being.” Finally, the same strain of this tran- 
quil music of the soul is heard amid the noise of commer- 
cialism in the New World, and is greeted with a peculiar 
responsiveness. How many souls in how many religious 
communions have been supported by Emerson’s confident 
words: ‘‘ Within man is the soul of the holy, the wise 
silence, the universal beauty, the eternal one.” How 
many have sung to themselves the confessions of Jones 
Very: 
“Tn finding thee are all things round us found, 
In losing thee are all things lost beside.” 

How many have greeted with gratitude the words of Phil- 
lips Brooks: ‘‘ It is a blessed thing that in all times there 
have always been men to whom religion has not presented 
itself as a system of doctrine, but as an elemental life in 
which the soul of man came into very direct and close 
communion with the soul of God.” ‘ It is the mystics of 
every age who have done most to blend the love of truth 
and the love of man within the love of God, and so to 
keep alive or restore a healthy tolerance.” 

Thus, if we may give to the theological phrase a new 
significance, we may trace the long procession of the Holy 
Ghost, winding through the paths of Christian history, 
separated a little from the main body of believers, dis- 
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trusted often for indifference to theological or ecclesiastical 
details, yet transmitting through the ages the apostolic 
succession of the spiritual life, testifying to the inner light 
which is the life of God, undisturbed among transitions of 
theology or conflicts of sects, confident and forward-looking 
among the mysteries of life, because recalling the Master's 
promise that the Spirit of the truth will lead them into 
all truth. And never was this witness of the Spirit so 
broadly manifested as to-day. In all branches of the 
Christian Church a new confidence appears in the living 
God, the immanent Christ, the Christian consciousness, the 
significance of the soul. As long ago as the twelfth cen- 
tury an Italian mystic, whom Dante places in his Paradise 
with Saint Anselm and with Hugo of Saint Victor, con- 
ceived that the movement of history was to unfold itself 
in three great periods — the first revealing the character 
of the Father, the second teaching the gospel of the Son, 
the third imparting the mission of the Spirit, and that 
these periods were to succeed each other as the spring 
succeeds the winter and the summer succeeds thé spring, 
or as the dawn follows the night and the day follows the 
dawn. We need not enter into these vast speculations of 
‘universal history to find a place for the Spirit of the truth ; 
but this, at least, we may perhaps believe, that, as a new 
century summons the religious life to a new examination 
of its creed and conduct, it will be discerned that never 
before was that creed so simple, so self-evidencing, or so 
sincere. It may be that the church of the twentieth cen- 
tury is to be the church of the Spirit, and that the text of 
its preaching is to be the Master’s word: ‘* When the 
Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 
And now I go on to ask, as we gather here in loyalty to 
our special faith, What to us is this lineage of the spiritual 
life? What have we in common with this fellowship of 
souls in many ages and churches who have lived in the 
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Spirit? Many lines of influence and inheritance, no doubt, 
meet in the Unitarian movement; and many types of 
preaching and living present themselves among us to-day. 
From one point of view we may be regarded as sheer 
dissenters, protestants against the prevailing creed, anti- 
Trinitarians. It was a work which had to be done, — this 
defence of simplicity and reasonableness in religion, this 
attack upon statements of doctrine which degraded the 
nature of man and insulted the nature of God. Yet it was 
an incidental rather than, as many imagine, a final task ; 
and it confronts us not only with a duty, but with a 
peculiar temptation. The creed of negation constantly 
solicits us to a fellowship of denial and a policy of ob- 
struction. It is a creed easy to preach and still easier 
to practise. It encourages the poor conceit of conscious 
superiority and the barren homiletics of superficial contro- 
versy. Ifsuch a creed, as many of our critics and some 
of our adherents seem to believe, were the foundation of 
our faith; if our communion were but a cave of Adullam, 
where, as the book of Samuel says, ‘‘every one that was 
discontented gathered themselves” — we might have our 
little day of usefulness, like other forms of negation, and 
should then be lost in the inevitable reaffirmations of the 
Church. In comparison with such a communion a house 
built upon the sand would be a monument of stability and 
permanence. j 

From another point of view the Unitarians may appear 
to be the representatives of the once dreaded movement 
of English rationalism and German criticism. The English 
movement in philosophy, beginning with Locke and end- 
ing with Mill, the scientific habit of mind in Priestley, 
and the constant controversy with an established church, 
all gave to the earlier Unitarianism of Great Britain an 
apologetics of externalism. ‘The Scriptures,” wrote the 
sainted Lant Carpenter, ‘‘are our only guide.” The ra- 
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tionalism of the Unitarians had no other foundation than 
that which supported the orthodoxy they opposed. It 
was an issue of interpretation, concerning whose princi- 
ples both parties were agreed. This English rationalism 
was soon re-enforced by the more learned criticism of Ger- 
many; and the problem of interpretation began to concern 
not texts of Scripture only, but the very character of the 
Bible itself. It was a learned, unshrinking, scientific pro- 
cess, in whose flame supernaturalism, in its traditional 
form, was to be consumed, and theology was to be tried 
as by fire. To this enterprise of candid inquiry the Unit- 
arians committed themselves. The first literary venture 
of Theodore Parker was a translation of De Wette’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. Two.generations of our 
ministers were taught the demonstrations of rational criti- 
cism. Mysticism was to their teachers a title of contempt. 
“ Schleiermacher,” said Andrews Norton, “ well called the 
veil-maker.” It is a strain in our blood of which we may 
be justly proud. The rationalism of that generation opened 
the way for the more fruitful methods of the higher criti- 
cism which is revolutionizing Biblical criticism to-day, and 
the spirit of rationalism still gives to those who accept it 
a sense of composure among the Biblical controversies 
which threaten to rend the life of many a Christian Church. 

Yet how incomplete is the story of the Unitarian spirit, 
if it were told either in the language of theological dissent 
or of philosophical rationalism! How far we still stand 
from the spirit of Channing or of Martineau! How ob- 
vious it is that another line of inheritance must be con- 
sidered in the interpretation of our history! Looking back 
upon his early training, the leader of our generation makes 
his confession. ‘Steeped in empirical and necessarian 
modes of thought,” writes Martineau, *‘ I served out suc- 
cessive terms of willing captivity to Locke and Hartley, 
to Collins, Edwards, and Priestley, to Bentham and James 
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Mill” ; and he recalls himself as ‘‘ a logical prig, in whom 
Iam humbled to recognize myself.” Was there ever, in- 
deed, a school of philosophy less capable of permanent 
control over the greatest of modern idealists ; and was it 
not a distinct epoch in modern philosophy when in Ger- 
many Martineau received what he calls ‘‘ the gift of fresh 
conceptions, the unsealing of hidden openings of self- 
consciousness, with unmeasured corridors and sacred halls 
behind”? What have we here come upon but a new line 
of inheritance, the signs of which are easy to recognize in 
our ideals and habit of mind to-day? Behind all the dif- 
ferences in definitions of the Godhead, which may set us 
apart from the main body of the Church, and beneath all 
principles of Biblical interpretation, lie these fresh concep- 
tions of self-consciousness, this confidence in the unveiling 
of hidden springs, this sense of the life of God in the soul 
of man. 

Some thirty years ago I was walking as a student with 
the saintly Professor Tholuck, in the famous garden where 
he discoursed with two generations of Americans, and he 
inquired in what communion of Christians I had been 
reared; and, on my replying that my father was a Unita- 
rian minister, the great man remarked, ‘‘ Ah! the Unita- 
rians, they are mystics!” It seemed to me then a strange 
definition ; and many a critic of Unitarianism, and some 
perhaps of its defenders, would think the German scholar 
ill informed. Yet, in fact, his judgment was profoundly 
and demonstrably true. The Unitarians are mystics. They 
have contended for theological simplicity, they have con- 
tributed to Biblical interpretation ; but the representative 
expressions of their habit of mind are to be sought, not 
in these fields of learning, but in their witness of the 
present life of God in the present life of man. It is a line 
of descent which has been, for the most part, overlooked, 
even by eulogists of Unitarianism. It is, indeed, not the 
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trait of our stock which is most open to observation; and 
there are many lives among us with hardly a trace of such 
a pedigree. Yet through the blood of many generations 
runs this inherited strain of free and rational piety, which 
it is well for us, as we gather here, to trace. Three great 
names sufficiently illustrate the Unitarianism of Great 
Britain and the United States during the seventy-five years 
which we are met to recall; and, while each of these men 
had his part in theological and philosophical progress, each 
of them is primarily and fundamentally a prophet of the 
spiritual life. In Channing, as was said of him by that 
kindred spirit, John Hamilton Thom, ‘‘ the prominent 
thought, the master light of all his seeing, is the spiritual 
relation of himself and of every man to God.” “It is the 
mighty monotone of his mind, like the monotone of the 
ocean, which souls that are not attuned to it may some- 
times feel oppressive.” ‘This is our inheritance from Chan- 
ning, a monotone of the spirit, a sense of the divine in 
man which rises out of the waves of human experience, as 
great rollers with their steady movement heave up out of a 
tossing sea. In Parker it must be admitted, this witness 
of the Spiritis less uniform and continuous. There seemed 
to reside in him two natures, one aggressive and comba- 
tive —the nature of the reformer — the other contempla- 
tive and poetic—the nature of the mystic. One of his 
natures was stirred by Garrison and the sense of wrong ; 
the other side was stirred by Schleiermacher and the sense 
of God. There was the Parker of the platform and the 
Parker of the prayers; and, while the history of reform 
may record the activity of the agitator, the history of 
religion will give a still more permanent place to the 
spiritual intuitionalist. Finally, in Martineau, the sufti- 
cient exponent of our own generation, all the lines of our 
spiritual inheritance meet. His contributions to theology 
began sixty years ago in the Liverpool controversy, and 
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reached their monumental expression in his ‘* Study of 
Religion.” The interpretation of Scripture was his con- 
cern in early youth, and the search for ‘‘ The Seat of 
Authority” the last inquiry of his extreme old age. Great, 
however, as were his contributions to theological dissent 
and Biblical learning, neither of these interests exhausted 
or even represented the main direction of his mind. Mar- 
tineau is at heart a mystic. His spirit dwells with the 
Spirit of the truth, unembarrassed by transitions in the- 
ology or exegesis. There is, he says, ‘‘a close affinity, 
perhaps ultimate identity, between religion and poetry.” 
‘*Preaching is essentially a lyric expression of the soul.” 
He was, as he wrote not long ago in one of his noblest 
utterances, “not flung into a scene which he has not 
learned to consecrate.” To make “ his affirmation of God,” 
he had taken his stand, ‘not on the shifting alluvial slope 
of history, but on the rooted rock which belongs to the 
very structure of the world.” 

Such is the witness of the great names of our history ; 
and when, in our own time, one would detect among the 
varied expressions of denominational life the heart of a 
contemporary religious movement, to what evidence should 
he turn? He should look, I think, not so much to its ma- 
chinery of organization or abstract statements of belief, 
but to the religious sentiment itself, as it expresses itself 
in lyrics of praise and prayer. Some ways of faith hardly 
admit of being sung at all, and have made no important 
contribution to the history of Christian verse. Other 
forms of faith have borne as their flower a special quality 
of sacred lyrics, with a fragrance of their own. The heart 
of Methodism is disclosed in the hymns of the Wesleys ; 
the nature of evangelical piety is laid bare in the hymns 
of Watts and Doddridge; the inner faith of the Morayians 
is told in their glowing hymns ; and in the hymns of Keble 
and Newman is the characteristic note of the Anglican 
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Church. ‘‘If-a man,” said Fletcher of Saltoun, ‘‘ were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.” With equal justice 
we might say that if a man were permitted to make the 
hymns of a church he need not care who should make its 
theology. Tried, then, by this interior test, what is the 
spirit of the Unitarian tradition? No one can fail to see 
that its religious life has uttered itself in a lyric expression 
of singular freshness and beauty, touching in many moods 
and keys one dominating note. It is a hymnology of the 
Spirit, the song of those who rest within the Everlasting 
Arms. It is not an accident that out of a religious move- 
ment which is often held to be sheer rationalism or dissent 
there has grown the most clearly defined type of religious 
verse which this country has produced. It is not an acci- 
dent that the lyrics of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, 
and Emerson proceed from lives bred in the rational piety 
of the Unitarians, or that Whittier, who must be joined 
with them in the character of his verse, was joined with 
them also in the fellowship of the ‘‘ Inner Light.” And, 
when we pass from the great masters, what does it mean 
that from a group of minor poets of the same tradition — 
from Samuel Longfellow and Furness and Hedge and 
many others among the elders, from Hosmer, Gannett, and 
Chadwick, and many others of the present generation — 
there has proceeded a strain of lyric theism whose music 
penetrates many a church where the doors are closed 
against the poets? It means that beneath the vigorous 
rationalism and sincere dissent of the Unitarians there is 
a deeper movement of religious life, a consciousness of 
God which none but a poet can utter, a spiritual lineage 
which unites these modern minds to the great company of 
witnesses of the veal presence—the fellowship of the. 
Church of the Spirit. 

It would be contrary to the very thought I have in mind 
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if this claim to an inheritance of spiritual religion should 
be interpreted as the arrogant assumption of an exclusive 
right. The truth which makes men free is always the same 
truth. The sympathies of the Church of the Spirit are 
not denominational or provincial or contemporary. The 
devout Unitarian finds a familiar speech in Thomas a 
Kempis andin Fénelon. The spirit of Jacob Bohme is no 
stranger to the spirit of Emerson. The ‘‘ Discourses con- 
cerning Religion” of Schleiermacher, in all probability, 
suggested the “ Discourse concerning Religion” of Theo- 
dore Parker. The idealism of Fichte would have been 
greeted by Channing as the voice of a friend. It is, in- 
deed, not easy to fix the historic place of these witnesses 
of the Spirit. When one of them sings — 


“Go not, my soul, in search of him, 
But to thyself repair; 
Wait thou amid the silence dim, 
And thou shalt find him there ” 


— is this some Neo-Platonist of the early Church, or is it 
Frederic Hosmer and his ‘‘ Thought of God”? And 
when, again, we repeat — 


“O love divine of all that is 
The sweetest and the best, 
Fain would I come and rest to-night 
Upon thy tender breast ” 


—is this a verse of Madam Guyon, or is it the rationalism 
of Chadwick? Very humbly, then, and with a sense of 
imperfect obedience and a conscious insignificance among 
the great movements of Christian history, and yet with a 
sense of legitimacy, we take our place, not alone with 
those who contend for theological truth, but with the great 
company of the devout life, the Church of the Spirit. 
The Unitarians are mystics. Within their limited province 
and power it becomes their high vocation to testify to the 
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simplicity and reality of rational religion. They may have 
their place in defining the sources of authority, they may 
do their part in establishing the rule of righteousness ; but 
their interior spirit is that of an unobscured and uninter- 
rupted relation of the soul of man with the life of God. 
Standing at the end of his own brief ministry, the Master 
of the spiritual life, with self-effacing composure, promises 
to his friends the guidance of the Spirit of the truth, which 
was to lead them to greater revelations than even he could 
possibly disclose. It must be the same with any com- 
munion which sincerely desires to follow him. Much they 
may contend for of liberty in the Church and of right- 
eousness in the world, and for either of these ends they 
may be content to remain a protesting and free minority ; 
yet a greater privilege and a more imperative summons 
comes to them to transmit the witness of the Spirit of the 
truth, which shall guide men into richer revelations than it 
is possible for any single sect to teach or even to dream. 
What, then, we go on to ask, are the marks of this 
Church of the Spirit, and what are the special duties of 
those who shall enter its communion? The Church of 
the Spirit, one must answer, is first of all a living 
chureh; and a living church, like all other living things, 
is marked by growth, progress, change. Fixity is not a 
sien of life and power, but of sterility and death. ‘‘ There 
is nothing so destructive,” said Thomas Arnoia, ‘* because 
so contrary to nature, as the strain to keep things fixed ;” 
and, as one looks across the Christian world to-day, and 
sees the intensity of this strain to keep things fixed, he is 
moved, not by a sense of satisfaction that the strain is to 
snap, but by the pathos of this destructive and hopeless 
demand for fixity. The truth is ever revealing new aspects 
of itself: the truth that can move the heart must itself be 
a moving truth. ‘‘If God shall reveal anything to you,” 
said John Robinson, ‘‘by any other instrument of his, be 
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as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive anything 
by my ministry ; for 1 am confident that God has more 
truth yet to break out of his holy word.’ What is this 
but a repetition of the Master’s promise that, when he had 
gone away, the Spirit of the truth would come and lead 
men into all truth? And does this not teach us why Jesus 
dared to give the Spirit of the truth that other and sur. 
prising name, the Comforter? What a strange word is 
this — that the Spirit of the truth is a comforter! How 
uncomforting, how uncomfortable the truth often seems ! 
How many a devout soul, how many a Christian com- 
munion has dreaded to go on iuto the unknown truth, lest 
the truth, as it should be given, should bring no comfort! 
Yet this is the witness of all deep experiences -of life, — 
that the only substantial comfort for a soul or for a church 
is in perfect loyalty to the truth as it is given. The only 
comforting revelation is a progressive revelation. What 
comfort can it be to build one’s faith on a foundation which 
any day may slip from beneath one’s feet, to wake some 
morning and find that a new biblical discovery has robbed 
us of our evidence of God! Stability for a church, as for 
a planet, is in its motion. The Church of the Spirit is a 
church of hope. 

Again, the Church of the Spirit is a religious church. 
Exaggerated as it would be to speak of an irreligious 
church, who can deny that a great part of the energy of 
religious organizations is given to matters that are not 
religious, to the perfecting of machinery instead of the 
communicating of power? No church, it is true, can be 
delivered from the care of mechanism, no power can be 
utilized without machinery. Yet the aim of all well- 
directed skill, in the Church, as in the world of industry, 
is to transmit the power at one’s command with the least 
possible obstruction or loss; and the chief source of waste 
of power, in a church as in a factory, is in the hindering 
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of its energy or in diverting it from its proper Work. We 
look, once more, at the issues which consume the sessions 
of ecclesiastical councils ; we look, indeed, at the methods 
we are ourselves tempted to employ as substitutes for the 
religious life; and how far away seems the Church of 
the Spirit! ‘* What conclusions these controversies may 
come to,” lately said a brave leader in a sorely embar- 
rassed church, ‘‘ is of no consequence: the only important 
thing is that they shall come to an end.” And what shall 
bring to an end this waste of power, and make the Church 
of Christ a clear channel for the energy of God? It isa 
renewal of confidence in the witness of the Holy Spirit, 
a trust like that of Jesus in the Spirit of the truth. What 
the Church needs in its preaching and in its working is 
not more mechanism, or organization, or external re- 
enforcement, but more confidence in its message, more 
consecration, more spirituality, more faith. The prayer 
of the present time should not be, ‘* Lord, increase our 
congregations, our statistics, our income,” buf, ‘‘ Lord, 
increase our faith.” The Church of the Spirit is a church 
of faith. : 

Once more the Church of the Spirit is a ministering 
Church. By the grace of God we have come to a time 
when the chief interest of the world is outward-looking, 
generous, self-forgetting. It is the age of the social 
question; and the test of the Church, as of all other 
human organizations, must be found in its contribution 
to social service. But how slightly we are aware that 
effectiveness in social service does not proceed from the 
arrangements of reform! Behind all the social mechan- 
ism in which we may enlist there is a social dynamic to 
be secured ; and the fundamental need of an age of social 
service is not so much for more channels of social use- 
fulness as for more social wisdom, insight, patience, and 
power. And from what source does this power of phil- 
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anthropy proceed? It springs from the hidden sense of 
God, from the life of idealism, insight, vision, and faith, 
as the full stream which moves the modern industry flows 
from its secret source among the quiet hills. No grayer 
mistake could be made than to fancy that the outward- 
looking activity of the present age is a detachment of its 
interest from religion. It is, on the contrary, a witness 
of religion, as the volume of the stream testifies to the 
abundance of its springs. Without a supply of social 
idealism the stream of social service soon runs dry. 
Seventy years ago in the city of Boston there occurred 
a renaissance of practical philanthropy, which still gives 
to the city a leadership in social service. From one small 
group of closely associated friends there proceeded in 
those days the first illustration in this country of scientific 
charity in the work of Tuckerman, the first scientific treat- 
ment of the blind and feeble-minded in the work of Dr. 
Howe, the first intelligent care of the insane in the work 
of Dorothea Dix. But whence came the spiritual power 
which poured itself through these channels? It came from 
a person who was neither a reformer nor agitator nor prac- 
tical leader, but a preacher, a thinker, a seer. Dr. Tucker- 
man was a lifelong intimate of William Ellery Channing. 
Dr. Howe was within the inner circle of his friendship. 
Miss Dix was one of his own household. The new philan- 
thropy was the witness of a new religious force. Behind 
its wisdom and devotion lay a new faith in the worth of 
the human soul. Was this an unusual relationship in the 
history of social reform? On the contrary, it is illus- 
trated by each transition in the history of social progress. 
Behind the liberty of Florence stood the prophecy of 
Savonarola; behind the Jnnere Mission of Germany the 
piety of Francke and of Wichern ; behind the social move- 
ment of the Church of England the philosophy of Maurice ; 
behind the new philanthropy of Boston the preaching of 
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Phillips Brooks. ‘Thus it always has been; and, if in any 
congregation to-day one observes a new stirring of healthy- 
minded social service, he may be sure that back of the 
sense of the human need there is a personal source of 
faith and courage, like a throbbing engine communicating 
spiritual power. More than all, and behind all, is the 
new birth of philanthropy which proceeded from Christian- 
ity itself. It was an epoch hardly less marked in its 
thought of man than in its thought of God. The ‘ Cari- 
tas” of the Christians had a scope and quality which the 
“Prodigalitas” of the Roman world never knew. Yet 
more extraordinary than Christian philanthropy itself was 
the origin of this new love of man. Jesus was not a re- 
former or organizer or social agitator; he was a prophet, 
a revealer, a mystic, a seer. Yet from his vision of the 
love of God issued the new summons to the service of 
man. ‘‘For their sakes,” said Jesus, in perhaps his 
greatest statement of his mission, “I sanctify myself.” 
«For their sakes” — that is the end toward which the 
Christian life proceeds, the end of generous service. ‘I 
sanctify myself”? —that is the beginning from which the 
Christian life proceeds, the dynamic of personal conse- 
eration. The disciple of Jesus Christ sanctifies himself 
for others’ sakes. ‘The Church of the Spirit is a church 
of love. 

And what then, finally, is this living, praying, minister- 
ing Church —this Church of hope and faith and love? 
What is it but organized religion as Jesus desired that it 
should live and do its work? With what a mighty hope 
he viewed the movement of the world, white as he saw it 
for his harvest, safe as he felt it to be in the guidance of 
the Spirit of the truth! With what a supporting faith he 
turned from all other ways of power, and trusted the dy- 
namic of holiness! With what an individualized love he 
gave himself to the life of service, not to be ministered 
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unto, but to minister! Jesus was the most unfaltering of 
mystics. His spirit dwelt in habitual and unhindered com- 
munion with the Spirit of the truth. ‘‘I and my Father,” 
he said, “are one.” But it was not the sickly mysticism 
of self-centred meditation: it was the healthy mysticism 
which utters itself in self-effacing love. ‘Jesus Christ,” 
says the book of Acts, ‘‘ went about doing good,’ God 
having ‘‘anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with 
power.” It was the power of the Holy Ghost which made 
him able to do good. The Church of the ministering 
Spirit is the Church of Jesus Christ. 

And we, who have our humble part in the inheritance 
of this lineage of the Spirit; we, for whom the way of 
direct communion with God has been swept clean of ob- 
struction ; we, to whom the language of the devout life in 
all the ages is a not unfamiliar tongue; we, who instead 
of purchasing with a great price this freedom are free-born 
members of the Church of the Spirit — what pledge have 
we to make to-night but of a better loyalty to the Church 
that moves and prays and ministers — the Church of hope 
and faith and love? How slight has been our service, 
how imperfect our attachment to this supreme vocation ! 
How preoccupied have been our minds with mechanism, 
and how low has run our stream of power! Yet how plain 
it is that all the forces of spiritual vitality in the present 
time conspire to direct us where we ought to go! The 
noise of controversy and the discord of dissent are hushed 
when the Spirit of truth, the Comforter, comes. The re- 
volving eddies of the age are helpless to detain a Church, 
when it feels beneath its life the main current of the life 
of the Spirit. The future welcomes the Church of the 
Spirit, as a strong breeze comes up out of the sea and 
swells the sails that have been long becalmed; and the 
Church which gives itself to that persuasion of the Spirit, 
coming as the wind comes, viewless, but full of power, is 
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borne on like a vessel that heads at last upon her proper 
course. The restlessness of her crew is stilled as they 
hasten to their new obedience; and they sing together as 
they trim their sails — 
“Why labor at the dull mechanic oar 
hen the fresh breeze is blowing, 


And the swift current flowing, 
Right onward to the eternal shore ? ” 
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Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


PROGRESSIVE LIBERALISM IN THE 
CLOSING AND THE OPENING 
CENTURY. 


Tuis essay has no application whatever to the great 
Greek and Roman communions, those churches being 
founded on an unqualified authority which does not recog- 
nize the right of private judgment. It relates exclusively 
to the Protestant communions. 


The first thing to be observed about progressive liber- 
alism in the closing century is that it is characterized 
essentially by a series of slow, gradual, and related devel- 
opments, and not by a succession of sudden, spasmodic, 
and unconnected shocks. In the opening century it is 
sure to be characterized by a slow, quiet, giving-effect 
to a few ideas not new in themselves, but new in respect 
to diffused acceptance. I shall deal with only four as- 
pects of the broad subject. 


1. One deep-striking change to which liberalism has 
contributed is the change in Protestant opinions concern- 
ing the Bible. The Reformation substituted for the in- 
fallibility of an institution and its official representative 
— an institution vast, varying, complex, pervasive, and on 
occasion yague— another infallibility ; namely, the in- 
fallibility of a small, unchanging, compact, apprehensible 
collection of ancient writings, the Bible. Contending 
vigorously against the infallibility of the Church and the 
pope, it set up the verbally inspired, inerrant Bible as 
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infallible authority. Fortunately, the Reformation taught 
that the humblest Christian might have direct access to 
this infallible Scripture; and, therefore, it ultimately set 
up the human reason as the legitimate interpreter of this 
new infallibility. Now the human reason since the Re- 
formation has not only added wonderfully to its stores of 
knowledge, but has also developed greatly its penetrating 
and exploring power. Some new sciences have arisen ; 
the old sciences of philology and history have made aston- 
ishing progress; and the general method of inductive 
reasoning has been applied during the nineteenth century 
more widely and with much greater success than ever 
before. The languages of Scripture and the literatures 
written in those languages are far better known now than 
they were before the present century; the other sacred 
writings of the world have become known to the Christian 
nations; the history of Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and 
the Roman Empire, has been illuminated by modern 
archeological research; and the natural sciences have 
demonstrated countless facts, and have established a few 
general principles, which throw a flood of light backward 
on to the beliefs and practices of former generations and 
the real history of the human race on this earth. Gradu- 
ally there. has appeared a new critical spirit toward the 
Bible and the supernatural side of religion. What is 
called the Higher Criticism is nothing but the application 
to the Bible of methods of research which have been suc- 
cessfully applied to other bodies of ancient historical and 
literary compositions. 

Naturally, the influence of these new powers and new 
growths is to-day felt chiefly by scholars and reading 
people. Nevertheless, the popular mind also is not with- 
out preparation for the acceptance of new views concern- 
ing revelation and supernaturalism in general. In the 
first place, all people have gradually learned to look 
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always for a natural explanation of the marvellous ; and, 
secondly, they are thoroughly habituated to incomprehen- 
sible or mysterious effects which they firmly believe to be 
due to natural causes, although they do not in the least 
understand the modes in which the effects are produced. 
Thus the comet and the eclipse have lost their terrors 
eyen for the most ignorant. All men are persuaded that 
these phenomena portend nothing, being due to natural 
though uncomprehended causes. The entire audience at 
a magician’s show is firmly persuaded that there is no 
magic in the performance, but only skill. The familiar 
miracle of driving a street-car by an invisible force, 
brought miles on a wire, though entirely incomprehensi- 
ble to the common mind, is universally believed to be 
a purely natural phenomenon. In short, many effects 
Jnce called miraculous or magical are now accepted as 
purely natural; and, on the other hand, many effects 
known to be natural are just as mysterious and wonder- 
ful as most of the occurrences described in former centu- 
ries as miracles. This state of the popular mind, which 
has been chiefly developed during the nineteenth century, 
has prepared the way for the acceptance of new views 
concerning the Bible and the supernatural in religion. 
Again, all through this closing century the relative 
importance of fact in comparison with theory or specu- 
lation has been mounting. Down to the present century 
the prevalence of myth, fable, and imaginative narration, 
has characterized the most precious literatures; and even 
history until lately has had highly imaginative elements. 
Of late years history has become realistic, and even fic- 
tion is photographic in quality. This preference for facts 
has grown stronger and stronger during the closing cen- 
tury, and is likely to be still more characteristic of the 
opening. Indeed, theory and speculation are almost dis- 
credited, except in a hypothesis which temporarily or 
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provisionally explains or correlates a group of facts. 
Even in such cases the hypothesis is avowedly accepted 
on sufferance and with suspicion. 

Still further, we observe that by the present generation 
broad and hasty generalizations from few particulars, and 
immense superstructures on small, slight foundations, are 
in modern instances almost universally derided. They 
do not excite indignation or scorn: they excite ridicule 
and contempt. Now the hugest superstructure ever 
reared on a diminutive foundation, and the most formid- 
able speculation ever based on a minimum of doubtful 
fact, is the Augustinian systematic theology, resting on 
the literal truth of the story in Genesis about the dis- 
obedience of Eve and Adam in the Garden of Eden. 
The whole superstructure of the generally accepted Prot- 
estant systematic theology is founded on the literal ac- 
ceptance of the Scriptural account of the fall of Adam 
and Eve. If this account is not a true history, then the 
whole logical system built on it, including the doctrines of 
original and imputed sin, of the plan of salvation, of grace, 
mediation, and atonement, of blood satisfaction and blood 
purchase, and of regeneration, falls to the ground. 

Hear Dr. Charles Hodge, the great Presbyterian theo- 
logian, writing about 1870-71, on the nature of the con- 
nection between the above doctrines and the account in 
Genesis of the Fall of Man: — 


“Finally, these facts [the Garden of Eden facts] underlie 
the whole doctrinal system revealed in the Scriptures. Our 
Lord and his apostles refer to them not only as true, but as 
furnishing the ground of all the subsequent revelations and 
dispensations of God. It was because Satan tempted man, 
and led him into disobedience, that he became the head of the 
kingdom of darkness, whose power Christ came to destroy, and 
from whose dominion he redeemed his people. It was because 
we died in Adam that we must be made alive in Christ. So 
that the Church Universal has felt bound to receive the record 
of Adam’s temptation and fall as a true historical account.” 
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Hear Dr. Hodge again when he describes what the sys- 
tem is which is built on this indispensable foundation : — 


“In the Old Testament and in the New, God is declared to 
be just, in the sense that his nature demands the punishment 
of sin; that, therefore, there can be no remission without such 
punishment, vicarious or personal; that the plan of salvation 
symbolically and typically exhibited in the Mosaic institution, 
expounded in the prophets, and clearly and variously taught 
in the New Testament, involves the substitution of the incar- 
nate Son of God in the place of sinners, who assumed their 
obligation to satisfy divine justice, and that he did, in fact, 
make full and perfect satisfaction for sin, bearing the penalty 
of the law in their stead. All this is so plain and undeniable 
that it has always been the faith of the Church, and is admitted 
to be the doctrine of the Scripture by the leading rationalists 
of our day.” 


Assuming the infallibility of the Bible, the Augus- 
tinian systematic theology starts from the Fall of Man, as 
recorded in Genesis, and then by a strict, logical process, 
proves its appalling doctrines from the usage of words, 
the habitual forms of expression, and the pervading 
modes of presentation in the infallible Scriptures. All 
its doctrines are proved by explicit statememts or as- 
sumptions made in the Bible, or by inferences from 
these statements or assumptions. The process involves 
something beyond the infallibility of the Scriptures 
themselves; namely, the unerring interpretation of the 
Scriptures. In the centuries since the Reformation, and 
particularly in the nineteenth century, the human reason, 
enriched by new stores of knowledge, equipped with 
new methods of incisive inquiry, and fired with a new 
zeal for truth, has gradually undermined the faith of the 
majority of Protestant scholars, first, in the unerring 
interpretation, and, secondly, in the infallibility of the . 
Bible itself. These scholars no longer believe in the 
Fall of Man or in the fabric of doctrine which a purely 
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human logic has built on the Fall. When men begin 
to protest or resolve that they believe a given doctrine, 
it is a sure sign that real belief in that doctrine is fading 
away. Among the masses of Protestants some belief in 
the infallibility of the Bible still survives; but the open- 
ing century will doubtless see the gradual surrender of 
this transitional belief throughout the Protestant world. 
The controversial writings of Saint Augustine have domi- 
nated Christian systematic theology for fifteen hundred 
years. Luther, Saint Augustine’s disciple, prepared the 
ruin of his master’s system when he declared the Bible 
infallible, but opened it to the individual inquirer. The 
nineteenth century has seen the foundations of the struc- 
ture undermined. The twentieth will see it given over 
to the bats and the owls, so far as Protestants are con- 
cerned. It is not, however, the real Bible which is thus 
losing its hold. It is the inferential structure which has 
been built around and over it. 

If it be said that, though implicit faith in the Bible as an 
infallible revelation of literal truth be lost, the real founda- 
tions of the old dogmatics will remain unshaken, because 
they rest on human nature and experience, the answer is 
that civilized society’s convictions about human nature 
and human conduct have undergone profound modifica- 
tions during the nineteenth century, and are manifestly 
undergoing still further modification. Thus, instead of 
attributing sin in the individual to the innate corruption 
and perversity of his nature, modern society attributes 
it in many instances to physical defects, to bad environ- 
ment, to unwise or wrongful industrial conditions, to 
unjust social usages, or to the mere weakness of will 
which cannot resist present indulgences, even when the. 
cost in future suffering stares the victim in the face. 
With this fundamental reconsideration of the whole doc- 
trine of sin goes grave discussion of the till-now-accepted 
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ideas of justice, punishment, and reformation. The theo- 
logians used to be sure that they perfectly understood 
God's justice. The jurists and legislators of to-day are 
not at all sure that they understand even what human 
justice ought to be. On the whole, the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the least presumptuous of the centuries. The 
twentieth will be more modest still. Calvin and Jona- 
than Edwards imagined that they perfectly understood 
the object of the eternal, hopeless agonies of the damned. 
In contrast, listen to what a poet-physician says about 
the mystery of occasional pain in this world : — 
“One stern democracy of anguish waits 

By poor men’s cots — within the rich man’s gates. 

What purpose hath it? Nay, thy quest is vain: 

Earth hath no answer: if the baffled brain 

Cries, ’tis to warn, to punish — Ah, refrain! 

When writhes the child, beneath the surgeon’s hand, 

What soul shall hope that pain to understand ? 

Lo! Science falters o’er the hopeless task, 

And Love and Faith in vain an answer ask, 


When thrilling nerves demand what good is wrought. 
When torture clogs the very source of thought.” 


2. It is not the authority of the Bible only which has 
declined during the closing century : all authority has lost 
force, — authority political, ecclesiastical, educational, and 
domestic. The decline of political or governmental author- 
ity since the Reformation is very striking. The present 
generation received with derision the sentiment attributed 
some years ago (incorrectly, in_all probability) to the 
present Emperor of Germany, — salus populi regis volun- 
tas ; yet at the period of the Reformation nobody would 
have questioned that sentiment. Ecclesiastical authority 
has declined in a still more marked degree ; and whereas 
the Church used to rule not only the consciences and 
opinions, but the daily habits of all Christians, there is 
now even among devout Catholics the sharpest demarca- 
tion between the limited province in which the Church is 
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absolute and the large secular rest of ‘the world. In 
education the whole conception of the function of the 
teacher has changed within fifty years. He no longer 
drives his pupils to their task, but leads and inspires 
them; he no longer compels them to copy or commit to 
memory, but incites them to observe and think. Instead 
of imposing on them his opinions, tastes, and will, he in- 
duces them to form their own opinions, studies their 
tastes, and tries to invigorate their wills and teach them 
self-control. Butin no field is the diminution of arbitrary 
authority more striking than in the family and the home; 
and in no field has the law more clearly recognized the 
new liberty than in the domestic relations. 

What authority is taking in some measure the place of 
these declining authorities? I say in some measure, be- 
cause the world has had too much of authority and not 
enough of love and freedom. There is an authority which 
during all the closing century has been increasing in in- 
fluence: it is the developing social sense, or sense of kin. 
On the negative side, the restrictions which this sense of 
social solidarity and mutual accountability impose are in 
some ways extraordinarily comprehensive and absolute. 
The conviction that one must not do anything which can 
be offensive or injurious to one’s associates is highly re- 
strictive, — especially when this conviction becomes com- 
mon and gets incorporated in statute law. Thus it may 
be doubted if any autocrat ever imposed on a population 
such-a personal restriction as the prohibition of spitting 
on sidewalks and in public vehicles; yet this prohibition 
is a public regulation in Massachusetts and many other 
parts of the Union, although it springs solely from the 
social sense that the individual must not do what might 
propagate disease from himself to others. In many parts 
of modern society the social sense plays the part of a very 
arbitrary ruler, as appears clearly in the surrender to — 
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trades-unions ofthe most important elements of their per- 
sonal liberty by hundreds of thousands of persons. On 
the positive side, this social solidarity is quite as effectual 
to procure aflirmative action as it is to secure prohibitions. 
The British navy used to be recruited by the press gang ; 
that is, promising young sailors were seized by force in 
the coast towns, and dragged on board the ships. Now 
Kipling and his kind write ballads; and the newspapers, 
pulpits, and popular meetings: arouse a gregarious enthu- 
siasm which sends thousands of young men to labor, 
suffer, or die in South Africa. It is the sense of common 
cause which supplies the impelling motive. Would it not 
be hard to state this doctrine better than it is stated in 
the brief phrase, ‘‘ No man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself” ? 

Another manifestation of the power of the new social 
solidarity is the tendency in democratic governments, and 
in some measure in all governments, to relieve the neces- 
sities and increase the satisfactions of the poorest classes 
on the one hand, and on the other to appropriate in part, 
and to divide anew as soon as possible, large accumula- 
tions of property in single hands. The recent legislation 
‘of Switzerland, France, England, and the United States, 
illustrates the strength of this new authority, — particu- 
larly the laws of these countries concerning progressive 
income taxes, succession taxes, and hours of labor, and 
for the protection of workmen against accident, and of 
women and children against overwork. Much of the leg- 
islation stigmatized as parental is really due to this strong 
sentiment of social solidarity. It has all sprung up in the 
nineteenth century, and it will doubtless grow rapidly in 
the twentieth. 


3. The nineteenth century has seen the rise of a new 
body of learning called sociolozy. It is a body of doc- 
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trine clearly founded on the ethies of the New Testament; 
but it is at present in a confused, amorphous state. One 
of its characteristics, however, is hopeful. It aims at the 
prevention rather than the cure of sin and evil, just as 
preventive medicine aims at the prevention of disease 
both in the single individual and in society at large. The 
Old Testament relies chiefly on prohibition and penalty. 
It says, ‘¢ Thou shalt not.” For breaking this command, 
so much penalty is imposed: ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children all the days of thy life.” ‘* Thy seed 
shall be cut off forever.” ‘* Visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers on the children unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me.” Now, faith in penalty as. a pre- 
ventive of wrong-doing and evil has rapidly declined dur- 
ing the nineteenth century; and this is equally true of 
penalty in this world and of penalty in the next. Bar- 
barous punishments have been everywhere abolished in 
the civilized world, or are used only in moments of panic 
or delirium; and barbarous conceptions of punishment 
after death have been everywhere mitigated or aban- 
doned. The new sociology, based on the Gospel doctrine 
of love to God and love to man, seeks the improvement 
of environment, the rectification of vice-breeding evils 
and wrongs, and the actual realization of the ideal, — 
‘“* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Sociology rejects also a motive which systematic theol- 
ogy has made much of for centuries, —the motive of 
personal salvation, which is essentially a selfish motive, 
whether it relates to this world or to the next. Certainly, 
it is no better a motive for eternity than it is for these 
short earthly lives of ours. The motive power of per- 
sonal reformation and good conduct, and the source of 
happiness must always be found in love of others and 
desire to serve them, self-forgetfulness and disinterested- 
ness being indispensable conditions of personal worth 
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and of well-grounded joy. Sociology perceives that the 
multitude ean no longer be reconciled to a state of misery 
in this world by the deceptive promise of comforts and 
rewards in the next. It sympathizes with them in loudly 
demanding joys in this world. The promise of Abra- 
ham’s bosom after death should not reconcile Lazarus to 
lying at the gate, full of sores, now. The multitudes 
themselves perceive that wretchedness in this world may 
easily unfit them for worthy enjoyments either now or 
hereafter, since it may dwarf the mental and moral facul- 
ties through which high enjoyments come. Sociology is 
of the mind of the angel who bore a torch in one hand 
and a vase of water in the other, with the one to burn 
heaven, and with the other to quench hell, that men 
might be influenced neither by the hope of the one nor 
the fear of the other. 


4. What effect will the great changes in public opinion 
about revelation and religion which the nineteenth cen- 
tury has wrought, and the twentieth will spread, have on 
the estimate which the next two or three generations will 
place on the character and life of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
We have already learnt that the fundamental ethical con- 
ceptions recorded in the Gospels had all been anticipated. 
The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the con- 
ception of God as a spirit, and the Golden Rule, — to 
name some of the most fundamental of these conceptions, 
—all occur in writings earlier than the Gospels. But 
what of that? The true reformer is not he who first 
conceives a fruitful idea; but he who gets that idea 
planted in many minds, and fertilizes it there through 
the power of his personality. Such a reformer was 
Jesus. He spread abroad, and commended to the minds 
of many men, the loftiest ethical conceptions the race had 
won. He vitalized them by his winning and command- 
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ing presence, and sent them flying abroad on the wings 
of his own beautiful and heroie spirit. In a barbarous 
age he was inevitably given the reward of deification, just 
as the Pharaohs and Alexanders and Cesars were; and 
his memory was surrounded by clouds of maryel and 
miracle during the four or five generations which passed 
before the Gospels took any settled form. The nine- 
teenth century has done much to disengage him in the 
Protestant mind from these encumbrances; and the twen- 
tieth will do more to set him forth simply and grandly as 
the loveliest and best of human seers, teachers, and 
heroes. Let no man fear that reverence and love for 
Jesus will diminish as time goes on. The pathos and 
the heroism of his life and death will be vastly height- 
ened when he is relieved of all supernatural attributes 
and powers. The human hero must not have foreknowl- 
edge of the glorious issue of his sacrifices and pains. He 
must not be sure that his cause will triumph; he must 
suffer and die without knowing what his sacrifice will 
bring forth. The human exemplar should have only 
human gifts and faculties. If these principles are true, 
the more completely progressive liberalism detects and 
rejects the misunderstandings and superstitions with 
which the oral tradition and written record concerning 
the life of Jesus were inevitably corrupted, the more 
will love and reverence grow for the splendors of truth 
and moral beauty which, as a matter of indubitable fact, 
have shone from the character and teachings of this 
Jewish youth. Already we see many signs of the ap- 
proaching fulfilment of Whittier’s prophecy, — 


“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be ? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.” 


ENDEAVORS AFTER THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE 


By James Martineau. 


Size, 5 1-4 Xx 7 1-2; pages, 449; price, 75 cents wef; postage, I1 
cents. 


TRONG, calm, strengthening discourses, which treat not of 
subjects whose interest is critical or speculative, but of the 
simplest truths and aspirations of the human heart; not 

of matters which lose interest with the changing aspects of 
theology, but of those fundamental principles of the religious 
life which profoundly affect human conduct. The spiritual 
depth of the author, his moral grandeur, his intellectual range, 
and his overflowing sympathy, expressing themselves through a 
rare beauty of style and persuasive power of diction, make 
this a volume of unusual worth. 


STUDIES OF CHRISTIANITY 


By James Martineau 


Size, 5 1-4 X 7 I-2; pages, 494; price, 75 cents wet; postage, 12 
cents. 


T is indeed what its sub-title indicates, a volume of ‘‘Timely 
Thoughts for Religious Thinkers.” Edited by William R. 
Alger. ‘‘Take this volume for all in all, it is the product of a 

bold, independent, and original mind; from the beginning to the 
end it throbs with life, is suggestive in almost every sentence; 
opens wide visions of thought on questions that concern the 
sublimest interests of the soul, and deals with them in a 
manner worthy of their sublimity; breathes everywhere the 
humanity of a strong yet gentle nature; arouses the heart to 
the brave, the generous, the honorable, the heroic; repels with 
righteous scorn the mean, the maudlin, the effeminate, every- 
thing in idea or conduct that is spurious or unmanly; is written 
in astyle of musical variety, as well as soaring and expansive 
grandeur, and which only errs, when it does err, in an excess 
of beauty; contains more passages of striking, profound, and 
inspiring eloquence than we have ever before met with in the 
same number of pages.” 
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OUR BELIEFS; AND SOME OF THE 
REASONS FOR THEM. 


As the early Christians were regarded by the Gentiles 
and Jews about them as putters-forth of strange doctrine, 
and were even stigmatized as atheists because they did 
not recognize the crowd of gods whom the polytheists 
of their day adored, so are Unitarians often ranked by 
Trinitarians as infidels and heretics, and their views are 
objects of vague condemnation or misrepresentation, espe- 
cially among those who are unacquainted with their real 
doctrines; and even those who are born and bred as 
Unitarians are often somewhat in doubt as to the views 
of their own Church on many points, or what support 
they have from Scripture or from reason. 

The chief cause of this undoubtedly is that Unitarians 
have no authorifative creed which it is obligatory upon 
them to accept. 

Nevertheless, there are certain fundamental principles 
generally accepted among them, and certain common 
doctrinal beliefs which grow out of these, which are nearly 
the same in all their churches. Practically, there is no 
wider divergence of opinions among Unitarians than 
among the denominations that have a creed. 

What, then, are the principles and beliefs commonly 
held by Unitarians? Among fundamental principles may 
be mentioned : — 

1. The duty of truth-seeking. Unitarians believe in 
the obligation, and consequently the right, of free inquiry. 
It is only by free inquiry that truth can be sifted out 
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from error. If we have no intelligent reason for our 
faith, but accept it merely on the authority of some 
church, council, or synod, we have no faith of our own, 
properly speaking, any more than the parrot that repeats 
the phrase taught to it. 

2. In this search for truth, Unitarians start with a - 
faith that God’s creation was not meant to deceive us as 
to itself, and that our God-given reason and conscience 
are to be taken as the guides of our. belief and the 
judges of what is true. 

3. As we claim it to be the right of every man to 
judge for himself as to what is true, we believe in giving 
the same liberty and toleration to every one else. It is 
God alone who has the right to judge men for their form 
of faith. In September, 1894, at the fifteenth meeting 
of the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches, it was unanimously declared, and placed 
in the preamble of the constitution, that ‘‘ nothing in this 
constitution is to be regarded as an authoritative test; 
and we cordially invite to our working fellowship any 
who, while differing from us in belief, are in general sym- 
pathy with our spirit and practical aims.’ 

4. Unitarians believe in the spiritual nature of religion. 
True worship does not consist in ceremonies or repeti- 
tions of texts or the acceptance of doctrines, but only in 
the righteous, trustful, and reverent life and pure and 
consecrated character. 

5. Unitarians believe in the unchangeableness of 
spiritual laws. The same moral laws and conditions 
that rule on earth must rule in heaven, and that which 
would be unjust or tyrannical in a man cannot proceed 
from divine justice and benevolence. 

6. A sixth principle with Unitarians is discipleship to 
Jesus Christ: The officially declared object of the oldest 
Unitarian organization in America, the American Uni- 
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tarian Association, is ‘‘the diffusion of pure Christian- 
ity.” The National Conference bears as its title The 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches; and in the preamble which it adopted in Sep- 
tember, 1894, by a unanimous vote it declared that the 
churches united in it ‘* accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that practical re- 
ligion is summed up in love to God and loye to man.” 
We recognize Jesus as our spiritual master and teacher; 
and we look, therefore, for our Christian authority and 
the knowledge of what Christianity is, not to the Old 
Testament or the writings of Paul or Augustine or Calvin, 
but to the words and instructions of Jesus himself. 

Such are the fundamental principles of thought which 
Unitarians take with them in their inquiries, and from 
them they reach in general the following common doc- 
trinal beliefs: — ~ 

1. Unitarians believe in God as the life and maker of 
all things; the conscious, intelligent, holy Spirit, who is 
present in all that is. Unitarians believe this God to be 
one person, not three persons who in some mysterious 
way are yet one. They reject the doctrine of the Trinity 
as self-contradictory, incomprehensible, perplexing, and 
unscriptural. No such word as ‘‘ Trinity” is to be found 
in the Bible; and the doctrine is nowhere plainly stated 
except in the passage in the First Epistle of John, fifth 
chapter and seventh verse, about the three holy wit- 
nesses, which the revisers of the New Testament have 
now dropped from the text, because it was not a part 
of the original Greek text. (See the Revised New 
Testament. ) 

Neither Jesus nor any of the apostles says anywhere 
in the New Testament that there are three persons in 
the Godhead. The doctrine sof the Trinity has to be- 
built up, as its own advocates freely confess, out of mere 
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hints, suggestions, and implications skilfully united to- 
gether by theologians. It is argued—e.g., from the 
text, ‘‘Go ye and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost” — that, as the three are mentioned together, they 
all must be equally divine. One might as well say that 
the elect angels are persons of the Godhead, because in 
1 Timothy v. 21 they are mentioned with God and Christ, 
in a similar way, as holy witnesses. It is argued that 
Christ is God because he says, ‘‘I and my Father are 
one.” But not only does the passage in which this occurs 
show that Christ referred to a unity of purpose and spirit 
—not of nature and substance — but the parallel pas- 
sage, where he prays (John xvii. 21) that his disciples 
may be one with him, even as he is one with God, shows 
conclusively that he did not mean by this oneness with 
God to claim an equality in rank and nature with the 
Supreme. 

The Unitarian idea of God, moreover, is not that of a 
monarch who rules arbitrarily, as he pleases, but of one 
who, as Jesus taught, is a loving and impartial and mer- 
ciful Father, who has no favorites nor respect of persons, 
who does not select some to be saved and pass over 
others, leaving them to ‘‘ eternal damnation, to the praise 
of his glorious justice”; but Unitarians believe in a God 
who cares with an all-embracing loving-kindness for all 
his children, high and low, bond and free, Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and heathen. His Fatherly Provi- 
dence extends to all ages, churches, races, kindred, and 
nations, without invidious distinction or intermission or 
pretermission. 

2. Unitarians believe in Jesus as the founder of Chris- 
tianity, the great teacher of spiritual truth, and the model 
of the holy life. But we’cannot accept him as very God 
or equal to the heavenly Father. However much of the 
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divine was manifested through him, as through all saintly 
souls, whom likewise the apostle John calls ‘‘ sons of God” 
(1 John iii. 1), Jesus was clearly, as he repeatedly affirmed, 
subordinate to the Father. ‘‘ The Father is greater than 
1” (John xiv. 28). ‘‘I can of myself do nothing” (John 
y. 30). “Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
not eyen the angels -in heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father” (Mark xiii. 32). There are two hundred and 
forty texts in the New Testament which in a more or less 
similar way indicate this subordination of Christ to the 
Father in heaven. While we reverence Christ with the 
highest reverence we can give to any human being, we 
do not hold it justifiable to worship or pray to him. For 
we find that Christ, both by word and example, taught 
us to worship and pray only to ‘‘Our Father who art in © 
heaven.” So sensitive was he to the wrong of any 

approach to worship of himself instead of God that he 

rebuked the young ruler who addressed him as ‘‘ Good 

Master,” reminding him that ‘‘none is good save one, 

even God” (Luke xviii. 19). The Trinitarian explana- 

tion that Christ possessed a double nature, which en- 

abled him to make these assertions in his human nature 

although they would not apply to his divine nature, Uni- 

tarians reject, both as destitute of evidence and as attrib- 

uting to Christ a duplicity of speech not only incompatible 

with the perfect righteousness which constitutes the dis- 

tinction of Jesus Christ, but inconsistent even with com- 

mon honesty. 

3. Unitarians believe in the Holy Spirit, not as the 
third person in the Godhead, but as the name for God’s 
spiritual influence in the hearts of men. This Holy Spirit 
is not something confined to Palestine or the Bible times, 
but enlightens all religious souls everywhere. 

' 4. Unitarians reverence the Bible as containing the 
Word of God, but not as, therefore, in every part infalli- 
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ble. It is the most venerable fountain of spiritual 
instruction which we have; but, even while it communi- 
cates the will of God and his dealings with men in olden 
time, it does so in words that came through fallible minds 
and tongues. It should not, therefore, be made an oracle 
in history, science, or chronology. It has a more divine 
mission — to touch the conscience and to draw the soul 
to God. 

5. Salvation, in the Unitarian. view,,depends not upon 
being immersed or confirmed, or becoming a regular 
church member or undergoing some peculiar emotional 
experience, but on the formation of the godly character 
and the leading of a sincere, noble, and righteous life. 
The only true Christian is the one whose spirit is Christ- 
like, full of purity, charity, truth, and love; and no soul 
is really saved till it escapes from the grasp of all mean- 
ness, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and low selfishness. 

Regeneration is no mystical emotional experience, but 
our own voluntary development of larger manhood, 
stricter integrity, and an ampler love. Neither faith 
alone nor works alone will effect this, but the work that is 
inspired by faith, and which ripens the character that is at 
once the fruit of the past and the root and guarantee of 
future usefulness and righteous life. 

6. Unitarians believe in the dignity of human nature, 
not in the total depravity or total disarrangement of 
man’s being. Men are by nature children of God, not of 
Satan: objects of God’s love, not his wrath. The doc- 
trine of the fall of man in Adam and the failure of God’s 
noblest work is a doctrine that does not honor or justify 
the Creator, but dishonors him.. We acknowledge that 
the nature of man has suffered from the sins and inherited 
evil propensities of past ages; but it has been elevated 
and blessed, even more, by the virtues and inherited good 
tendencies of those whose blood fills our veins. The path 
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of man has not been a downward, but an upward one. 
Humanity is still very imperfect, but it is slowly and 
surely advancing to higher things. 

7. To obtain forgiveness for those sins that all men 
more or less commit, there is needed only true repentance 
and the sincere reform that shows the fruit of a new life. 
We see no necessity for any purchase of salvation for man 
by Christ or any substitution of Christ’s righteousness in 
place of the sinner’s. The idea that God, before he will 
pardon the penitent, must have some innocent person to 
suffer in his stead, is held by Unitarians to be a libel on the 
divine Fatherhood. We believe that God is not less kind 
and merciful and ready to pardon than any earthly parent, 
and we appeal to Christ’s parable of the Prodigal Son as 
proof that the only Christian doctrine of atonement is that 
of a free and full forgiveness of the sinner as soon as he 
turns his face to the heavenly Father and desires to live 
again as a true and obedient son. 

Unitarians, therefore, reject altogether the doctrine of 
the vicarious atonement, in which Christ suffers as a sub- 
stitute for our guilty race. Christ reconciles not an un- 
willing God to man, but only the unwilling man to the 
ever-loving God. 

_ 8. Unitarians look upon heaven and hell, not as places 

of bliss or misery into which souls are to be thrust by angelic 
officers, but as states or conditions of the souls. Our fate 
in the next world is determined by no arbitrary edict, but 
is the natural outgrowth of our life in this. Each one 
makes for himself his own heayen or hell, and carries it 
with him wherever he goes. 

How long shall the punishment of the wicked last? 
Unitarians do not venture to dogmatize on this point, 
but they think that all things suggest another chance for 
even the most sinful of souls. The only object of the 
divine punishment is the repentance and reformation of 
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the transgressor. And the first moment a transgressor : 
repents and seeks to lead a new life there is no longer any 
obstacle on the part of God to such reform; but, on the 
contrary, there will be joy in heaven over every sinner 
that repenteth in the future life as in this, and glad 
acceptance of him again into God’s fayor. So far from 
this earthly life being the only probation time, Unitarians 
regard every hour of eternity as a probation for the next 
hour, and an opportunity for every soul to become some- 
what nobler and purer, and thereby to enter on some 
truer and more heavenly happiness than at any previous 
hour. 

Such, in brief, are the principles and beliefs of -Unita- 
rians. The faith is usually considered a heresy of these 
modern days, but Unitarians themselves consider it the 
oldest kind of Christianity. For it is the kind found in 
the Sermon on the Mount, in the Lord’s Prayer, in the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and in the rest of Christ’s 
teaching. It was the kind that prevailed in the first two 
centuries after Christ’s death. 

The so-called Apostles’ Creed, the rule of faith during 
the early Christian centuries, has nothing in it implying 
the coequality of Christ with God the Father, nor does it 
mention a Trinity in Unity. Clement, Polycarp, Irenzus, 
Tertullian, Origen, and Lactantius — all the early Church 
Fathers, in short — give testimony that the accepted doc- 
trine of the first three centuries was that the Father was 
the only Supreme God, and that Christ’s being was a 
created, subordinate, and derived being — one who acted 
as the instrument and messenger of God the Father. As 
Justin Martyr took care to point out, in speaking of the 
divine commission given to Jesus, ‘‘ There is a Lord of 
the Lord Jesus, being his Father and God, and the cause 
of his existence.” One of the early advocates of a Trin- 
ity was Tertullian; but he himself testifies that the greater 
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part of believers were startled at his theory as an innova- 
tion, and objected to it as dividing the Unity of God. 
And even in the next century, when Athanasius cham- 
pioned so stoutly the coequality of the Son with the 
Father, the well-known Church Father Gregory Nazian- 
zen has recorded that, at first, ‘‘ Athanasius stood alone, 
or with a very few.’’ The first victory of the Trinitarian 
innovators was not gained till 825, at the Council of 
Niceea, when the Son was declared of the same substance 
as the Father. But it was not ventured as yet to assert 
this consubstantiality and personality as belonging to the 
Holy Ghost. During the next half-century one-half of 
the Church was Arian. It held the Son of God to be 
derived, and subordinate in rank, and similar — not iden- 
tical — in nature with God, the Father, and this party 
often preponderated, and six times condemned and ban- 
ished Athanasius as a heretic. In 880 Theodosius, the 
emperor, drove the Arians by force out of the churches of 
the East, and at the head of his legions installed Gregory 
Nazianzen, the bishop of the Nicene party in control of 
Constantinople. To legalize these violent proceedings 
(says Prof. Carl Hase, ‘‘ History of the Christian Church,” 
Sect. 105). a council was called, composed of only one 
hundred and fifty bishops, chosen under the arbitrary dic- 
tation of the emperor. By this partisan fragment of the 
Church, which is called the Council of Constantinople, 
381 a.p., the Holy Spirit was also proclaimed as coequal 
with the Father and Son, and as proceeding from the 
Father. The article which declared that the Holy Spirit 
also proceeded from the Son (the Filioque clause), was 
incorporated into the confession of faith by a local synod 
at Toledo in 589. The present orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity, that of the Westminster Confession and the evan- 
gelic creeds generally, was first clearly championed in 
the Church by Saint Augustine at the close of the fourth 
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century. And Saint Augustine has put on record his 
confession that ‘‘ he was in the dark until he found the 
true doctrine concerning the divine Word (i.e., the incar- 
nate Son of God), in a Latin translation of some Platonic 
writings.” It was from pagan philosophy, not from the 
gospel, that it was derived. But even yet it was not 
formally indorsed by any public and general council in the 
Christian Church till the time of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil in 1215. 

In the light of such facts, are not Unitarians quite justi- 
fied in declaring with the great church historian,.Neander 
(Vol. I., p. 571, ‘‘ History of the Christian Religion”), 
himself an orthodox believer, that this doctrine of the 
Trinity ‘‘ does not belong to the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith, as is sufficiently evident from the fact 
that it is expressly held forth in no one particular passage 
of the New Testament ” ? . 

It was only thus gradually and after many centuries 
that the simple gospel of Christ was overlaid by these 
inventions of theologians and ecclesiastics. The great 
religious reform needed to-day is to slough off these arti- 
ficial metaphysical accretions from Christianity, and to 
return to the simple principles of love to God and love to 
man which Christ originally taught. 

To bring about such a reformation and simplification 
of Christianity is the aim of Unitarianism. The great 
want of the times is a religion that shall not only be full 
of faith and reverence, but of reason and common sense, 
in harmony with the teachings of natural science, the 
needs of the human heart, and the dictates of the con- 
science. Such a faith Unitarians present to the world 
in the liberal Christianity in which so many of the noblest 
minds of modern days have found comfort. 

Among the representative theologians and preachers 
who have belonged or still belong to its fellowship in 
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America are such names as William Ellery Channing, 
James Freeman Clarke, Orville Dewey, Henry W. Bel- 
lows, ‘Theodore Parker, Frederic H. Hedge, Robert Coll- 
yer, William H. Furness, Ezra S. Gannett, George 
Putnam, William Henry Channing, Thomas Starr King, 
Horatio Stebbins, Grindall Reynolds, Minot J. Savage, 
Octavius B. Frothingham, Cyrus A. Bartol, and Samuel 
R. Calthrop. 

Among philanthropists and reformers, the following 
have held or still hold our Unitarian faith, namely, 
Joseph Tuckerman, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Dorothea 
L. Dix, Peter Cooper, Samuel J. May, Henry Bergh, 
Abbott Lawrence, Enoch Pratt, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Charles Barnard, John Pierpont, Dorman B. Eaton, 
Edward Everett Hale, and William H. Baldwin. 

Among educators and distinguished leaders in our uni- 
versities and colleges who haye been connected with our 
churches or are still in affiliation with us may be named 
the following: The presidents of Harvard University 
since the early part of the century, namely, J. T. Kirk- 
land, Josiah Quincy, Jared Sparks, James Walker, C. C. 
Felton, Thomas Hill, and Charles W. Eliot; Horace 
Mann, founder of the American public school system and 
president of Antioch College; Jonas G. Clark, founder of 
Clark University ; Chancellor William G. Eliot of Wash- 
ington University; Professors Francis J. Child, Andrews 
Norton, Edward Channing, Francis Bowen, Ezra Abbot, 
Andrew P. Peabody, George R. Noyes, Charles Eliot 
Norton, and James K. Hosmer. 

Among our poets, the following have been of our faith: 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry W. Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Julia Ward 
Howe, Helen Hunt Jackson, Samuel Longfellow, and 
Edward R. Sill. John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker 
poet, also accepted the Unitarian views in theology. 
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Among historians, we enumerate the following names 
as on our roll: George Bancroft, J. Lothrop Motley, Wil- 
liam H. Prescott, George Ticknor, John G. Palfrey, 
and Francis Parkman. 

Among scientific workers, we may name the following 
in the past and present as holding our views: Nathan- 
iel Bowditch; Louis Agassiz, Benjamin Pierce, Maria 
Mitchell, John W. Draper, Asaph Hall, Wolcott Gibbs, 
Joseph Lovering, and Jeffries Wyman. 

Among distinguished authors, artists, and actors, we 
may name Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Edwin P. Whipple, George William Curtis, William Ware, 
Margaret Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Catharine Sedgwick, Sylvester Judd, Henry Thoreau, 
Christopher P. Cranch, James T. Fields, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Thomas W. Higginson, Parke Godwin, William R. 
Alger, Charlotte Cushman, John Weiss, Samuel Johnson, 
John S. Dwight, Edmund C. Stedman, Harriet Hosmer, 
John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett, and Charles F. 
Dole. 

Among statesmen and public men, four Presidents of 
_ the United States have been of our faith; namely, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, and 
Millard Fillmore. 5 

-Among United States senators, the following well- 
known names may be enumerated: Daniel Webster, 
John C. Calhoun, Edward Everett, William E. Chandler, 
George F. Hoar, Justin D. Morrill, Hannibal Hamlin, 
and John P. Hale. 

Among jurists we may name the following justices of 
Supreme Courts, either National or State: John Marshall, 
Joseph Story, Samuel F. Miller, Theophilus Parsons, 
Lemuel Shaw, George T. Bigelow, John Wells, Wal- 
bridge A. Field, E. Rockwood Hoar, Benjamin F. 
Thomas, and John Lowell. 
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Among governors of States: John H. Clifford, John A. 
Andrew, Alexander H. Bullock, George S. Boutwell, 
Thomas Talbot, George D. Robinson, Oliver Ames, 
Roger Wolcott, Charles H. Bell, Alphonso Taft, George 
Hoadly, John T. Bagley. 

Among distinguished men in public life or the business 
world in yarious posts we name: Benjamin Franklin, 
Fisher Ames, Charles Francis Adams, John D. Long 
(Secretary of the Navy), Nathaniel Thayer, Moses H. 
Grinnell, A. A. Low, Augustus Hemenway, Henry P. 
Kidder, George W. McCrary, Carroll D. Wright, George 
C. Perkins, and Horace Davis. 

Among English Unitarians, the following names are 
those of well-known authors: John Milton, John Locke, 
Joseph Priestley, James Martineau, J. Estlin Carpenter, 
Stopford A. Brooke, Philip H. Wicksteed, Francis W. 
Newman, Mrs. Barbauld, Frances Power Cobbe, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Sir John Bowring, and Sarah Flower Adams. 

In other lines of service we find in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship a great host of distinguished names, among which 
we have space only for a few, such as Isaac Newton, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, Miss Mary Carpenter, John 
Pounds, Jeremy Bentham, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. William 
B. Carpenter, Mary Somerville, and Octavia Hill. 

To these may,be added the names of the following 
eminent men on the continent of Europe who have held 
or still hold our faith: Mazzini, the Italian patriot and 
reformer; Emilio Castelar, the Republican leader in Spain ; 
Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot; Albert Réville, 
Athanase Coquerel, Professor Kuenen, Professor Schenkel, 
_ and Professor Carl Hase. 2 

Is not a faith that has received the adherence of so 
many of the first minds of the age worth inquiring into? 

Take down your New Testament, reader, and study the 
record of Christ’s teaching in the Four Gospels, and see 
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if you find there the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Deity of Christ, vicarious atonement, infallible inspi- 
ration, salvation without personal holiness, or the total 
_ depravity of human nature. Then ask yourself, If these 
doctrines are not taught by Christ, what claim have 
they on your allegiance? Have they any more support 
from reason or experience or physical science? And, if 
they have no satisfactory evidence in either Scripture or 
reason, why do you continue to accept such creeds? 

Shut out the disturbing influence of your inherited pre- 
possessions, and give the subject a candid inquiry, and I 
do not fear the result. If Unitarians are not yet strong 
numerically, may they not comfort themselves by reading 
what Louis Kossuth, the great Hungarian patriot, not 
long ago said to Prof. John Kovacs, of Klausenburg, 
“The Unitarian faith is the only faith that has a future, 
the only one that can influence the intelligent and mterest 
the indifferent”? 
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“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. : 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


AN 
INTRODUCTION TO UNITARIANISM. 


THERE are many men and women of high moral pur- 
pose and of religious spirit who are outside the churches. 
They are interested in philanthropy, in education, and in 
all that concerns the welfare of the community; but they 
are unable to accept the creeds which are commonly made 
the conditions of church membership. Many such persons 
are unaware that there exists any church to which they 
may belong without giving up their freedom of thought. 
I wish on behalf of the Unitarian Church to address the 
isolated liberal thinker. It will be more simple for me 
to speak to a person rather than to a class. In order 
that we may at once come to an understanding, let me 
see if I can tell ; 


WHAT YOU ARE. - 


You had been educated in an evangelical church where 
you had been taught what is commonly called The Plan 
of Salvation. The foundation of. this system lay in the 
belief that God had revealed his full will in the Bible, 
which was a book of infallible truth. It told how the 
world was created, how man was created innocent but 
fell into sin, how at last the Second Person of the Trinity 
took upon himself our humanity, was born, suffered, and 
died that those who believe on Him might be saved. 
All those who did not believe on Him must suffer eternal 
misery under the wrath of God. 

It was through no will of your own that you doubted 
first one and then another of these doctrines. The first 
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doctrine to fade away was that of the eternal punishment 
of unbelievers. The proof texts in the Bible seemed to 
teach this, and yet it seemed so horribly unjust, so con- 
tradictory to the thought that God is love, that you felt 
that there must be some mistake in the reasoning that 
would shut out a great part of mankind from all hope. 
You had heard that there were heretics called Uni- 
versalists who stoutly denied the doctrine. You were 
not ready to become a Universalist, but you were glad 
when your own minister quietly ignored the dogma. 

After a while you saw that there were other mistakes 
in the system which had been taught.you. You got some 
knowledge of geology, and you saw that it is impossible 
any longer to take the account of the creation in Genesis 
literally. A little reflection showed that the whole account 
of the fall of man must be given up. At first you tried 
to think that this had no effect on what seemed more 
essential, — salvation through the blood of Christ. But, . 
after a while, you perceived that the whole plan of re- 
demption depended on the orthodox view of the fall of 
man. Then you began to study the Bible anew. You 
asked, Does the Bible claim to be infallible? If it 
does, is the claim verified? You discovered that modern 
scholars have found many undoubted mistakes in it. 
Along with the loftiest thoughts they have found many 
human errors. This was, you learned, not a matter of 
conjecture but one of plain fact. 

If the Bible is not infallible can the appeal to proof 
texts really prove anything? Is it any longer possible 
to rest content with a doctrine merely because it’s 
“scriptural ”? Common-sense answered: No. 

At this time you received a further shock, when on 
seeking light on the popular creeds, you discovered that 
those who defended them often played fast and loose 
with words. When you discovered that a creed might 
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be signed with mental reservations, you felt that you 
were being trifled with. It was all so different from the 
transparent candor with which men of science state the 
results of their researches. About this time the reports 
of a ‘‘ heresy trial” made you look upon the church with 
a feeling almost of disgust. A scholar, for stating the 
conclusions to which his studies led. him, was haled be- 
fore an ecclesiastical court as if he had been guilty of a 
erime. The church, you said, is an enemy to the truth- 
seeking spirit, and so you turned away from it. Since 
then you have been an outsider. You have taken an in- 
terest in philanthropic associations; you have read good 
books; you have given much thought to your own home. 
In many ways you are conscious that you are more re- 
ligious in your inner thought than you had been before ; 
but you have no church. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED? 


No. Nobody prefers being ‘‘an outsider.” At first 
you rather enjoyed it. It was a fine thing to live in the 
open. You felt only compassion for those who were shut 
in by a roof. But now you are willing to confess that 
it is sometimes chilly and always a little lonely, where 
you are. You begin to realize the feeling of the Ancient 
Mariner when, after being ‘“ alone on the wide, wide sea,”’ 
he longed for the fellowship of religion. 


Oh sweeter than the marriage feast, 

’T is sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company. 

To walk together to the kirk 

_And all together pray, 

While each to the great Father bends — 
Old men and babes and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 
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It is that sense of ‘‘ walking together” that attracts 
you in the ideal of a church. How beautiful it is to be- 
long to a society based not on wealth, or social distine- 
tion, or self-interest, but only on common human needs 
and aspirations! And when you think of your own 
children your position as an ‘‘ outsider” seems to you 
still more unsatisfactory. The church of your childhood 
was narrow, and you outgrew it; but there were some 
things you learned there which you have never outgrown. 
There is a sense of the sanctity of all life, that you have 
carried with you, and which is the best thing you have 
to-day. You want to communicate that to your children, 
and you find it is no easy thing. You need the help of 
others, you need the proper atmosphere and environment. 

And there are occasions of joy and sorrow when you 
go back to the church. They are the times when you 
need the sacramental touch to give any meaning to life. 

Of another lack you have become conscious, even in 
your good works. It is the lack of unity. A great many 
good people are busily engaged in doing a great many 
kinds of good things. Some are visiting the sick, some 
are endeavoring to reform politics, some are setting ex- 
amples of noble integrity in business. How may they 
be brought together, so that they may encourage one 
another and present a solid front against the forces of 
evil? How may they find one common inspiration and 
feel the glow which comes from fellowship? As it is, 
they are often lonely and discouraged ; how may they be 
united into one triumphant body? 


THE CHURCH TO WHICH YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
BELONG. 


That in the church which has irritated and alienated 
you has been its dogmatism, its narrowness, its tradition- 
alism. That which attracts you is the idea of a brother- 
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hood based on common human needs and aspirations. If 
the Church could only be made to give up the intrusive 
attempt to dictate a set of opinions to its members, and 
give itself to the work of developing each one in his own 
best life, and encouraging each one in his own endeavors 
to realize the ideal, what a noble institution it might 
become! A university needs no formal creed, the love 
of sound learning is a suflicient bond. Why should not 
a church be united in the same way? Instead of being a 
union of those who have the same opinions, let it be the 
union of those who desire to cultivate to the fullest their 
moral and spiritual natures, and to share with others the 
good which they may have discovered. Such a church 
could have no fear of heresy. One could not really ‘‘ out- 
grow ” it, for its very purpose is to afford the necessary 
helps to the fullest individual development. Such a 
church in any community would afford a meeting-place 
and a home for all those who were interested in the better- 
ment of the common life. It would, at the same time, be 
a refuge for the lonely and the discouraged. To ‘ be- 
long to a church” would be the evidence, not of sectarian 
zeal, but of the broadest-humanitarian sympathy- 


DO YOU KNOW THAT OTHERS ARE WORKING 
FOR JUST SUCH AN IDEAL? 


Read these words of William Ellery Channing : 


“T desire to escape the narrow walls of a particular church, 
and to live under the open sky, in the broad light, looking far and 
wide, seeing with my own eyes, hearing with my own ears, and 
following truth meekly, but resolutely, however arduous and soli- 
tary the path in which she leads.” 


Channing, you perceive, was willing, if need be, to 
walk alone. Happily, however, it was not necessary for 
him to do so, for he found ‘‘ a goodly company ” ready 
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to walk with him. This was the real meaning of the 
Unitarian movement of which Channing was the honored 
leader. 

It will be worth your while to look up the history of 
this Unitarian movement. You will find Unitarianism 
has passed through all the phases of thought or feeling 
which you have passed through, and is now facing sub- 
stantially the same ideals. It began in the strictest form 
of Calvinism. These churches in their search for truth 
have been reluctantly compelled to give up-first one and 
then another of their inherited doctrines—the Trinity, 
the fall of man, the atonement, the eternal punishment of 
the unbelievers, at last the infallible authority of the 
Bible. If you take the trouble you may find out the 
reasons which forced them to each step. This side of the 
development was negative, so that Unitarians have often 
felt themselves to be cut off from the larger fellowship 
they have desired. But in the exercise of their freedom 
they have come upon that which has been positive and 
inspiring. 

The dignity and worth of human nature; the sacred- 
ness of the moral law; the wonderfulness of the tendency 
to growth and progress; the unity to be discerned in all . 
good things; the prophecies which this present life gives 
of larger and more perfect life — these are the themes 
which Unitarian poets and preachers have found most 
inspiring. All these thoughts find their natural centre in | 
the thought of God. Unitarians do not attempt to define 
the Divine Being, but, following the various lines of 
beauty and truth in the Universe, they find them converg- 
ing in one Divine Reality. They do not find it necessary 
to formulate any creed to which all must assent because 
they believe that the natural impulse of the human soul is 
religious. Each age and each nation has made its own 
picture of the Highest and Best. We are, by the same 
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necessity, making our mental pictures, but the reality 
must always be greater than our thoughts. To the Uni- 
tarian, worship is just this continual reaching out toward 
the perfect life. The freer we are in our thought and 
spirit, the more religious we are, if we only keep up the 
search for that which is beyond. 

As to Jesus, Unitarians find it impossible to think of 
him as Almighty God, and after a careful study of the 
records they find the proof of many of the marvels at- 
tributed to him inadequate. But as they read the New 
Testament they are thrilled by his words and _ his life. 
Jesus teaches that religion consists in perfect Love — 
love toGod and man. He teaches that religion is natural, 
its most perfect type being the little child. He teaches 
that there is no need of a mediator between God and 
man, for a man may go to God just as a child goes to his 
father. He teaches that religion is a matter not of tra- 
dition, but of personal insight, for ‘‘ the pure in heart see 
God.” He teaches that the true way to learn is by doing. 
‘¢ He that doeth his will shall know of the doctrine.” 

Such thoughts as these do not need to be enforced by 
-any dogma of infallibility, they need only to be uttered 
to meet with response. In these words of Jesus, rather 
than in any doctrine about him, Unitarians rest their 
faith. Jesus is to them the pioneer of a perfectly free 
and spiritual religion. 

In another way Unitarians have found inspirations 
which more than make up for what they have lost in 
breaking away from traditional doctrines. The great 
social movements of our time have enforced, as never 
before, the lesson that we are bound together by ties that 
cannot be broken. We are literally members of one body. 
Civilization itself is dependent on a religious spirit. 
We cannot have a true nation without having men and 
women to whom duty is something sacred. The attempt 
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to build up the state, the school, the family, brings the 
realization of religion as something of large public inter- 
est. From this standpoint the idea of the Church comes 
to have a new dignity and importance. It is not an insti- 
tution standing apart from the state, as if it belonged to 
another sphere. It has a necessary function in the com- 
munity; it must train its members to serve the state in 
the noblest ways. 

To know the full thought of modern Unitarians on the 
varied themes of religion you are referred not to a creed 
but to the writings of representatives of the faith from 
Channing and Parker to the present. In reading, you 
must take for granted one thing: though members of a 
church, these men are as free as you are. They do not 
desire to impose their opinions on you, only to help you, 
if possible, in your search for truth. They welcome 
honest inquiry: in their church fellowship there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. They hold with that 
eminent Unitarian, John Milton, that 


“To be still searching what we do not know by what we know, 
still closing up truth to truth as we find it, this is the golden rule 
in theology as in arithmetic, and makes the best harmony in the - 
church, not the formal and outward union of cold, neutral, and 
inwardly divided minds.” 


I have attempted merely to give an introduction to 
Unitarianism, just as I should introduce two friends who 
ought to know each other. I fancy that you who have 
thought your own way out of orthodoxy will find little 
that is startling in the negative side of Unitarian litera- 
ture. TI think, however, that you may find encouragement 
in the discovery that what to you has been a lonely way 
has been travelled by others in ‘‘a goodly company.” 
You may find inspiration, too, in learning that a move- 
ment that has always been loyal to the principle of free- 
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dom, and which has declared that doubt is not a sin but 
the condition of real thinking, has not ended in mere 
negation, but in a cheerful faith. When you come to ex- 
amine it you will find that that faith is not very different 
from that to which you yourself have come. 

Is not this something of importance to you? Here are 
people who are actually organized and at work, endeay- 
oring to realize the ideal of a church of freedom and 
brotherly kindness, without bigotry and without supersti- 
tion — the very church of which you had dreamed. They 
would be stronger for your co-operation; would not you 
be happier for their fellowship? 


HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishés and maintains churches, holds 
conventions, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
Association, including doctrinal, devotional, and practical 
works, will be sent to all who apply. All religious books 
by Unitarian authors are kept on sale, and will be sent 

on receipt of price. A list of such books, with prices, 
will be furnished upon request. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of churches and individuals... Annual subscriptions 
of any amount are solicited. Address communications 
and contributions to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. The following is the simple 
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I give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a corporation established by law in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum Of vrecsersrseeerrnee dollars. 
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Our Faira. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TyprcaL CoveNnANT oF A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


THE POWER OF JESUS’ LIFE. 


Believe me for the very works’ sake. —Joun xiy. 11. 


A yEArR ago I read Mommsen’s History of Ancient 
Rome. His allusions to the period of its early kings 
greatly impressed me. Of that period we have abso- 
lutely no authentic history. So far as the story is 
handed down in writing, it is hopelessly legendary and 
mythical. Are we, then, destitute of all trustworthy in- 
formation? By no means. We learn, he says, what we 
know, not from historical tradition, but by means of 
inference from the institutions known to have ‘existed 
soon after. ‘The structure of society, the laws of the 
state, the religious customs, the family relation, art, 
. architecture, — all these, which we find fully formed 
and in action when first trustworthy annals came to be, 
do testify of a civilization and development governing 
and unfolding ere trustworthy annals were. We be- 
lieve and know much of those far distant times, not on 
account of the record, but for the sake of the works, 
which abide. It is like the transformations of our 
planet. No account of these has been handed down. 
None could be. But in every tilted layer of rock, in 
every petrifaction of tree or animal, the geologist reads 
the sure story. 

What is true of Roman history might be true of any 
other history. It is supposable that in some remote 
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future all annals of our own country prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in 1789: might be lost. Yet I 
can conceive of an acute scholar, lke our historian, 
pointing out to the curious reader three thousand years 
hence what varied influences the Puritan, the Cavalier, 
the Huguenot, poured into our common life, and how 
careful study, with little or no printed evidence, might 
put the long struggle with the savage, the successful 
uprising of the Revolution, and the great argument by 
which a loose confederacy became a nation, among well- 
ascertained facts. All this would be possible, because 
every unknown past leaves behind works which live 
and act in a known present, and reveal the quality of 
that past. 


Why should we not apply this historic principle to 
Jesus’ life? That is, why should we not use his own 
language with a wide and permanent application? Sure 
I am that, if we could get at the core and heart of the 
faith and reverence of Christendom to-day, we should 
find that these qualities do not rest simply upon the 
fact that four short biographies of Jesus were written 
centuries ago. Such reverence and faith rest rather on 
the ineffaceable consciousness of mankind that Jesus 
has written his life and power in fair and noble charac- 
ters upon more than eighteen hundred years of human 
experience; and that he is doing the same thing to-day, 
and here, ‘and everywhere. Stating it in Gospel phrase, 
men believe in him and submit their lives to his influ- 
ence for his works’ sake. Manuscripts may be altered, 
or the history and formation of them may be concealed 
by the mists of a deep antiquity. But moral and spirit- 
ual force and truth, put into the life of the race, abide, 
and testify of their source and giver. 

This historic principle — for it has certainly become 
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that — has peculiar worth and helpfulness in our own 
time. We live ina period of questioning. Doubt has 
in many minds risen to the elevation of an august 
virtue. There are those who would put after every 
statement of Christian history an interrogation point. 
Certainly I cannot in any fulness agree with this ex- 
treme unbelief. Sometimes it seems as irrational as 
the wildest credulity, and to demand of Christian an- 
nals what it would demand of nothing else. When the 
last historic inquiry shall have been made, and the 
last words of criticism spoken, I suspect that we shall 
be compelled to believe as much as this: that the Gos- 
pels were written by persons who had an intimate con- 
nection with the planting of Christianity; that what 
they wrote they wrote from honest conviction; and fin- 
ally, and most important, that what they wrote uncon- 
sciously reveals a character larger, loftier, and more 
spiritual than their own. 

Suppose now that we entertain all the questions, con- 
sider all the doubts, put the interrogation point wher- 
' ever an objector desires, and as often as he desires it. 
Have we lost Jesus? Has that influence, so strong 
and tender, so attractive and inspiring, taken its final 
departure? Certainly not. Real works last. Genuine 
spiritual principles and influences are enduring bless- 
ings. Some of the interesting details of that great 
career, as the historian says of Roman annals, may 
pass away. But the main stress and power of the life 
cannot pass away. It has become one of the forces in 
the moral universe. It is this reality of the Christ that 
has given him a permanent place in human interest. 
Great changes of opinion come with the years. Just 
criticisms in time are universally accepted. So the 
outward form is in flux. But no change affects the 
sway of a life which is genuine, and which communi- 
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cates enduring spiritual help and inspiration. Men 
doubt theories; they believe facts. 

What did Jesus give the world to be a perpetual wit- 
ness that he once lived, and that he was worthy of the 
love and reverence with which men have remembered 
him? Let us say, first, an ideal life. An ideal life 
so embedded in human consciousness that men cannot 
away with it. No matter now about the biographies; 
no matter about the traditions; no matter what you 
believe or do not believe of these. As much as this is 
certain. In the earliest Christian ycars of which there 
is a sure record, a new and higher conception of holy 
living meets you. The true man, it says, is he who is 
one in heart and purpose with that infinite greatness 
we call the Heavenly Father. The true man is he who 
within is pure and just. The true man is he who in his 
secret soul loves his fellow-man. In this conception 
all goodness is first inward, afterward outward; first of 
the heart, then of the hand and the conduct. It is a 
fresh and lofty conception. It did not simply express 
the spiritual standards of its own time. The Jewish 
thought of acceptable living was to pay tithes of mint, 
anise, and cummin, and to hold fast to the traditions of 
the elders. It was hopelessly external. This concep- 
tion could not have come from the Roman, — whose 
virtue even meant courage, endurance, whose very mo- 
rality put on the Stoic garb, whose religion was pru- 
dent and earthly. It could not have come from the 
Greek, — in his best estate beauty-loving and pleasure- 
loving, and who in later days had sunk into doubt and 
voluptuousness. Neither could it have come from the 
earlier Christians themselves; for neither they nor we 
have been able to reach up to that great pattern of 
divinest life. 

The conception of true life presented to the world in 
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the first Christian ages demands a great soul. It bears 
witness that a son of God taught and lived this imper- 
ishable moral ideal. ‘There is no other adequate ex- 
planation. In all other departments of life this is the 
way we have to deal with the works which an unknown 
past hands down. I go out into the desert which skirts 
Palestine. I reach the oasis where Palmyra stood. 
Around me, beautiful even in ruins, are the remains of 
temple and palace. DoTI need to be told that the rude 
Arab, who pitches his black tent and feeds his flock 
beneath their shadows, did not rear them? Do not the 
works —these magnificent structures, that neither man’s 
violence nor the waste of centuries has been able ut- 
terly to destroy — bear their own witness? Though 
there were not preserved a line of history, should we 
not know that once a lordlier race here lived and 
wrought ? Even so the spiritual work rooted in man’s 
life testifies of the worker. 


Consider the immortality which cleaves to the teacher 
ings of the New Testament. Here are those wonderful 
parables, which have delighted and instructed sixty 
generations of the old and young. Read the parables 
of the Prodigal Son and of the Good Samaritan. How 
fresh and interesting they are! How applicable to the 
errors, needs, and duties of man to-day! No frost of 
age rests upon them. I doubt whether our own gener- 
ation, with all its progress in science, in art, and in 
literature, can write one which will last half as long. 
Here is the Sermon on the Mount. It is a whole vol- 
ume on ethics and religion, compressed into a dozen 
pages. Not a verse would we spare. How seriously 
yet how pithily it unfolds the whole philosophy and 
duty of true prayer! What modesty it would add to 
the grace of charity! With what clearness it states . 
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and illustrates the supremacy of the heavenly over the 
earthly treasure! ‘lo the inwardness and depth of the 
better life in man, each Beatitude bears its own sepa- 
rate witness. No doubt a hundred thousand sermons 
have been written upon this first recorded sermon. A 
hundred thousand more may be. Yet the fountain will 
be unexhausted. And where shall we find profounder 
glimpses of man’s divinest life than in the words of 
that Gospel of John, which Edmund Sears calls “the 
Heart of Christ ”? 

Some one says now that we are not sure of the 
authorship of the four Gospels, that we do not know 
whether they were written thirty or seventy years after 
the supposed death of Jesus, that we cannot tell with 
certainty even whether their original garb was Hebrew 
or Greek. We are sorry if this be so.- Naturally 
enough, we like to be sure even of unimportant details. 
But the great teacher is there. He who spake as God 
gave him wisdom has written his mark on every page. 
Had but one of the great Philippics of Demosthenes 
come down to us, and with no certain history attached, 
should we not know that in Greece’s extremity there 
spake an orator at whose feet the lovers of eloquence 
might wisely sit? We read the drama of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Very little written history tells of 
its author. Nota tenth part of what it records of some 
worthless sycophant. But how full the testimony of 
his works! The knowledge of the human heart, of its 
springs of action, of its deep fountains of human joy 
and sorrow, are all written there in fair, large charac- 
ters. I read my Bible, and I know that Jesus walked 
with God; that the volume of truth and duty was to 
him an open book; that his words were light and life; 
that he must have spoken with authority, and not as 
the scribes. 
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Reflect upon the vast impulse which Christianity has 
been in human history. Reflect not the less upon the 
blessing it has been in the private life of men, — quick- 
ening their faith, comforting them in sorrow, and lead- 
ing uncounted multitudes out of the fleshly life up to 
the ways of the spirit. All this is of common observa- 
tion. For eighteen centuries this word, this life, has 
been a force in the personal experience, and a force 
in the great common life of humanity, —a stream of 
energy forever flowing, forever unexhausted. No one 
can look beneath the surface of human annals and not 
find it. 

Then we search for the beginning of this world-wide 
inspiration, of this world-inclusive movement. What 
do we find? This. In a little despised province of 
Rome, probably in a despised town of this despised 
province, far away from the centres of power, a great 
word was spoken. The mighty of this world had but 
little respect for it. They withstood and hated it. 
Kings and rulers turned a deaf ear to it. Great eccle- 
siastical systems, strong in their organization, strong in 
traditional reverence, stood in its way. - Even the light 
unbelief of the time, which was robbing so many of 
serious trust, did not furnish a congenial atmosphere 
in which to blossom and bear fruit. But in three 
centuries the new truth, nominally at any rate con- 
quered the world. Men’s ways of thinking, their rules 
of action, their best hopes for this world or the next, 
their dreams of a progress yet to be, their very laws, 
—all that makes up the basis and the texture of civil- 
ization, felt and feels its potent influence. 

We all know what may be said, and said truly. 
There had been a long and varied preparation, Roman 
conquest had melted into one countless and warring 
principalities, so that the whole world was open to the. 
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great-hearted missionary of the truth. The old faiths, 
the old rituals, were losing their power. Minds and 
hearts were growing more hospitable to the fresh mes- 
sage which had in it rationality plus life. All this no 
doubt is true. But in this statement one thing is lack- 
ing, —a towering personality, a soul charged with truth 
and sympathy, a mind and heart to be the media 
through which the divine life should flow into man’s 
life. Even in material interests, great advances always 
demand great prophets. One does not believe that Bis- 
marck united Germany as the watchmaker gathers into 
a perfect chronometer the scattered wheels and springs. 
But neither watch nor empire could dispense with the 
master hand. Much more do spiritual advances require 
prophets. Luther did not create the Reformation, but 
it would have lagged without him. John Wesley was 
not the whole of Methodism, but all the same it waited 
for his coming. So the world before Jesus’ day had 
been all unconsciously preparing for a great fresh influx 
of spiritual life. But it waited for a mighty personal- 
ity, a soul in whom God’s spirit dwelt, —in whom was 
a knowledge of the truth, a love of man, and a bright 
vision of a nobler future. And it found all in the 
prophet of Galilee; and his works, seen in a better 
civilization, and seen in a truer form of religion, and 
seen in purer lives, bear witness of him. Men believe 
in him and cherish his influence, not simply because of 
what is written, but because his own wonderful person- 
ality has poured itself without stint into the world’s 
life. 

More and more I am disposed to exalt personality. 
The final law in all well-ordered life is the principle of 
truth which expresses the love and wisdom of Him who 
created us. That of course. But never does a prin- 
ciple of truth come home with such power as when it 
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is incarnated in living excellence. Take a simple illus- 
tration. One praises in abstract terms heroic self-sac- 
rifice. All he says is true. Yet perchance your heart 
does not burn within you, and you are not stirred to 
noble imitation. Replace now the abstraction by an 
actual example. Tell the story of one who has risked 
all, and lost all, to save another. The virtue takes on 
reality. The frost around the heart melts. The foun- 
tains of the great deeps of sympathy are broken up. 
You admire, you reverence, you imitate. 

In a large way, the remembrance of Jesus does the 
same thing, — changes mere assent into earnest accept- 
ance. That remembrance may have been connected 
with mistaken convictions. Nevertheless, the disposi- 
tion of good and wise men to keep his memory green is 
an eminently healthy tendency. It proposes to bring 
men into contact with a personality which has in all 
the Christian years proved to be full of spiritual powers. 
One can hardly estimate the loss to the race, and to the 
individual, if in all the Christian centuries we could 
have excluded enthusiasm for Jesus’ personality, and 
replaced it by a cool and sensible acceptance of truth, 
in which there was not one heart-throb. 

What we need is more heart-throbs. To exclude from 
our lives the greatest example is to rob us of motive 
power. That wondrous life has filled the Christian ages 
with its work. It has flooded the Christian conscious- 
ness with its ideal of holy living. What most of us 
need is not more knowledge, but more warmth, more 
zeal, a clearer conviction of the reality and worth of 
the better life. We get this warmth, we get this en- 
thusiasm, we get this vision of a diviner life, to no 
little degree from the example of the saints, and espe- 
cially from that example which has led so many souls 
into higher paths and itself lighted the way. 


| \HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishes and maintains churches, holds 
conventicns, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
Association, including doctrinal, devotional, and practical 
works, will be sent to all who apply. All religious books 
by Unitarian authors are kept on sale, and will be sent 
on receipt of price. A list of such books, with prices, 
will be furnished upon request. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of churches and individuals. Annual subscriptions 
of any amount are solicited. Address communications 
and contributions to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The following is the simple 
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I give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a corporation established by law in the State of Massa- 
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Our Fairs. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TypicaAL COVENANT OF A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. _ 


Our DrEcLAaRATION 
(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association.) 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. ; 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition. and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” j 


way GO. TO CHURCH? 


Iv Witt Maxe You Happier. 


We are happy when we have good things to think 
about. There are good things in business, work, poli- 
tics, sport, — but, the best things we can find only in 
brave lives, great deeds, the experiences of those who 
have conquered temptation and difficulty, who have 
suffered and have not despaired. 

These best things the Church supplies. Go there, 
and hear about them. You will be happier for it. 


It Witt Enasre You to Enpure MIsFrortTune. 


How can a man endure misfortune, with courage and 
tranquillity, unless he has hope? How can he have 
hope unless he has a firm faith in the overruling provi- 
_ dence of God? To most of us such faith does not 
come of itself. It needs instilling into the mind and 
cultivating in the heart. 4 

How can a firm faith in God be instilled into the 
mind and cultivated in the heart, except by hearing 
about God, and thinking about him, and praying to 
him? Where is this possible, in any regular and sys- 
tematic way, except in the church ? 
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Irv Witt Enasre You To Resist TEMPTATION. 


Every one meets with temptation. What is wanted 
is the power to resist, the resolution to say no. Edu- 
cation, knowledge, intellectual ability — alone and of 
themselves — will certainly not give us this power. 
They may, indeed, be aids to evil. They may be used 
as instruments of self-indulgence. They may, and 
often do, increase a man’s temptations. 

There is only one influence that can be depended 
upon, — the influence of a sincere belief in God. He 
who really believes that God is “closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet,” and that to him the secrets 
of all hearts are open, possesses within himself a power 
over temptation well-nigh invincible. 

Is it not to be desired, then, that every man should 
cultivate such belief ? What likelihood is there of his 
doing this, if he never goes to church ? 


Ir Witt Enasre You to Estasrish PERSONAL 
Rerations Wits Gop. . 


The church is not only a place of instruction, it is a 
place in which you come in contact with the living and 
active influences of God, under conditions not to be found 
elsewhere. 

Among such influences, under such conditions, attri- 
butes and faculties are quickened in you, which other- 
wise would remain dormant, and gifts are bestowed 
upon you, which otherwise would be withheld. This 
is a consequence of the peculiar nature of the relation- 
ship between man and God. 

It is a relationship not like that of the machine and 
the machinist, the watch and the watchmaker; for the 
machine and the watch, having been put together, are 
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set going or wound up, and then left to themselves. 
It is more like that of a tree to the soil whence 
strength is drawn unceasingly; or, a closer analogy 
still is the relationship between offspring and parent. 
The child possesses a certain independence, yet obtains 
sympathy, and guidance, and help from intercourse 
with the parent; and the measure of such help may 
be enlarged or lessened, may be made of greater or of 
smaller effectiveness, by the voluntary acts of the child. 
The parent is glad to guide, and counsel, and comfort, 
and aid; but the child’s attitude, its self-confident way- 
wardness, too often hinders; and thus many a misery, 
many a tribulation, is endured, which might have been 
escaped. 

And so it is between the Creator and his creatures, 
between the heavenly Parent and his human offspring. 
God wishes you to meet his demands, to fulfil his law, 
and He wishes, therefore, to provide you with the power 
and insight necessary to enable you to fulfil it. The 
forces of God are always influencing us to this end. 
But they can do so much more effectively when we 
cease to offer active opposition. The ordinary attitude 
of mind, engrossed with worldly cares, does offer active 
opposition. It is of the utmost importance for our moral 
welfare, that, at certain times and seasons at least, this 
opposition should cease, and the forces of God be allowed 
freely to flow in. 

Any one who has again and again passed before a 
noble statue or a fine picture, has become aware, grad- 
ually, of the growth in his mind of new perceptions and 
- faculties. Unconsciously to himself, his capacity to see 
beauty has been enlarged by exposure to the influences 
of the beautiful object. And in the same way, by com- 
ing repeatedly under religious influences, at regular in- 
tervals, over a long period of time, a change is-wrought 
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in the texture'and fabric of the mind. New faculties 
are awakened and new susceptibilities brought into be- 
ing. We become able to see and hear what we could 
not see and hear before. “Be still, and know that I am 
God,” says the prophet. ‘‘The highest knowledge, the 
true light, is given to us, not gained by us.” We can, 
however, aid the process of intercommunication between 
Heaven and earth. We can remove obstructions, but 
we can also attract to ourselves divine influences. While 
these influences willact upon a man, will enlighten him, 
will benefit him, when he is simply passive, they will 
do so in a greater degree when he meets them half 
way, when he turns his mind and heart voluntarily 
toward heaven, when he draws near to God in prayer. 

It seems as though quietness set the house-door of the 
soul ajar, and as though prayer opened it wide. Power 
to stand firm against temptation, to be just instead of 
unjust, merciful instead of unmerciful, light on the way, 
consolation in sorrow, are always vouchsafed to him 
who prays, and they are not vouchsafed in anything like 
the same degree without prayer. 

It is, therefore, an urgent necessity, that we should, 
at frequent intervals, place ourselves within an atmos- 
phere of prayer. It is a sovereign remedy; it is a 
sweet and pleasant one; yet it demands a serious effort 
on our part. The practical difficulty is, for a man, amid 
the bustle of active life and absorbed in the anxieties 
of bread-winning, to make the effort, to find time, or 
quiet, or any of the conditions necessary, to attune the 
mind to prayer. 

The plain and obvious and common-sense way out of 
the difficulty is to go to church. There, as nowhere 
else, the right conditions exist; thee, as nowhere else, 
it is possible for you to comply with them. There you 
can at least rest in the mood of passive prayer, and 
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while you are thus stilled, the agencies of heaven will 
minister unto you. They will do far more for you than 
you can do for yourself. They will work in you a silent 
yet a vital change, gradually purifying your heart, in- 
vigorating your moral nature, enlightening your mind, 
transforming you into a new and happier being. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR CHURCH GOING. 


Can we not obtain all the Church has to give from 
good books, in our own homes? If the books deal with 
the same themes the Church deals with, and if we study 
them with care enough, no doubt, it is possible to ob- 
tain from them much of what the Church has to give. 
But, do not the conditions of the average home make 
such study difficult ? 

The temptations to read something else are pressing, 
and is it not common experience that. nine times out of 
ten we yield to the temptation? The consequence is, 
that, though the books we read may be good ones, what 
we obtain from them is not the same kind of: good the 
Church has to give. 

Are not the beauties of nature an efficient substitute 
for the Church? Nature does much for us, contact 
with her gives strength and health; nevertheless her 
methods are those of a relentless mechanism. Her in- 
strument is unfeeling force. It is a fallacy to fancy we 
can learn from her of justice, mercy, faith; that we can 
draw from cloud, or stream, or tree, the strength to 
overcome temptation or the hope that will deliver us 
from despair. So long as men have taken her for their 
sole teacher, they have remained barbarians. 

Tt is in conquering nature, not in submitting to her, 
that the best in us is called forth. So, then, while 
intercourse with nature is invaluable, we delude our- 
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selves if we think we can obtain from her the same 
gifts the Church has to give. We need these gifts. 
The danger of deterioration, of retrogression, is a real 
one. : 

There is a tendency to degeneration in the blood, from 
which the best of us are not free. Vicious, ignoble, self- 
ish habits of thought increase their hold on us, unless 
we set up a counteracting influence. The most effective 
one is frequent intercourse with those who are better 
than ourselves. He who neglects such intercourse will 
find himself, at the end of twelve months, on a lower 
level, less capable of worthy effort, more responsive to 
the solicitations of base things. 

The Church provides a remedy. There we are 
brought in touch with great souls, with the best and 
worthiest examples — with objects of worship, of adora- 
tion, — which exalt the mind, purify thought, and in- 
vigorate the will. 


Go to CHURCH FOR THE SAKE OF YouR CouUNTRY. 


The Church is the solitary institution which holds 
men fast to the thought of an overruling Providence, 
which proclaims the constantly forgotten truth that 
justice and mercy are not things it is permitted us to 
take or leave, but are expressions of the imperative will 
of the living God. Ina word, the Church keeps alive 
and spreads abroad the spirit of religion —the spirit 
which comes from belief in, and intercourse with, God. 
Is not this spirit essential to patriotism ? 

From Leonidas to Lincoln the moving force in every 
true patriot’s heart has been a firm faith in God. The 
conquering nations are the believing nations. Oliver 
Cromwell took special care to get religious men into his 
army. “I raised such men,” he said, “as had the fear 
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of God before them, as made some conscienee of what 
they did; and, from that day forward, they were never 
beaten.” 

Is it not essential to public honesty? If every offi- 
‘cial of the State were in reality a godfearing man, 
would not dishonest dealing with the interests and 
property of the people, be a thing unknown ? 

Is it not essential to public order? Not long ago a 
column of smoke, black and lurid, hung over a certain 
section of the city of Boston. A row of warehouses 
was on fire. It was the work of incendiaries. Who are 
incendiaries ? ‘hey are men without the fear of God 
in their hearts, and without faith in the reality of his 
presence, or in his justice and mercy and love. Is it 
not a public service, then, to support the Church, inas- 
much as it maintains that spirit of religion, without 
which there is likely to be neither patriotism, nor hon- 
esty, nor order ? 

How can we support the Church without going to 
church? We may contribute to its finances, but 
to make its influence felt, must we not -participate 
personally in its work, and share personally its 
responsibilities ? 


Go to CHURCH FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN. 


If the influences of religion are vital to the best citi- 
zenship, should they not be instilled into the minds of 
those who are to become citizens ? 

“Train the children,” said Thomas Jefferson, “and 
what is impossible for us, will be easy for them.” 
But, unless we take an interest in religion, it can 
hardly be expected that our children will do so. 

Is it not a mistake to imagine it is enough to send 
them to Sunday School, while we ourselves stay at | 
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home to read the paper? If we do not value religion, 
they will not value it. They will go to Sunday School 
filled with the idea that they need not take it seriously; 
and in such a mood of mind they will find little good 
there. 

Is not the consequence sure to be that our children 
will grow up itreligious, without that strength to en- 
dure misfortune, that power to resist temptation, that 
sense of responsibility and of loyalty to the right, 
which a sincere religious faith alone can give? 

For the sake, then, of the coming generation, for the 
sake of the children, the Church deserves our strenuous, 
our faithful, our personal support. 


THE MAN JESUS 
By Rev. John W. Chadwick 


Size, 43-47; pages, 258; price, 75 cents wet; postage, 8 cents. 


a book which shall contribute something to a rational under- 

standing of the human greatness of Jesus in the minds of those 
who have not the time or opportunity to read those voluminous writ- 
ings in which the modern study of the life of Jesus has embodied its 
conjectures and results.” The sources of information concerning 
Jesus and the general place and time of his career are carefully and 
fully exarhined, followed by a consideration of his youth and training, 
the development of his character and work. Subsequent chapters 
deal with Jesus as Prophet and Messiah, and finally with the ques- 
tions of resurrection and deification. In simple, direct language, the 
grandeur of Jesus’ humanity is here portrayed with warm sympathy 
and rare insight. 


\ N endeavor, “with the help of many eminent scholars, to write 
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aes seven following discourses were delivered in Washington, 
D. C., by invitation of the American Unitarian Association : 
I. The Universal and the Special in Christianity, by Rev. 
Frederic H. Hedge, D.D.; II. The Bible, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D.; III. God, by Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. ; 
1V. Jesus Christ, by Rev. Brooke Herford; V. Man, by Rev. George 
W. Briggs, D.D.; VI. The Church: The Society which Jesus gathered, 
by Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D.; VII. The Life Eternal — Heaven and 
Hell, by Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop. 

These are expositions of distinctive Unitarian beliefs, expressing 
reverent love of God, abiding faith in humanity, sincere admiration of 
the human personality and noble example of Jesus. The polemical 
element is notably lacking from these discourses, while they are full 
of the spirit of moral earnestness that makes them appeal for a 
hearing to Christians of all creeds. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


HE American Unitarian Association is the working” 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America, It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishes and maintains churches, holds 
conventions, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. ~ 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for. and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
Association, including doctrinal, devotional, and practical 
works, will be sent to all who apply. All religious books 
by Unitarian authors are kept on sale, and will be sent 
on receipt of price. A list of such books, with prices, 
will be furnished upon request. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of churches and individuals. Annual subscriptions 
of any amount are solicited. Address communications 
and contributions to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The following is the simple 
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I give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a corporation established by law in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum Of-scvresruscassessoeee dollars. 
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Ovr Fairs. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TyprcAL COVENANT OF A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Tn the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite 0 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 
(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association.) 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity : 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in loye to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


THE SIMPLIFICATION OF LIFE. 


* Covet earnestly the best gifts.” — 1 CorinTuIANs xii, 31. 
“Grant me, O Lord, to know that which is worth knowing and to 
love that which is worth loving.” — Imitation of Christ. 


Wuen we meet certain persons we feel that they 
are suffering from spiritual and intellectual starvation; 
there seems such meagreness in their opportunity, 
such narrowness in their thought and feeling. They 
are people who are shut in without any outlook upon 
the great world. And so, when we desire to help, our 
instinct is to enlarge their thought, to greaten their 
opportunity. That is indeed a gracious mission, a mis- 
sion to those who are shut in, or to those who are shut 
out. It is the impulse which takes one with books to 
lonely places, with new thoughts to those who suffer 
from the lack of intellectual stimulus. All that be- 
longs to liberalism has this function, —to give to those 
who are half starved that which shall feed their souls. 

But there are others — and among them perhaps the 
majority of those to whom I speak to-day — who do not 
suffer in this way, but who find the real difficulty in 
another direction: not that they have too little oppor- 
tunity, but that they are conscious of too little power 
and too little time to make use of such opportunities as 
come to them. Their feeling — shall I not rather say 
our feeling —is that of those who are perplexed and 
bewildered. Finding ourselves in a world too large 
for our comprehension, finding ourselves challenged by’ 
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tasks that are too big for us, the opening of a larger 
world comes to us almost as a mockery. So much to 
do, so many things to learn, such an infinitude of pos- 
sibility; and yet, when we come back to our own lives, 
how little of all this can we really take in! How small 
a portion of our heritage do we really grasp! Of all the 
great works, how little, after all, can our hands per- 
form! The fulness of life, the multiplicity of its 
engagements, the magnitude of its tasks, —all these 
appall us. 
“ What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise!” 

The most pathetic thing about our modern life is 
the revelation which it gives of multitudes who are 
overburdened, who are tired even of good and great 
things. The message that has come to us as.if it were 
a gospel is the great word, “all things are yours.” 

* All the good the past has had, 

Remains to make our own time glad,” 
we say. But does it make our own time glad, this 
haunting sense of a good we have not personally 
grasped, of the wisdom and truth all around us, but 
disorderly to our mind? Does this make us glad, does 
it not bring rather the feeling of those who labor and 
are heavy laden, and who long, above all things on 
earth, for simplicity, directness, peace ? 

I fancy that when the historical student looks back 
upon the religion of our generation, one of the most 
interesting things that he will observe will be that 
spontaneous movement growing up outside of all 
churches and all theological schools, that is ealled 
“Christian Science.” Large numbers of intelligent 
people have broken away from the trammels of Ortho- 
doxy, and have come to see some principles which are 
the basis of universal religion. They have come to see 
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that God is not far off, but an indwelling power, and 
that the consciousness of that power means life and 
peace. They have come to believe, not in a special, 
but in a universal, revelation. One would suppose that 
this would result in freedom from all external dictation. 
But as a matter of fact, the first use these people make 
of their freedom is to give it up. After asserting the 
healing power of thought, they yield themselves with 
perfect docility to the thought of one person. They 
find comfort in repeating over and over certain desig- 
nated forms of words which are meant to guide their 
thoughts. ‘The philosophical historian, asking the rea- 
son for all this, might well declare it to be character- 
istic of the age. Each age asks, What shall I do to be 
saved ? but the real fear now is not as it once was, the 
wrath of an angry God. People are seeking salvation 
from an unquiet spirit. They are perplexed and they 
long for peace. They are overburdened and they de- 
sire to be saved from weakness and faint-heartedness. ° 
There is a pathetic desire for whatever ministers to 
peace of mind. It is because people find the world too 
great and many-sided that they yield themselves so 
easily to any one who seems to reduce everything to 
simplicity. Wearied with its own speculations, the 
tired soul cries: ‘* Tell me the old, old story. Tell it 
to me as you would tell it to a little child, so that I 
may repeat the very words, and in that find comfort and 
help.” 

We talk of freedom in religion, of the larger thought, 
of the wider horizon, but in our heart of hearts we are 
often afraid to trust ourselves to the amazing variety of 
God’s revelation. It is so easy to lose our way. The 
strongest minds may indeed rejoice in the thought of 
being, “In Godhead lost, in Godhead found;” but most 
of us are really afraid lest we be lost, even in a uni- 
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verse that we believe to be divine. And if we are to 
have anything like a free religion, the untrammelled 
search for truth, and the natural development of our 
spiritual life, we must meet this difficulty, that comes 
to us when the world, even the spiritual world, seems 
too great for us. We cannot know everything, we can- 
not believe everything, we cannot do everything. How 
may we come back to something of the serenity that 
belonged to a more primitive life and to a narrower 
faith ? 

I think we have already come to see that the real 
difficulty in making a truly liberal religion permanent 
lies not in the sphere of the intellect, but in that of the 
will, in the faculty of choice. It is easy to get people 
to believe that God is everywhere; it is easy to get them 
emotionally aroused to the sense of being in a divine 
universe. It is very difficult to make this faith truly 
practical, to make it seen in the integrity of life, in the 
-joy of experience, in real decisions of character. In 
this great world, where all things are ours potentially, 
shall they be ours actually ? That is the question for 
us. Where shall we, as individuals, find our strength ? 
How shall we enter into our own spiritual heritage ? 
That is a matter of choice. Freedom means that more 
and more the realm of choice is to be extended, — in 
life, in education, in action. But this is mere mockery 
if we have not trained ourselves to choose, and if we 
have not some principle of our own for wise and effec- 
tive choice. It is a matter of spiritual economy. 
Edmund Burke, in his “Letter to a Noble Lord,” de- 
fines economy. He says, “Economy is a distributive 
virtue and consists not in saving, but in selection. It 
shuts the door to impudent importunity, only to open 
another and a wider door to unpresuming merit.” True 
economy shuts one door only in order that it may open 
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another. In the realm of our own desire we must find 
that which, if we are to be free, must lead us at last 
each one into his own heritage. 

There is a very simple rule for every one of us that 
reduces the perplexity of our lives. “Covet earnestly 
the best gifts.” Cultivate that “distributive virtue” 
that rejects not merely the positively bad, but that 
casts aside the lesser for the greater good. Give up 
the vain desire of knowing everything; ask yourself at 
every step, “ What is the thing most worth knowing ? 
What is most worth doing?” Do that, and be not 
troubled though many other possible tasks remain un- 
done. Learn to do without what is unessential. That 
is the condition of doing joyfully and effectively that 
whichis essential. ‘The man in his work, in his study, 
in his friendship, must bring everything to this simple 
test, “Is this the best thing for me at this moment? I 
am living in a world where I cannot know or do every- 
thing; I must choose. Of the two interests which chal- 
lenge my attention to-day, I must choose the greater 
thing. Which one is worth my effort?” Step by step 
that man’s life and thought grow simple, and he comes 
to be serene in the midst of all distractions. 

That is the only way by which we can make use of 
the past, by which we can get into real sympathy with 
all the different kinds of religion or of goodness that 
have been in the world. We ask, for instance, why 
it is that so few people to-day read the Bible. One 
reason is that they so quickly become confused and 
lose their way. Modern scholarship has shown that 
the Bible is a composite work. Many kinds of litera- 
ture, conflicting theories, different stages of moral and 
spiritual development, are represented. One can no 
longer say of any particular doctrine that it is “scrip- 
tural;” its contradiction may easily be found within 
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the covers of the same book. The teaching of James 
does not agree with that of, Paul, nor is the standpoint 
of Micah the same as that of the book of Leviticus. 
Moreover, the modern reader is continually coming upon 
wonder-stories that to him are incredible, upon theories 
that have been outgrown, rabbinical arguments that are 
no longer cogent. What is the way out? It is to give 
up once for all the search for some consistent system 
that is “scriptural;” and to ask the simpler question, 
“Ts there anything in these old scriptures that is true 
and inspiring?” If there is we want to find it. 

The true way of reading the Bible, for spiritual profit, 
involves selection. We turn to it for something which 
we need, and finding that we let the rest go. It was 
thus that Jesus read the Old Testament. Turn.to the 
Gospel of Luke, and you read how Jesus went into the 
synagogue and “There was delivered unto him the book 
of the prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book and 
found the place where it is written, ‘The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.’” ‘Then we are told how “he closed the book 
and gave it back to the attendant and sat down. And 
the eyes of all that were in the synagogue were fastened 
upon him, and all bare witness and wondered at the 
words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth.” 
And what beautiful words those were that Jesus read 
in that synagogue of Nazareth, and how exactly they 
express the message which he had to give! Why, the 
people did not know that there were such gracious 
words in the old prophets. When Jesus had read the 
words, “the acceptable year of the Lord, he closed the 
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book and sat down;” closed the book in the middle of 
the sentence. Butif he had continued, what would he 
have read? ‘And the day of vengeance of our God.” 
That would not have been a very gracious word, it 
wouldn’t have expressed the thought of Jesus, though 
it was part and parcel of the thought of the old prophet. 
“The day of the Lord,” to the old prophets, was indeed 
a day of glad tidings to their own nation, but it was a 
day of vengeance upon all others. Jesus chose the best 
things; he chose the words that had in them eternal 
life, and all the rest were forgotten. He took, as by 
instinct, the thing which belonged to him. He ful- 
filled that in a larger and more beautiful way than the 
prophets ever dreamed. He made the words to mean 
not the prophecy of vengeance, but a prophecy of the 
reign of perfect love and peace. 

You want to get simple, clear, universal religion ? 
You cannot get it by any patchwork, saying to yourself, 
“Now I am going to study a little Buddhism, then a 
little Calvinism, now a little Liberalism. There is 
truth in all these things; by putting them all together 
I can find a broader religion.” Confusion worse con- 
founded can be the only result of that. But suppose 
you do not try to do that at all. Suppose you ask 
yourself simply this: “What, to me, is the best and 
highest conception of religion? What is the best gift 
a man can have?” When you are looking only for 
the best you pass lightly over wearisome controver- 
sies, but you come at last to great utterances that arrest 
your attention. Take, for instance, the words of the 
old prophet: “What doth God require of thee but to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” At this your heart kindles. You say, “I 
can believe that; that is true religion.” Now with that 
thought to guide, look back over the actual course of 
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religion. You read the old Roman Stoics, you read 
some great text of the Chinese philosophers; there was 
no spiritual rapture there, but you are delighted, be- 
cause, you say, “Those men were trying to do justly. 
Righteousness was their religion. In just so far as 
they were seeking that, they are in the line of my reli- 
gion. Iam trying to fulfil what they sought. I may 
not know very much about Oriental religion, but I take 
up some story of the Buddha, so tender, so extravagant 
almost, in its humanity, and I say: There lived in 
India a man who loved mercy, and in so far as he loved 
mercy, and in so far as he taught those about him to 
love mercy, he was in the same line with Jesus of Na-, 
zareth who went about doing good. He was one of the 
forerunners of that larger philanthropy which is such 
an inspiration in our own day.” You read it and you 
don’t care for its limitations any more. You just get’ 
that one thing, and in getting that one thing you get 
the best thing. 

“To walk humbly before God,” that is not all there 
is in religion; it is not all that is possible in human 
development. You have learned the beauty of a life 
that is clear-eyed, as well as humble, but though low- 
liness of heart may not be all, it yet is an important 
part. You love the men of true humility, and long to 
know them better. All the old saints and the hermits 
and the men of narrow thought but beautiful desire, all 
those who “even in the charnels of the dead heard the 
murmur of the fountain-head,” all are yours and you 
love them, and you find in your religion a fulfilment 
of their hope. — 

And do you go further, do you begin to perceive some 
new virtue or new grace? The moment you perceive 
it, the moment you see that it belongs to the best life, 
then you begin to look for its antecedents. You come 
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te sympathize with all the endeavors after it that have 
been made, even where, for the time, they seemed to 
fail. It is in that sense of sympathetic appreciation 
that all things are ours. All things are ours just in 
proportion as we ourselves become inspired by a great 
desire for the dest things. ‘They are ours in their im- 
pulse and in their direction. So Christianity gathered 
into itself not the outward form of Judaism, but its 
inner spirit and its deeper meaning. So each larger 
form of Christianity, each greater faith, in so much as 
it is greater, gathers into itself the secret life and 
power of all that has gone before. Suppose a person 
simply lives in that way. He seeks earnestly in his 
readings to find the best things out of the best books. 
Is not that the key to the treasures of literature? He 
tries to obey the advice of Emerson, to interpret every 
creed by that in it which is best. Is not that the way 
out of the region of futile controversy into the peace of 
a universal religion? He carries the same spirit into 
daily life and learns what Thomas 4 Kempis meant 
when he said, “If thine heart were inwardly pure, then 
every creature would be to thee a mirror and a book of 
holy doctrine.” Every creature would tell something 
of the unity that is God. Everything would give some 
reflection of the highest. 

No greater mistake is ever made than that which 
divides the ideal purpose from the practical life. Only 
through an ideal that is pure and simple can we live 
in this world in such a way as to discover its beauty 
and appropriate its truth. 
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